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PREFACE 

As  a  business  man  comes  to  handle  affairs  of  real  magni- 
tude—  indeed,  it  may  well  be  said,  if  he  is  ever  to  handle 
affairs  of  real  magnitude  —  he  finds  it  necessary  to  prepare 
business  reports,  to  write  articles  for  trade  papers,  to  make 
effective  business  speeches  at  dinners,  conventions,  or  clubs,  to 
explain  very  clearly  to  advertising  writers  the  impression  he 
wishes  them  to  stamp  upon  the  public  mind.  These  things  are 
not  done  by  business  men  because  they  have  either  literary 
ambitions  or  a  natural  aptitude  for  oratory.  They  are  simply 
part  of  the  day's  work  and  are  forced  upon  the  men  who  do 
them  by  the  stem  necessities  of  the  case.  The  only  choice  in 
the  matter  is  whether  they  shall  be  done  well. 

Before  the  publication  of  the  present  voltunes,  there  was,  so 
far  as  the  writer  knows,  no  work  which  gave  direct  and  specific 
information  about  these  things  from  this  purely  working  point 
of  view.  In  Volume  I  of  this  set,  spoken  language  was  deaiF] 
with.  This  second  voltune  treats  business  writing  in  a  similar 
way.  A  conscientious  study  of  it  ought  to  make  a  man  able 
to  write  and  to  understand  the  value  —  and  the  *'  tricks  " —  of 
what  others  write. 

The  structure  of  the  present  book  has  been  carefully  ar- 
ranged to  give  the  quickest  and  most  thorough  results.  Part 
I,  "  The  Essentials  of  Writing,"  presents  briefly  but  thor- 
oughly the  fundamental  processes  on  which  writing  of  any 
kind  is  based.  Part  II,  *'  The  Reinforcement  of  Reading," 
shows  how  to  analyze  the  expressions  of  others  and  to  realize 
what  gives  them  their  force,  tact,  or  any  other  quality  which 
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IV 


PREFACE 


the  reader  may  wish  to  obtain,  on  occasion,  in  his  own  work. 
These  two  parts  of  the  book  should  be  read  together. 

The  other  divisions  of  the  work  can  be  used  more  as  the 
occasion  may  require,  and  can  be  rapidly  grasped  if  the  first 
two  parts  are  clearly  understood.  The  titles  of  these  later 
parts  are  self-explanatory  — '*  Business  Letters,''  "  Business 
Reports,"  "  Advertising  Copy,"  etc.  The  part  on  "  The  Jour- 
nalism of  Business" — writing  for  the  business  press  —  is 
new,  and  the  author  trusts  it  may  be  helpful.  Part  VII, 
"  Mechanical  and  Incidental,"  covers  the  labor-saving  devices 
which  are  used  in  actual  work. 


As  this  is  a  working  business  book  rather  than  a  book  on 
English,  it  has  been  prepared  by  a  number  of  writers  in  dif- 
ferent lines  of  work,  all  of  them  in  practical  touch  with  writing 
of  the  kind  which  they  discuss. 

The  names  of  the  authors,  and  their  respective  contributions 
to  the  volume,  are  shown  below : 


John  Mantle  Clapp  (Editorial 
Department,  The  Ronald 
Press  Company) 

Sterling  A.  Leonard  (The  Lin- 
coln School  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity) 

Thomas  Conyngton  (Author  of 
"  Corporate  Organization 
and  Management,"  "  Busi- 
ness Law,"  etc.) 

Edward  Hall  Gardner  (Associ- 
ate Professor  of  Business 
Administration,  University 
of  Wisconsin) 


Part  I  —  The  Essentials  of  Writ- 
ing (except  Chapters  III  and 
IV) 

Chapters  III  and  IV  —  The  mini- 
mum essentials  of  Grammar 


Part  II  —  The  Reinforcement  of 
Reading 


Part    III  — Letters    for    Men    of 
Affairs 


PREFACE 


Ralph  U.  Fitting  (Barclay  Par- 
sons and  Klapp,  New  York) 

Dorsey  W.  Hyde,  Jr.  (Libra- 
rian, Municipal  Reference 
Library,  City  of  New  York) 

James  Melvin  Lee  (Director, 
Department  of  Journalism, 
New  York  University) 

Herbert  A.  Wichelns  (Editorial 
Department,  The  Ronald 
Press  Company) 


Part    IV  —  Report- Writing     (  ex- 
cept Chapter  XX) 

Chapter  XX  —  Reports  of  Public 
Bodies 


Part  V  —  Advertising  Copy 
Part     VI  —  The     Journalism     of 
Business 

Part  VII  —  Mechanical  and  Inci- 
dental 


For  some  of  the  material  in  Parts  V  and  VI,  written  by  the 
editor,  he  has  drawn  upon  his  contributions  to  Printers'  Ink, 
Advertising  and  Selling,  and  The  Book  News  Monthly.  In 
connection  not  only  witfi  these  parts,  but  with  the  entire  book, 
thanks  are  due  to  the  many  individuals  and  business  firms 
whose  courtesy  has  made  it  possible  to  illustrate  properly  the 
various  forms  of  business  writing.  The  obligation  is  espe- 
cially strong  in  the  cases  of  Royal  J.  Davis,  of  The  New  York 
Evening  Post;  W.  W.  Lawrence,  mining  engineer,  and  J.  P. 
Jordan,  of  C.  E.  Knoeppel  &  Company. 


New  York  City, 
March  i,  1920. 


James  Melvin  Lee. 
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CHAPTER  I 

WRITING  AND  SPEECH 

Range  of  the  Writing  of  Business 

The  use  of  written  language  in  definitely  planned  ways  for 
definitely  practical  ends  is  today  one  of  the  great  agencies  of 
business.  The  regular  work  of  any  enterprise,  large  or  small, 
involves  the  writing  of  — 

1.  Letters  of  every  description  —  many  of  them  actual  or 

potential  contracts  which  involve  the  reputation  and 
resources  of  the  house. 

2.  Prestige-  and  sales-building  literature  of  widely  varying 

nature. 

3.  Memoranda  and  records  within  the  organization  on  the 

accuracy  of  which  the  life  of  the  house  depends  — 
instructions  for  those  below;  reports,  both  routine 
and  special,  for  those  above. 

Emergency  Needs 

Most  of  this  writing  must  be  done  quickly;  there  is  little 
chance  for  working  it  over  or  "  finding  a  better  word."  Con- 
sider the  following  case,  noted  in  The  New  York  Times  of 
September  26,  1919 : 

Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary  was  informed  in  writing  last  night 
at  the  Hotel  Ritz-Cariton,  where  he  was  a  guest  at  dinner, 
that  John  Fitzpatrick,  leader  of  the  steel  strikers,  had  in- 
formed the  Senate  investigating  committee  that  twenty-four 
unions  were  willing  to  submit  all  issues  of  the  strike  to  arbi- 
tration, the  arbitrators  to  be  selected  by  President  Wilson, 
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and  that  Fitzpatrick  had  said  this  would  end  the  walk-out 
Asked  what  his  attitude  would  be  toward  Fitzpatrick's  pi^ 
posal,  Judge  Gary  wrote  the  following  comment:  \ 

"  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration are  the  representatives  of  nearly  150,000  stock- 
holders, including  60,000  to  70,000  employees.  We  are  their 
servants,  and  are  selected  to  represent  and  protect  their  in- 
terests, and  also  the  interests  of  all  our  250,000  employees, 
the  majority  of  whom,  I  think,  are  not  members  of  labor 
unions.  Moreover,  I  believe  our  corporation  is  under  great 
obligation  to  the  general  public  concerning  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  pending  strike. 

"  In  these  circumstances  I  would  not  at  present  assume 
to  answer  the  question  propounded  to  me.  However,  I  will 
say  for  myself  that  questions  of  moral  principle  cannot  be 
arbitrated  nor  compromised,  and,  in  my  opinion,  such  ques- 
tions are  included  in  the  present  unfortunate  struggle.  I 
also  think  we  cannot  negotiate  or  confer  with  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick and  his  associates  as  union  leaders  concerning  our 
employees  whom  these  gentlemen  have  volunteered  to  rep- 
resent." 

Every  man  who  reaches  executive  rank  may  at  any  time 
face  an  emergency  relatively  as  serious  as  this.  Command  of 
language  for  the  purposes  of  business  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be 
put  off  on  the  specialist.  Every  executive  is  responsible  for 
some  of  the  writing  of  his  concern.  He  must  direct  or  ap- 
praise it  if  he  does  not  produce  it  himself.  If  he  does  not 
know  what  he  is  about  his  negligence  may  cost  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Anyone  Can  Learn 

Any  man  of  good  mind  can  learn  to  handle  the  writing  for 
which  he  is  responsible  as  effectively  as  he  does  any  other 
phase  of  his  duties,  although  it  may  take  one  man  longer  than 
another.  He  can  do  this  without  any  special  course  of  training 
in  connection  with  the  regular  routine  of  his  daily  work.  But 
he  cannot  do  it  without  learning  how.    Writing  is  always,  for 
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everyone,  a  more  or  less  artificial  activity.  There  are  princi- 
ples and  points  of  procedure  without  which  he  cannot  count 
upon  results,  and  these  he  may  have  to  be  told. 

Indispensable  Points 

The  business  man  who  wants  to  learn  to  write  must  grasp 
clearly  these  facts : 

1.  Writing  and  speech  are  both,  at  bottom,  problems  of 
transportation,  conveying  ideas  from  one  mind  to  another. 
The  conveying  is  done  by  means  of  a  code  of  signals  —  that  is 
to  say,  words  —  variously  grouped.  When  you  talk  or  write, 
tiierefore,  you  must  put  your  attention  upon  the  recipient  or 
consumer.  Most  men  never  think  of  this  fact,  but  regard 
"  writing  "  or  "  talking  "  as  almost  automatic  —  like  sneezing. 

2.  The  normal  mode  of  transmitting  thought,  the  universal 
medium  of  exchange,  is  talk.  While  few  of  us  use  that  uni- 
versal medium  as  well  as  we  can,  we  all  "muddle  through 
somehow  " ;  we  are  not  usually  afraid  to  talk,  whatever  the 
circumstances.  In  modem  life,  however,  it  is  often  not  feas- 
ible to  talk,  and  we  have  to  write,  that  is,  send  a  record  or  copy 
of  the  sound  signs  we  should  use  in  talking,  in  a  form  ad- 
dressed to  the  eye.  But  writing  is  a  method  of  communication 
which  few  persons  use  effectively  even  today.  It  is  never 
spontaneous,  it  is  always  something  a  man  must  learn,  always 
more  or  less  artificial. 

3.  The  medium  employed  in  writing  is  similar  to  that  of 
speech  but  differs  in  certain  important  ways.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  verbatim  transcript  of  eager,  extempore  talk,  by  a 
man  who  both  talks  and  writes  uncommonly  well : 

I  believe  in  that.  I  believe  in  the  higher  wage  level. 
I  believe  we  have  reached  a  new  wa&:e  level.  We  have 
reached  a  new  price  level,  too;  but  coincident  with  that  has 
got  to  go  more  attention  being  paid  to  the  question  of  the 
operation  and  of  the  production.    There  is  where  I  say  that 
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we  are  only  looking  at  this  thing  purely  in  a  dollar  and  cents 
element,  purely  in  the  sense  of  wages  on  one  hand  and  price 
on  the  other;  and  as  we  put  up  wages,  we  arbitrarily  keep 
price  at  a  certain  distance  without  making  any  attempt  to 
get  that  unit  of  production  at  a  lower  cost. 

The  passage  was  perfectly  intelligible  to  those  who  heard  it, 
but  the  speaker  could  not  possibly  have  expressed  himself  in 
that  way  when  writing. 

We  all  feel  this  difference  of  perspective  between  talking  and 
writing,  but  few  of  us  understand  it  sufficiently  to  utilize  it 
with  certainty  for  definite  results. 

4.  The  significant  point  is,  however,  that  the  written  message 
is  always  interpreted  in  terms  of  sound  signals,  which  are  those 
most  familiar  to  us.  Hence,  the  problem  of  writing  is  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  similar  to  that  of  talking  while  using  a  medium 
which  is  distinctly  different. 

Intelligent  Command  of  Talk  Aids  Greatly 

In  approaching  the  problem  of  writing,  a  man  is  aided  very 
considerably  by  a  thorough  scientific  knowledge  of  how  to  talk. 
One  who  has  worked  through  Volume  I  of  this  set  will  find  the 
task  of  learning  to  write  much  easier. 

He  will  have  mastered  the  first  essential  of  effective  commu- 
nication of  thought,  the  attitude  of  putting  his  mind  on  the 
"  consumer,"  in  this  case  the  reader.  He  has  developed 
knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  language  in  general,  even 
though  he  has  considered  it  only  so  far  as  its  use  in  talk  is 
concerned.  His  study  of  just  what  qualities  good  talk  should 
have  and  how  to  develop  them  will  help  him  perceive  more 
quickly  the  differences  between  talk  and  writing  and  the  quali- 
ties good  writing  must  have. 

His  systematic  self-study  in  the  process  of  acquiring  skill  in 
talk  has  given  him  a  suppleness  of  self -adaptation  which  may 
how  be  applied  to  writing. 
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But,  merely  knowing  how  to  talk,  no  matter  how  well,  will 
not  insure  a  man's  writing  well  at  first.  The  action  is  diflfer- 
ent.  He  must  develop  a  new  habit.  Furthermore,  mere  un- 
scientific facility  or  cleverness  in  talk  helps  hardly  at  all. 
Many  people  talk  fairly  well  automatically  —  by  a  lucky  acci- 
dent. They  have  pleasant  voices;  they  grew  up  with  refined 
and  intelligent  people ;  or  they  have  had  salesmanship  practice 
which  has  made  them  ready,  fluent,  or  entertaining.  But  if 
they  have  not  experienced  the  discipline  summarized  in  the 
last  paragraphs,  they  will  tind  themselves  at  a  loss  when  they 
face  the  problems  of  writing. 

Aid  from  Books 

From  books,  unfortunately,  the  business  man  is  likely  to  re- 
ceive less  assistance  than  might  be  supposed.  Although  there 
are  hundreds  of  books  on  English  Composition,  Correct  Eng- 
lish, etc.,  most  of  them  are  purely  literary  or  academic  works, 
written  either  for  the  professional  student  or  for  young  per- 
sons in  school.  They  are  of  little  use  to  the  grown  man  not 
specially  "  literary  "  who  is  concerned  with  writing  chiefly  as 
an  agency  in  his  business.  Many,  even,  of  the  books  on 
"  Business  English  "  confine  themselves  to  matters  of  detail 
practice,  item  by  item.  But  a  man  may  study  points  of  usage 
indefinitely,  without  being  a  step  nearer  skill  in  actual  writing. 

No  book,  by  itself,  can  solve  the  problem  of  business  writing 
for  any  man.  What  is  involved  is  not  only  getting  a  compre- 
hension of  the  matter  intellectually,  but  developing  reliable 
habits.  That  he  must  do  for  himself.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  set  forth  briefly  and  plainly  the  conditions : 

1.  The  special  difficulties  involved  in  transmitting  thought 

by  means  of  writing,  and  the  compensating  advan- 
tages. 

2.  The  purposes,  scope,  and  methods  of  such  use  of  written 

language  as  comes  into  a  business  man's  work-day. 
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Furthermore,  it  is  possible  to  give  some  plain  recommenda- 
tions and  exercises  that  any  man  of  active  mind  may  apply  to 
his  own  case. 


Writing,  Like  Speech,  a  Problem  of  ''  Transportation  *' 

The  underlying  fact  about  writing  —  as  about  speech  —  the 
fact  which  we  are  forever  forgetting,  is  that  it  is  a  problem  of 
carrying  thought  over  to  another  mind,  a  problem  of  transpor- 
tation. 

This  problem,  as  regards  talk,  was  analyzed  at  length  in 
Volume  I.  It  was  there  pointed  out  that  in  any  effort  to  con- 
vey ideas  to  other  persons  there  are  four  factors : 

The  point  of  origin  Yourself  —  the  speaker 

The  destination  —  the  consignee    Your  listener 
The  package  to  be  carried  Your  idea  or  message 

The  road-way,  line,  circuit,  etc.      The    speech    apparatus    and    the 

medium  of  language 

The  second  of  these  factors,  it  was  noted,  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance. So  far  indeed  as  talk  is  concerned  concentration 
upon  the  consumer,  the  listener,  is  virtually  the  "  whole  duty  of 
man."  When  we  can  remember  that,  our  talk  is  invariably 
good.  Yet  even  in  talk  the  fact  is  continually  neglected,  for- 
gotten, because  of  our  preoccupation,  worry,  or  carelessness. 

Special  Difficulties  of  Writing 

In  writing,  the  task  of  keeping  attention  upon  the  consumer 
is  many  times  harder  than  in  talking,  for  the  writer  cannot  see 
his  readers.  He  has  only  his  imagination  to  tell  him  how  far 
they  approve,  moment  by  moment,  or  even  understand.  Con- 
sider the  difficulty,  for  example,  of  drafting  an  advertising  cir- 
cular as  compared  with  a  sales  conversation  or  even  a  speech  to 
a  crowd  —  of  gfiving  instructions  in  a  letter,  even  to  a  close 
acquaintance,  compared  with  giving  them  by  word  of  mouth. 

With  the  salesman  the  physical  presence  of  the  prospect  stirs 
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the  combative  spirit  and  keeps  him  close  to  reality.  The  writer 
is  alone,  at  the  mercy  of  his  own  reflections  and  fancies ;  he  is 
apt  to  forget  to  try  to  "  reach  the  other  man  *' ;  he  is  apt  to 
become  content  with  merely  "  setting  down  his  own  ideas  "  in 
a  way  that  seems  good  to  himself. 


an  Artificial  Activity 

To  "  reach  "  anyone,  moreover,  by  either  speech  or  writing, 
involves  securing  the  "  other  man's  "  active  response  and  co- 
operation. 

You  cannot  get  your  telephone  calls  through  unless  the  man 
you  are  calling  will  take  down  his  receiver  and  pay  attention. 
Now  it  is  much  harder  for  the  "  other  man  "  to  pay  attention 
by  reading  than  by  listening.  Reading,  like  writing,  is  an  arti- 
ficial activity,  something  which  we  all  have  to  learn  and  which 
most  of  us  never  learn  very  fully.  There  is  hardly  one  of  us 
who  does  not  find  it  diflicult  to  keep  attention  on  his  reading 
where  there  are  noises  or  interruptions. 

Reading  involves  continued  active  effort  to  — 

1.  Keep  the  eyes  on  the  page  of  the  book,  or  letter,  or 

pamphlet. 

2.  Keep  the  attention  on  another  person's  train  of  thought, 

to  the  exclusion  of  interruptions  from  outside  and  of 
the  reader's  own  fancies. 

The  difference,  indeed,  between  listening  and  reading  is 
somewhat  like  that  between  hearing  music  played  and  deliber- 
ately following  a  music  score  with  the  eyes. 

If,  therefore,  the  reader's  wandering  attention  is  to  be  caught 
and  retained,  a  strong  and  sustained  effort  of  imagination  is 
needed  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  He  must  visualize  the 
reader  clearly  and  consistently. 

No  Allowance  for  Carelessness 

One  other  consideration :  The  writer  is  expected  to  do  his 
best  at  all  times :  no  allowance  is  made  for  careless  workman- 
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ship.  In  talk  a  certain  degree  of  hesitation  or  carelessness  is 
no  hindrance ;  it  may  be  even  a  help,  as  indicating  spontaneity. 
But  the  letter,  the  order  or  report,  the  piece  of  copy  which 
leaves  your  hand,  is  expected  to  be  right,  to  represent  your  best 
judgment,  and  to  have  all  loose  ends  removed. 

The  most  careless  among  us  is  irritated  at  receiving  a  letter 
containing  blots,  or  blurred  or  misspelled  words  —  except,  per- 
haps, in  the  case  of  a  letter  from  a  friend,  when  blots  may 
show  merely  that  the  writer  was  in  a  hurry  and  wished  to 
reach  us  right  away.  For  ordinary  purposes,  mechanical  de- 
fects in  a  letter  unquestionably  hurt  its  effectiveness.  The 
phrase,  "  Dictated  but  not  read,*'  is  almost  an  insult,  because 
it  implies  that  the  writer  did  not  care  enough  about  the  im- 
pression his  work  was  making  upon  his  reader  to  look  it  over 
and  put  it  in  shape.  It  is  said,  by  the  way,  that  a  certain 
business  man  of  Boston,  when  a  letter  arrives  so  labeled,  has 
it  stamped  a  second  time :  "  Received  but  not  read,"  and  re- 
turned to  the  sender. 

To  satisfy  the  standards  of  clearness  and  accuracy  univer- 
sally applied  to  written  matter,  requires  in  every  case  close 
attention  to  many  little  points  which  do  not  trouble  the  speaker. 
It  may  require  also  patient  revision  of  your  first  draft,  perhaps 
entire  rewriting.  A  man  of  good  mind,  with  an  executive's 
sense  of  orderliness,  can  learn  to  "  say  it  right "  the  first  time, 
as  Judge  Gary  did.  But  no  executive  can  safely  omit  the  dis- 
cipline, which  Judge  Gary  has  given  himself,  of  attention  to 
such  little  points  of  form  as  are  really  vital. 

Difference  of  Medium  —  Spoken  and  Written  Language 

Another  difficulty  of  writing,  which  the  beginner  never 
thinks  of,  grows  out  of  the  nature  of  the  medium  itself.  The 
representation  of  words  on  the  printed  page  is  different  in 
nature  from  the  words  as  they  sound  to  the  ear.  The  factor 
of  vocal  expression  is  eliminated  from  written  language. 
Writing,  we  have  suggested,  represents  a  music  score,  whereas 
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Speech  is  the  music  as  played :  we  might  say  that  writing  is  a 
black-and-white  sketch,  whereas  speech  is  a  picture  in  colors. 

The  result  of  this  fact  is  that  the  formulas  which  govern 
both  the  selection  of  words  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  built 
into  sentences  and  larger  units  in  writing  have  to  be  markedly 
different  from  those  which  govern  in  speech. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  "  movies,"  the  actors  had  to  move 
their  feet  in  a  particular  way.  as  they  walked,  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  the  picture  machine;  otherwise  they  seemed  to  be 
walking  tmnaturally.  Somewhat  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
writing  as  compared  with  talk.  The  procedure  and  possibili- 
ties of  language  as  a  means  of  communication  would  be  vastly 
different  if  the  world  had  happened  to  develop  the  phonograph, 
for  example,  before  it  developed  the  art  of  handwriting. 

Writing  a  Conventionalization  of  Talk 

Writing,  indeed,  is  not  actual  talk  at  all ;  it  is  a  convention- 
alized imitation.  The  elements  which  are  used  are  combined 
in  a  special  way  and  much  is  entirely  omitted. 

Take  the  matter  of  repetition  of  words.  In  talk  the  same 
word  may  recur  half  a  dozen  times  in  a  short  paragraph  with- 
out the  fact  attracting  notice.  That  is  because  it  is  uttered 
each  time  with  a  different  " co-efficient  "  of  tone  and  emphasis; 
it  is  virtually  a  different  word  each  time.  As  presented  in 
writing  the  repeated  word  comes  to  the  eye  always  as  the  same, 
and  we  receive  an  unpleasant  impression  of  monotony. 

Read  the  following  verbatim  transcript  of  talk,  silently;  as 
you  would  read  written  matter.  Then  read  it  aloud  with  the 
expressiveness  you  would  give  it  in  ordinary  talk.  Note  the 
different  effect  of  the  repetition  of  "  system  "  under  the  two 
sets  of  conditions. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  how  you  are  going  to  sell  the 
system  to  a  salesman's  organization,  in  the  first  place  you 
want  to  make  the  system  so  they  do  not  know  the  system  is 
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there,  then  gradually  show  them  the  records  which  reveal 
that  the  system  is  in  operation,  and  then  they  will  come  to  it 
When  I  first  undertook  to  install  the  system  in  the  district 
offices,  there  was  opposition  ... 

Full  Reproduction  of  Talk  in  Writing  Impossible 

Some  civilizations  have  made  an  attempt  to  reproduce  in 
writing  the  infinite  variations  of  speech.  The  Chinese  "  alpha- 
bet "  is  said  to  have  several  thousand  characters.  A  friend 
tells  me  that  in  the  composing  room  of  a  certain  Chinese  news- 
paper the  type  cases  occupy  some  ninety  feet  of  space.  In 
examining  these  characters,  however,  you  find  that  many  of 
them  represent  merely  minutely  differentiated  shades  or  intona- 
tions of  the  same  sound.  The  Chinese  made  the  att«npt  to 
represent  in  writing  the  highly  diverse  effects  that  even  the 
most  ignorant  among  us  produces  in  his  ordinary  speech.  The 
attempt  was  a  failure ;  the  code  thus  produced  was  so  elaborate 
that  writing  was  extremely  difficult. 

In  all  modem  civilizations  the  code  which  is  used  in  writing 
has  been  greatly  simplified  from  the  code  used  in  speech.  Wc 
have  omitted  more  and  more  of  the  minute  expressiveness  of 
the  individual  word.  We  are  putting  more  and  more  reliance 
upon  devices  of  grouping  and  arrangement. 

The  extent  to  which  language  is  altered  by  transference 
from  the  ear  to  the  eye  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  man  who  has  become  aware  of  this 
difference  of  medium  is  much  better  able  thereby  to  calculate 
his  effects.  The  beginner  wastes  time  and  effort  in  attempting 
things  which  are  as  impossible  as  squaring  the  circle.  The  old 
hand  at  writing  allows  for  the  differences  of  the  medium  in  all 
his  work. 

Possibilities  of  Writing 

In  "  Rasselas,"  a  queer  old  novel  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
who  compiled  the  "  Dictionary,'*  a  sage  discourses  at  length  to 
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oung  prince  on  the  difficulties  of  writing  poetry,  till  the 
ice  abruptly  stops  him  with:  "Enough!  Thou  hast  con- 
red  me  that  no  one  can  possibly  be  a  poet ! "  We  might 
like  saying  the  same  thing  about  learning  to  write,  if  it 
€  not  for  three  important  facts : 

1.  Writing  is  a  necessity;  our  business  cannot  be  transacted 

without  it. 

2.  Writing  has  advantages  which  more  than  compensate 

for  the  initial  effort  to  master  it.  Once  a  man  accom- 
modates himself  to  the  conditions,  he  can  get  results 
by  means  of  writing  which  could  never  be  obtained 
through  talk.     This  is  because  — 

(a)  Writing  reaches  far  more  consumers;  its  range 

is  limitless,  whereas  the  spoken  words  of  even 
the  most  successful  public  speaker  reach  a  com- 
paratively narrow  circle. 

(b)  Writing  is  permanent.     The  words  of  talk  are 

fugitive.  They  pass  in  and  out  of  the  ear 
and  must  make  their  impression  instantane- 
ously, but  writing  may  be  read  over  and  over 
again. 

(c)  Writing  can  present  thought  in  a  form  which  is 

far  more  exact  than  is  the  case  with  speech. 
It  can  present  an  elaborate  idea,  an  idea  large 
enough  to  fill  an  entire  volume,  with  marvel- 
ously  delicate  differentiation  of  arrangement 
and  emphasis.  This  is  owing  to  the  far  wider 
perspective  which  can  be  obtained  with  matter 
addressed  to  the  eye.  The  ear  notes  clearly 
only  a  few  words  at  a  time,  and  remembers 
only  indefinitely  what  has  gone  before.  The 
eye  not  only  takes  in  the  sentence  it  is  reading 
at  the  instant,  but  sees  also  the  paragraph  and 
the  whole  page  at  the  moment  of  reading.     As 
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it  can  turn  back  at  any  time  and  reread  it  is 
thus  able  to  visualize  an  entire  chapter  or  even 
an  entire  volume. 
3.  Learning  to  write  is  after  all  not  difficult  if  a  man  goes 
about  it  systematically.     It  requires  merely  the  appli- 
cation of  common  sense  and  clean-cut  method  to 
things  which  we  all  must  deal  with  every  day  but  are 
apt  to  slide  over. 

Utilizing  Opportunities  of  Daily  Work 

Any  man  can  make  himself  a  competent  and  successful 
writer  —  so  far  as  any  demands  of  business  are  concerned  — 
merely  through  utilizing  the  opportunities  which  present  them- 
selves in  the  ordinary' course  of  his  business  duties.  In  all 
probability  he  has  unawares  been  wasting  time,  effort,  and 
money  by  doing  perfunctorily  things  which  he  could  readily 
learn  to  do  well. 

Besides,  skill  in  writing  when  once  developed  is  undoubtedly 
more  constant  and  reliable  than  an  equivalent  degree  of  skill 
in  talk.  There  is  much  less  danger  of  forgetting  our  technique 
under  the  stress  of  momentary  excitement. 

Types  of  Written  Compositions 

We  might  group  very  roughly  the  millions  of  written  com- 
positions which  are  daily  produced,  in  some  five  great  classes, 
each  of  them  including  its  thousands  of  varieties,  as  follows: 

1.  Personal  expression:     Diaries  and  note-books,  personal 

letters,  etc. ;  in  poetry,  the  kind  of  writing  which  is 
called  lyrical. 

2.  What  may  be  called  entertainment  writing:     Fiction, 

drama,  sketches  of  travel,  miscellany. 

3.  Historical :     This  class  ranges  all  the  way  from  the  cur- 

rent history  of  the  daily  papers  to  the  elaborate  works 
of  formal  historians. 
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4.  Explanatory:     Writings  of  this  class  range  from  the 

most  elementary  school  books  to  the  most  elaborate 
and  severe  scientific  treatises,  and  include  the  multi- 
tude of  essays,  encyclopedias,  and  other  works  of 
reference. 

5.  Argumentative:    This  class  includes  the  many  varie- 

ties of  compositions  which  seek  to  produce  action. 
They  range  in  character  from  the  sermon  to  the  legal 
brief  and  the  prospectus  of  an  oil  company. 

The  present  volume  is  concerned,  of  course,  only  with  the 
types  of  writing  which  come  within  the  regular  activities  of 
business.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  business  writing  as  confined 
chiefly  to  certain  forms  of  exposition  and  argument.  Anyone, 
however,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  check,  by  the  list  given 
above,  the  specimens  of  business  writing  —  letters,  publicity 
matter,  instruction,  and  report  matter  —  which  come  to  his  at- 
tention during  a  single  business  day,  is  likely  to  be  astonished 
at  their  extensive  range  and  varied  character. 

Furthermore,  so  far  as  the  fundamentals  of  composition  are 
concerned,  both  as  to  the  selection  of  words  and  the  way  they 
are  grouped  into  thought  tmits,  the  rules  which  apply  to  an 
editorial,  a  story,  a  sales  letter,  a  report  to  a  superior,  are  the 
same  no  less  surely  than 

"  The  Colonel's  lady  and  Judy  O'Grady 
Are  sisters  under  the  skin." 

It  would  pay  business  men  generally  to  realize  that  business 
writing  must  obey  the  rules  and  utilize  the  powers  that  govern 
all  good  writing. 

Requirements  —  Precision  of  Statement 

The  quality  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  writing  is 
jrecision  —  exactness  of  statement.     In  talk,  the  chief  aim  is 
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Simplicity  —  immediate  comprehension.  You  try  to  get  a  part 
of  your  idea  into  the  listener's  mind  at  once ;  then  you  gfivc  him 
another  portion  of  it,  and  so  on.  If  he  misunderstands,  you 
can  set  him  right  and  fill  out  your  meaning  by  adding  words. 
In  writing,  the  aim  is  to  state  your  thought  so  that  it  expresses 
one  meaning  only,  and  so  that  anyone  will  get  the  precise  inter- 
pretation if  he  will  observe  closely  the  words  you  set  down. 

Requirements :  Force  —  Shrewd  Arrangement 

But  such  close  observation  requires  an  effort  of  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  reader.  The  thought  must  therefore  be  pit- 
sented  with  force  and  attractiveness  sufficient  in  the  first  place 
to  catch  the  reader's  attention,  and  then  to  overcome  his  in- 
ertia and  fatigue  and  his  impulse  to  turn  away. 

That  is  to  say,  the  writer  will  try  to  formulate  his  message 
so  that  once  the  reader  steps  into  the  path  he  will  follow  it 
through  to  the  end,  at  the  pace  which  the  writer  desires. 
Some  people  are  inclined  to  read  fast,  some  slowly ;  some  super- 
ficially, and  some  closely ;  some  stop  often  to  review  what  they 
read,  and  some  gobble  it  in  a  rush.  If  writing  is  to  be  good  it 
must  be  planned  so  that  it  will  fit  them  all. 

The  great  writers  of  times  gone  by  accomplished  that  very 
miracle,  but  it  is  hard  for  us  to  appreciate  their  methods  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  the  world  for  which  they  wrote.  There 
are  writers  of  our  own  time,  however,  doing  the  same  sort  of 
thing.  The  successful  copy-writer  who  gets  his  ads  read  daily 
by  people  of  every  kind  is  an  example.  The  editors  of  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  succeed  in  a  marvelous  degree.  Some- 
how or  other  their  writers  contrive  to  convey  their  message  to 
some  millions  of  American  readers  ranging  from  Maine  to 
Alaska,  week  after  week.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  people 
proceed  not  by  inspiration,  but  by  the  most  deliberate  planning 
and  study.  Any  man  who  will  apply  the  same  methods  can 
develop  something  of  the  same  skill  in  connection  with  the 
business  writing  for  which  he  is  responsible. 
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The  skilful  writer  makes  constant  use  of  stimulating  devices 
of  wording,  arrangement,  emphasis,  that  whip  up  the  reader's 
attention  at  points  of  special  importance.  He  carries  the 
reader  along  as  an  experienced  jockey  manages  a  horse,  using 
whip  and  ^ur  at  just  the  points  where  effort  is  needed. 

Requirements:  Economy  of  Effort 

The  writer  who  knows  his  business  fully  does  one  thing 
more.  Some  years  ago  Herbert  Spencer,  the  English  scien- 
tist, in  a  little  essay  upon  "  The  Philosophy  of  Style  "  pointed 
out  that  the  reader  has  at  any  time  only  a  certain  amount  of 
energy.  The  more  effort  you  make  the  reader  expend  in 
merely  finding  out  what  you  are  trying  to  say,  the  less  energy 
he  has  for  the  consideration  of  your  idea.  The  secret  of  effec- 
tive writing  consists  very  largely  in  economy  of  the  reader's 
energy  —  his  power  of  attention.  The  writer  who  knows  his 
business  is  careful  never  to  push  his  readers  too  hard,  to  rtm 
them  off  their  legs.  He  knows  how  to  vary  his  manner,  to 
slacken  pace  so  as  to  let  his  readers  relax,  catch  their  breath, 
and  rest  All  these  things  can  be  learned  by  anyone  who  will 
put  his  mind  on  the  problem  of  communication. 

Summary 

These  requirements  may  be  stated  specifically.  The  man 
who  wants  to  learn  to  make  written  language  "  say  what  he 
means  "  must  — 

1.  Have  something  to  say  that  is  worth  while. 

2.  State  his  thought  with  exactness,  in  a  form  which  is 

substantial  and  firmly  knit,  so  that  it  will  stand  scru- 
tiny. 

3.  Take  pains  to  plan  the  detail  construction  so  that  tiie 

reader  can  get  a  correct  notion  of  the  thought  with  a 

minimum  of  effort.    This  entails : 

(a)  Using  signals  that  are  common  currency  with  his 
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readers  —  that  is,  paying  strict  attention  to 
correctness  of  grammar,  to  points  of  usage. 

(b)  Giving  conscious  attention  to  wise  and  ingenious 

selection  of  words  from  among  the  stock  of 
those  which  are  current  coin. 

(c)  Giving  attention  to  effective  arrangement.    This 

part  of  the  task  is  by  far  the  most  complex  and 
difficult. 

4.  Stimulate  the  reader,  by  means  of  devices  that  whet  his 

curiosity  or  pique  his  feelings,  to  expend  the  effort. 

5.  Utilize  devices  that  will  relieve  tension  and  allow  the 

reader  to  catch  breath. 

Business  Writing  —  Special  Requirements 

The  special  requirements  of  business  writing  may  be  briefly 
summarized : 

First,  last,  and  all  the  time  the  emphasis  is  upon  logical 
qualities:  soundness  of  knowledge,  accuracy  of  statement, 
orderliness  of  procedure,  directness  of  presentation.  These 
qualities  might  seem  a  matter  of  course,  but  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  business  writing  which  lacks  them. 

Tactfulness,  deftness,  and  grace  of  presentation  are  no  less 
important  in  business  writing  than  in  any  other  variety,  though 
they  may  manifest  themselves  in  different  shapes.  Business 
writing  should  be  plain  and  explicit,  most  of  it  in  literal  terms, 
but  it  must  not  be  bald,  or  rough  reading,  or  it  will  not  be 
read. 

Practice  of  Writing  Clarifies  the  Mind 

There  is  one  benefit  from  the  deliberate  study  of  the  process 
of  writing  which  is  often  overlooked.  Intelligent  practice  at 
writing  clarifies  the  mind;  it  helps  you  to  know  what  you 
think. 

If  we  are  vitally  interested  in  a  matter  we  generally  know 
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pretty  definitely  what  we  think  about  it,  and  we  can  express 
ourselves  upon  that  subject,  should  occasion  arise,  in  unmistak- 
able terms.  But  the  subjects  in  which  any  one  of  us  is  vitally 
interested  are  few.  As  to  most  of  the  matters  that  come  be- 
fore our  attention  our  minds  are  not  made  up ;  we  do  not  know 
clearly  what  we  think ;  nevertheless  we  have  to  consider  them 
and  take  some  stand.  Now,  in  these  many  cases,  intelligent 
command  of  the  technique  of  writing  enables  us  to  clarify  our 
minds  much  more  quickly  than  we  would  otherwise,  and  real- 
ize what  it  is  that  we  do  think. 

The  untrained  person  of  good  quality  of  mind  will  occa- 
sionally flash  out  a  weighty  and  pregnant  statement  upon  a 
matter  whidi  grips  his  attention  suflSciently  to  push  his  mind 
into  action.  On  most  occasions,  however,  such  a  person  has 
nothing  at  all  to  say;  on  most  subjects  his  mind  seems  to  be  a 
blank.  The  reason  is  that  his  mind  moves  stiffly,  and  not 
enough  pressure  is  put  upon  it  ordinarily  to  prompt  a  definite 
thought. 

The  study  of  writing  supples  the  mind.  It  trains  a  man  in 
introspection,  in  scrutinizing  and  recognizing  his  own  mental 
processes.  As  a  result  his  brain  acts  more  easily;  its  inertia 
is  reduced.  The  man  who  has  disciplined  himself  in  writing 
is  able  thus  to  catch  and  record  the  significant  but  faint  buds 
of  thought  which  pass  unnoticed  in  the  mind  of  a  man  not  so 
trained  —  somewhat  as  a  fingerprint  man  by  sprinkling 
graphite  on  "  silent "  prints  fixes  them  in  a  definite  form  of 
record. 

The  fool  talks  without  thinking.  The  man  of  ability  who 
has  had  no  training  thinks  much  but  cannot  easily  bring  his 
thought  to  birth.  The  man  whose  mind  has  been  disciplined 
by  means  of  the  mastery  of  written  language  can  utilize  even 
the  light  and  subtle  suggestions  that  pass  through  his  brain. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  VOCABULARY  OF  WRITING 

Importance  of  the  Right  Word 

Men  who  make  their  living  by  writing  study  -words  as  a 
painter  studies  the  colors  on  his  palette,  as  the  steel^worker 
studies  the  constituents  of  his  metal. 

The  attitude  of  the  professional  writer  is  shown  in  the 
remark  of  a  great  English  man  of  letters,  Walter  Savage 
Landor :  "  I  hate  false  words  and  seek  with  care,  difficulty, 
and  moroseness  those  that  fit  the  thing."  This  statement  can 
be  appreciated  when  we  realize  the  nature  of  Landor's  writ- 
ings. He  published  fifteen  volumes  or  so  of  "  Imaginary 
Conversations  '*  between  historical  personages  of  many  ages 
and  countries.  In  those  little  '*  dialogue  dramas  **  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  put  the  right  word  into  the  mouth  of  each 
character.  Of  one  of  them,  entitled  "  The  Citation  of  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,**  a  dialogue  between  Shakespeare  and  the 
country  justice  who  is  said  to  have  tried  him  for  poaching,  it 
has  been  said  that  only  two  men  in  the  world  could  have  writ- 
ten it :  the  man  who  did  write  it  and  the  man  about  whom  it 
was  written. 

Business  Writing  and  Mastery  of  Words 

Does  business  writing  demand  such  cunning  knowledge  of 
words?  Consider  the  case  of  Judge  Gary's  statement.  Con- 
sider the  responsibilities  of  business  correspondence. 

The  Goodyear  Correspondence  Course  prints  the  following 

collection  letter  from  the  company's  files.     "  It  was  sent  out," 

the  editor  remarks,  "during  the  earlier  part  of  191 5,  which 
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credit  men  will  always  recall  as  the  time  when  business  was 
slowly  recovering  from  the  depression  period  of  the  two  years 
before  and  collections  generally  were  slow. 

"  That  it  secured,"  he  adds,  "  a  check  for  half  the  balance 
and  prepared  the  way  for  a  salesman  to  collect  the  remainder 
just  a  little  later,  is  perhaps  the  best  proof  that  its  fairness 
succeeded  where  other  means  would  have  failed.*' 

Careful  reading  shows,  moreover,  that  the  letter  is  no  less 
remarkable  for  its  deft,  good-humored  persuasiveness  than  for 
its  fairness. 

Dear  Sir: 

Just  a  line  to  tell  you  that  we  appreciate  your  efforts  to 
get  your  account  cleaned  up.  While  it  isn't  coming  very 
fast,  we  nevertheless  are  assured  that  you  are  putting  forth 
your  best  efforts. 

We  arc  sorry  indeed  that  your  collections  are  no  better. 
But  keep  pounding  away  at  your  debtors  systematically  and  if 
you  have  used  good  judgment  in  extending  credit  —  and  we 
believe  you  have  —  you  will  come  out  ahead.  We  ourselves 
have  found  that  reminding  our  debtors  persistently  and  con- 
sistently practically  always  brings  results. 

Whenever  you  have  a  little  money  to  spare,  please  don't 
forget  us.  At  present  your  balance  is  down  to  $112.00.  We 
should  like,  of  course,  to  get  it  cleaned  up  before  the  end  of 
this  month. 

In  too  many  instances  the  man  who  must  deal  with  such 
problems  has  not  sufficient  command  of  the  signals  of  the  lan- 
guage code  to  state  his  case  properly.  It  is  not  merely  the 
novelist  who  has  to  make  his  living  by  writing.  Thousands  of 
business  executives  are  imder  the  same  necessity,  only  they 
have  not  realized  the  fact.  But  any  clear-headed  man  who 
will  utilize  coolly  the  opportunities  for  self-training  that  are 
given  by  his  every-day  duties,  can  acquire  a  writing  vocabu- 
lary which  will  fit  him  to  meet  all  comers.  -He  can  develop 
the  power  of  finding  the  word  he  needs  and  finding  it  quickly. 
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^'  Consumer  *'  Interest  in  Words 

There  are  few  men  who  are  not  already  pursuing  the  study 
of  words,  more  or  less  consciously,  as  "  consumers,"  whenever 
they  read  or  converse  —  even  the  man  who  talks  little  and 
thinks  himself  not  at  all  "  literary."  Such  a  man  listens  to 
stories  even  if  he  does  not  try  to  tell  them,  and  to  the  "  gags  " 
and  patter  at  the  theater.  The  write-ups  on  the  sporting 
page  are  full  of  ingenious  usage  of  words.  The  "  comics," 
which  he,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  looks  over  daily,  rely  largely 
for  their  effectiveness  on  the  words  that  go  with  them. 
Hardly  a  day  goes  by,  moreover,  but  his  attention  is  caught 
by  some  clever  advertisement,  and  generally  because  of  its  turn 
of  phrase. 

Difference  in  Interest  of  "  Consumer  "  and  "  Producer  *' 

This  consumer  interest  in  words  must  be  transformed,  how- 
ever, before  it  becomes  useful  for  his  purposes  as  a  producer. 
As  a  consumer,  a  reader,  what  he  consciously  notices  are 
chiefly  effects  that  are  extreme,  "  clever,"  and  unusual.  But 
the  sort  of  effects  that  the  producer,  the  writer,  works  for  are 
those  which  the  reader,  nine  times  in  ten,  does  not  consciously 
notice  at  all ;  they  merely  "  get  under  his  skin  "  and  cause  him 
to  act.  A  good  writer  wants  to  "  kill  his  man  " ;  he  is  inter- 
ested in  the  use  of  words  which  will  produce  the  impression  of 
simple  reality. 

The  Writer  Seeks  Unobtrusive  Effectiveness 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  writer  who  wants  to  "  sell 
his  idea  "  to  the  reader  is  expressed  in  the  account  by  a  dis- 
tinguished French  novelist,  Guy  de  Maupassant,  of  the  instruc- 
tions given  him  by  an  older  writer,  Gustave  Flaubert : 

"When  you  pass,"  [he  said  to  me,]  "a  grocer  seated  in 
his  doorway,  a  concierge  smoking  his  pipe,  a  row  of  cabs, 
show  me  this  grocer  and  this  concierge,  their  attitude,  all 
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their  physical  appearance ;  suggest  by  the  skill  of  your  image 
all  their  moral  nature,  so  that  I  shall  not  confound  them 
with  any  other  grocer  or  any  other  concierge ;  make  me  see, 
by  a  single  word,  wherein  a  cab-horse  differs  from  fifty 
others  that  follow  or  precede  him.  .  .  .  Whatever  may  be 
the  thing  which  one  wishes  to  say,  there  is  but  one  word  for 
expressing  it;  only  one  verb  to  animate  it,  but  one  adjective 
to  qualify  it.  It  is  essential  to  search  for  this  verb,  for  this 
adjective,  until  they  are  discovered,  and  never  to  be  satis- 
fied with  anything  else." 

The  stories  which  De  Maupassant  learned  to  produce  under 
this  grilling  discipline  are  expressed  in  a  vocabulary  as  simple, 
as  natural,  as  every-day  conversation.  Every  word  carries  its 
load  of  meaning,  but  not  one  of  them  attracts  attention  for 
itself.  You  believe  him  as  readily  as  you  believe  your  neigh- 
bor when  he  tells  you  what  he  said  to  the  garage  man. 

Learning  to  Talk  —  an  Aid 

For  the  business  man  who  wishes  to  achieve  that  sort  of 
command  of  words  in  his  own  writing,  the  first  step  undoubt- 
edly is  to  study  the  use  of  words  in  talk.  This  is  very  gen- 
erally neglected.  The  number  of  men  in  responsible  positions 
who  can  really  say  what  they  mean  in  talk,  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, without  implying  also  things  they  do  not  mean,  is  small 
indeed.  A  man  who  cannot  talk  cannot  be  sure  of  himself 
when  he  writes ;  he  i^  unable  to  make  the  proper  allowances  for 
the  difference  of  perspective  between  speech  and  writing. 

In  discussing  the  vocabulary  of  talk  in  Chapters  X  and  XI 
of  Volume  I,  the  following  points  were  made  among  others : 

1.  The  number  of  words  in  the  language  is  enormously 

greater  than  the  number  which  any  one  of  us  knows. 
The  number  which  we  know  is  much  larger  than  that 
which  we  need  to  use  in  common  talk  —  six  to  ten 
times  as  large. 

2.  The  words  which  we  should  use  in  talk  are  chiefly 
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those  which  are  current  coin,  which  are  in  common 
use  by  the  person  with  whom  we  are  talking. 

3.  But  many  words  which  are  current  coin  must  be  avoided 

because  not  really  expressive : 

(a)  Vulgarisms  and  localisms 

(b)  Slang 

(c)  Hackneyed  expressions 

(d)  Technical  terms 

4.  To  supply  the  places  of  these  discarded  words,  wc 

should  consult  dictionaries,  read  good  writers,  and 
listen  to  those  of  our  acquaintance  who  talk  best. 

5.  While  we  should  have  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  using 

words  correctly  even  in  casual  conversation,  wc 
should  not  be  too  fastidious ;  we  should  not  lean  over 
backwards.  The  language  of  talk  should  be,  not  for- 
mal but  colloquial. 

Characteristics  Necessary  for  Effective  Writing 

People  who  have  intelligent  skill  in  speech  are  apt  to  write 
with  comparative  fluency,  directness,  and  liveliness.  But  for 
really  effective  writing  more  than  that  is  needed.  The  vocab- 
ulary of  writing  should  be  characterized  by : 

1.  Precision  —  so  that  the  reader,  who  must  get  the  entire 

message  from  the  printed  page,  can  obtain  a  definite 
and  correct  conception  of  the  thought. 

2.  Vividness  —  so  that  the  reader's  inevitable  inertia  and 

fatigue  will  be  overcome,  and  he  will  be  stimulated  to 
close  attention. 

3.  Naturalness  and  idiomatic  quality  —  so  that  the  lan- 

guage, however  careful,  should  resemble  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  simplicity  of  talk. 

Precision 

The  first  and  indispensable  quality  in  the  words  of  writing 
is  exactness.     They  must  convey  the  meaning  to  whoever  may 
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read,  today  and  next  year  alike.  You  realize  how  difficult  that 
is  to  accomplish  when  you  try  to  write  out  directions  for  a 
friend  to  find  his  way  about  a  strange  city;  to  set  down  in- 
structions for  the  operation  of  a  piece  of  machinery;  to  draft 
even  a  simple  agreement. 

Avoid  Colloquialism 

In  working  for  precision  you  find  that  you  can  no  longer 
use  words  in  the  informal,  free  and  easy  manner  of  conversa- 
tion, the  manner  we  call  "colloquial."  The  vocabulary  of 
writing  differs  from  that  of  talking  somewhat  as  the  military 
uniform  from  that  of  "  civies.''  Civilian  dress  is  expected  to 
be  neat  and  trim,  but  easy  and  informal,  whereas  the  uniform 
must  be  made  and  worn  just  so ;  every  detail  has  a  meaning, 
and  to  be  even  a  little  careless  is  to  be  misleading.  Collo- 
quial wording  is  nearly  always  too  loose-fitting  for  writing. 

This  does  not  refer  merely  to  such  obvious  colloquialisms 
as  "  don't,"  "  you'll,"  "  weVe,"  "  it's,"  etc,  which  the  most 
cultivated  speaker  will  use  in  talking  on  all  but  the  most  formal 
occasions.  In  writing  the  same  man  will  say  "  do  not,"  "  you 
will,"  "  we  have,"  "  it  is,"  etc.  For  the  same  reason,  of 
course,  localisms  and  slang  terms  should  be  used  more  spar- 
ingly in  writing  than  in  even  the  most  fastidious  talk. 

Colloquial  quality,  however,  implies  more  than  this.  In 
speech  the  aim  is  immediate  comprehension,  even  though  in- 
complete. As  between  two  words  we  select  the  one  which  will 
the  sooner  reach  the  listener.  Very  often,  accordingly,  we  use 
words  which  we  know  are  not  precise,  because  they  serve  an 
immediate  purpose.     For  example : 

So  they  sold  me  on  that  idea,  that  the  price  ought  not  to 
be  what  they  should  be  fighting  over.  The  government 
standardized  the  quality  and  the  only  thing  they  had  to 
speak  on,  other  than  cut  the  price  on  this  article  and  see  who 
could  get  the  business,  was  the  service  which  they  had  per- 
formed. 
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Overstatement  and  Understatement 

Moreover,  we  depart  somewhat  from  precise  usage  in  order 
not  to  appear  formal  or  aflFected  or  "  high-browish."  Some- 
times this  variation  takes  the  form  of  overstatement.  When  a 
boss,  in  criticizing  a  piece  of  work  done  by  a  subordinate  whom 
he  likes,  calls  it  a  "  sloppy  job  *'  the  exaggerated  roughness  con- 
veys the  necessary  reproof,  yet  preserves  the  key  of  friendli- 
ness. If  he  were  writing,  however,  he  would  be  more  apt  to 
use  some  phrase  like  "  open  to  serious  criticism."  Sometimes, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  variation  is  in  the  direction  of  under- 
statement. For  example  if  the  superior  remarked  in  the  case 
just  noted :  "  I  am  not  crazy  about  the  way  youVe  done  that 
job,'*  the  reproof  would  be  conveyed  just  as  unmistakably. 

The  point  is  that  when  we  write,  we  are  expected  to  find  the 
words  which  are  best  before  we  *'  release  our  ideas."  Even 
the  first  suggestion  should  be  in  the  right  direction. 

Wordiness  a  Common  Fault 

Another  fault  of  the  colloquial  vocabulary  is  wordiness; 
thinness.  In  writing  we  should  take  care  to  use  no  more 
words  than  are  necessary.  Almost  always,  when  you  examine 
a  transcript  of  talk  that  has  been  taken  down  verbatim,  you  are 
impressed  by  the  number  of  unnecessary  little  words.  For 
example,  here  is  an  informal  business  letter.  The  writer  is  a 
man  of  education  and  clearness  of  mind,  but  on  this  occasion 
he  was  in  a  hurry  and  just  "  talked  on  paper." 

It  seems  that  this  letter  was  not  written  by  you,  so  possibly 
the  matter  did  not  come  to  your  personal  attention.  If  such 
is  the  case  and  you  can  review  this  matter,  I  would  appre- 
ciate it,  as  we  are  quite  anxious  to  use  the  tables  rather  than 
some  others.     I  would  have  written  to  you  myself  regarding 

this  matter,  but  thought  Mr. would  know  more  definitely 

what  tables  he  wished  to  use. 

In  writing  we  must  learn  to  leave  out  superfluous  words  and 
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make  our  language  more  compact,  more  concise,  more  weighty, 
without  being  unnaturally  heavy  or  dry. 

Repetition  of  Words 

The  difference  of  perspective  between  writing  and  speech 
produces  a  few  little  special  problems  which  need  attention. 
One  of  these,  already  noticed  in  Chapter  I,  is  that  of  repeating 
words.  Many  persons  whose  talk  is  in  every  way  interesting 
and  delightful  have  actually  a  very  limited  stock  of  words, 
without  the  fact  being  suspected.  We  never  think  of  mo- 
notony in  connection  with  their  conversation  because  of  their 
variety  of  tone  and  facial  expression.  In  writing,  however,  a 
word  is  the  same  every  time  it  presents  itself;  to  avoid  mo- 
notony is  a  constant  problem. 

Background  Effects 

Another  phase  of  the  difference  of  perspective  between 
talking  and  writing  concerns  what  might  be  called  "  back- 
ground effects  "  in  the  use  of  words.  Very  often  when  we 
talk  we  rattle  off  a  series  of  words  in  quick  succession  without 
emphasizing  any  of  them.  The  listener  is  not  intended  to 
notice  the  individual  words,  merely  to  receive  a  broad,  com- 
posite idea  of  the  whole  thought. 

In  the  following  passage  from  the  "  Hearings  "  before  a 
Congressional  committee,  the  italicized  portions  are  of  this 
sort: 

I  want  to  submit  this  to  you.  Let  us  suppose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration  that  the  Ingersoll  watch  is  controlled  by 
a  monopoly.  In  other  words,  we  will  suppose  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  Ingersoll  watch  has  bought  up  patents  of  other 
cheap  watches  and  their  competitors  have  ceased  to  make 
them.  Then  let  us  suppose  that  some  other  man,  with  large 
capital,  is  making  a  $2.00  watch,  and  we  will  suppose  because 
I  think  it  is  true  that  a  watch  is  a  utilitarian  instrument  and 
everybody  in  this  day  and  age  ought  to  have  a  watch  —  and 
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that  at  $1.00  many  people  could  get  a  watch  who  could  not 
get  one  at  $2.00.  But  let  us  suppose  this  man  with  vast 
capital  is  making  a  $2.00  watch,  and  without  any  power  in 
the  IngersoU  Company  to  fix  the  resale  prices,  this  man  of 
large  means  can  go  to  buying  up  and  put  somebody  to  selling 
IngersoU  watches  in  every  city  in  the  Union  at  50  cents  a 
piece,  etc. 

In  letters  and  articles  which  are  dictated  f  redy  and  rapidly 
passages  somewhat  like  these  are  apt  to  occur,  quite  without 
intention,  filling  often  a  large  proportion  of  the  space,  and 
thereby  greatly  confusing  the  reader.  In  his  use  of  words  the 
wise  writer  will  avoid  tiiese  **  background  "  effects  which  in 
talk  are  perfectly  permissible. 

Larger  Vocabulary  for  Writing 

All  that  has  been  said  illustrates  a  most  important  and  fun- 
damental point.  Whereas  talk  uses  words  with  flexibility  and 
varied  meanings,  writing  must  hold  to  a  single  meaning,  the 
usual  meaning.  Writing  must  utilize,  accordingly,  a  much 
wider  vocabulary  than  is  needed  for  speech.  A  man's  every- 
day talk  vocabulary,  as  shown  in  Volume  I,  page  199,  may 
range  from  i  ,000  to  2,000  words,  but  the  vocabulary  which  he 
needs  for  his  writing  will  be  at  least  four  or  five  times  that 
number.  Professor  Gardner,  in  his  little  book  on  "  Construc- 
tive Dictation"  for  shorthand  students,  gives  a  list  of  3,000 
representative  words  which  anybody  is  likely  to  use  and  which, 
therefore,  a  stenographer  must  have  in  stock.  Besides  that 
3,000,  of  course,  each  individual  is  likely  to  have  a  number  of 
other  words. 

The  following  passage  from  an  article  in  The  Nation's  Busi- 
ness contains  several  words  and  phrases  which  the  writer  would 
probably  not  have  used  in  ordinary  conversation ;  not  because 
they  would  not  have  been  understood,  but  because  they  would 
have   seemed   somewhat  queer   in  speech.     The   illustrative 
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passage,  by  the  way,  might  have  been  taken  at  random  from 
almost  anjrwhere  in  print. 

The  general  inciination  therefore  exists  to  hold  prices 
firmly  where  possible  and  to  advance  them  if  opportunity  can 
be  found.  This  inclination  finds  its  initial  impulse  in  the 
consumer  who  is  buying  without  stint  and  with  practically 
no  consideration  for  costs. 

The  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand  are  much  ham- 
pered by  a  control  of  supply  —  whether  governmental,  cor- 
porate or  private  —  which  is  another  artificial  inheritance 
of  war  methods.  In  some  staple  commodities,  wool,  cop- 
per, cotton,  grains,  meat  products,  for  example,  there  is  an 
unquestioned  abundance  of  the  supply  of  raw  material  and 
in  some  cases  a  great  surplus.  Yet  these  supplies  do  not 
come  upon  the  market  in  such  fashion  as  to  depress  prices. 
Sooner  or  later  a  reckoning  will  be  had.  .  .  .  But  it  is  im- 
possible, under  prevailing  conditions,  to  say  when  the  change 
will  come  in  some  commodities.  For  fact  and  logic  are 
negligible  factors  at  present  in  the  economic  situation, 

^^de  Range  of  Sources  Available  for  Writing 

Business  writing  ranges  over  a  wide  variety  of  subject. 
The  vocabulary  will  vary  according  to  the  matter.  But  in 
general  it  may  be  said  that  we  may  use  the  resources  of  current 
events  and  current  books,  of  history,  science,  travel,  etc.,  for 
even  ordinary  writing.  Of  course,  if  we  get  too  far  outside 
the  every-day  range  of  thought  of  the  average  man  we  become 
unintelligible;  we  must  know  where  to  draw  the  line.  The 
words  used  in  instructions  to  unskilled  workmen  would  be 
quite  different  from  those  in  advertising  copy,  in  an  engineer's 
report,  in  an  article  for  a  trade  paper. 


As  soon  as  a  writer  has  some  command  of  precision  he  must 
deal  with  a  second  problem  scarcely  less  difficult  —  that  of 
vividness  and  attractiveness.     It  stands  to  reason  that  the 
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words  and  phrases  of  writing  must  be  more  vivid  than  those 
of  speech  to  make  up  for  the  difficulty  of  presentation  to  the 
eye.  When  a  man  reads  he  tires  much  more  quickly  than 
when  he  listens.  His  attention  is  much  more  easily  distracted. 
The  writer,  accordingly,  must  be  constantly  jogging  the  read- 
er's elbow,  freshening  his  interest. 

Most  writers  fail  here.  Very  few  can  make  you  read  as 
many  a  man  can  make  you  listen.  Yet  any  man  of  intelli- 
gence and  patience  can  develop  the  power,  so  far  as  is  needed 
for  the  circumstances  of  his  business;  only  it  is  a  matter  of 
what  might  be  called  conscious  layout.  He  must  develop  the 
habit  of  deliberately  selecting  his  words  whenever  he  writes 
as  a  decorator  selects  his  colors. 

"  Picture  Words  "—  Figures  of  Speech 

In  talk  we  are  continually  comparing  one  object  with  an- 
other, describing  an  unfamiliar  article  or  idea  in  terms  that  are 
generally  associated  with  something  else.  The  listener  or 
reader  makes  a  mental  picture  of  the  unknown  article  in  terms 
of  the  one  he  knows.  Language  devices  by  which  such  trans- 
ference of  meaning  is  made  are  known  as  figures  of  speech. 
They  may  be  used  to  excellent  effect  in  writing,  but  they 
require  greater  care  than  in  talk. 

Mixed  Metaphor 

The  figurative  language  of  talk  is  full  of  liveliness  and 
graphic  quality,  but  is  apt  to  be  careless  and  incongruous. 
The  speaker  passes  so  quickly  from  one  mental  picture  to  an- 
other that  often  he  forgets  to  connect  them  properly.  The 
result  is  what  are  known  as  "  mixed  metaphors,"  figurative 
suggestions  that  are  inconsistent.  One  of  the  famous  exam- 
ples is  that  of  the  orator  who  exclaimed :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
smell  a  rat,  but  I  will  nip  him  in  the  bud !  "  That  was  absurd, 
of  course,  yet  Shakespeare's  plays,  which  present  spoken  lan- 
guage in  its  most  elaborate  and  vivid  form,  are  strewn  thickly 
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with  mixed  metaphors.     In  Hamlet,  at  one  of  the  most  tre- 
mendous moments,  we  have  the  passage : 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 
And  by  opposing  end  them?  .... 

Now  it  is  very  easy  for  mixed  metaphors  to  creep  into  our 
writing  if  we  do  not  allow  for  the  different  perspective  of 
writing  and  speech.  The  words  of  the  language  are  constantly 
shifting  in  meaning  and  application.  Many  of  them  have 
come  down  through  long  ages.  In  ordinary  talk  we  are  con- 
cerned solely  with  their  meaning  today.  When  we  speak  of 
an  aeroplane  "  wheeling  "  in  the  air  we  have  no  mental  image 
of  a  wheel,  merely  of  the  circling  movement  of  the  machine. 
But  when  words  are  written  down  these  basic  suggestions  re- 
veal themselves,  often  in  incongruous  or  ludicrous  contrast 
with  the  writer's  intention.  When  we  write  we  must  contin- 
ually be  on  our  guard,  every  one  of  us,  against  these  half- 
covered  metaphors. 

Here  are  a  few  instances,  all  from  the  pens  of  practiced 
writers  —  some  from  the  manuscript  of  the  present  volume. 

The  italics  are  inserted  by  the  editor. 

In  a  race  of  this  kind  and  particularly  when  a  world's! 
record  is  broken  by  seconds,  the  lubricant  used  must  be  able 
to  stand  up  under  the  terrific  strain  imposed  upon  it. 

Any  bookseller  who  will  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  can 
carry  all  the  points  at  issue. 

The  business  book  Held  is  an  interesting,  profitable,  and 
growing  one.  Why  not  get  into  it  now,  as  you  must  eventu- 
ally, with  both  feetT 

In  all  of  these  matters  the  investigator  must  be  careful  to 
balance  the  importance  of  the  particular  thing  which  he  is 
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following  in  relation  to  the  matter  of  the  report,  and  his 
view-point  must  always  be  kept  in  sight. 

Hardly  any  of  us  but  finds  difficulty  in  keeping  attention 
on  his  reading  in  the  face  of  noises  and  interruptions. 

Picture  Words  in  Business  Writing 

Figurative  language  has  a  most  important  value  in  business 
writing,  but  certain  cautions  must  be  kept  in  mind.  The  sub- 
stance of  business  writing  is  a  plain,  definite  statement  dealing 
with  facts.  It  is  to  be  set  down  in  words  which  are  absolutely 
literal,  for  which,  that  is  to  say,  you  do  not  have  to  substitute 
other  words  in  order  to  get  the  exact  meaning.  Such  abso- 
lutely literal  statements  may  be  tremendously  impressive.  For 
example,  from  an  editorial  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post: 

'Hiere  are  finally  two  factors  in  the  cost  of  transportation: 
The  capital  cost,  or  the  return  on  the  investment;  and  the 
labor  cost,  or  wages.  The  public  now  has  control  over  the 
first  item:  and  it  is  highly  disquieting  to  find  that  labor's 
plan  for  the  settlement  of  the  railroad  problem  not  only  does 
not  include  any  public  control  of  the  labor  cost  but  ex- 
pressly repudiates  it 

To  use  ahvays  terms  which  are  entirely  literal,  however,  is 
too  hard  an  effort  for  writer  and  reader  alike,  no  matter  what 
the  occasion.  It  is  himian  nature  to  think  to  same  extent  in 
figures.  Rigid  literalness,  like  rigid  military  discipline,  is  un- 
natural. In  the  preceding  paragraph,  when  writing  the  phrase 
"  words  that  are  absolutely  literal,"  my  impulse  was  to  add 
"  and  bare." 

Effective  Contrast  —  Literal  and  Figurative 

Picturesqueness  is  not  a  matter  of  the  amount  of  coloring 
so  much  as  of  its  quality  and  placing.  Study  the  power  of  a 
few  brilliant,  suggestive  terms  set  in  the  middle  of  a  passage 
that  is  prevailingly  literal. 
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In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
editorial  already  noted  we  find  the  following : 

Organized  labor  objects  to  binding  arbitration.  In  a 
word,  it  argues  that  if  it  surrendered  its  right  to  strike  at 
will  it  would  go  into  court  with  its  hands  tied  and  have  its 
pockets  picked.  Time  was  —  when  labor  organization  was 
weak  and  politics'  ear  was  stuffed  with  cotton  on  the  labor 
side —  when  there  was  force  in  that  argument.  With  its 
present  power  and  influence  there  is  no  reason  to  question 
that  labor  would  get  a  fair  hearing  and  a  fair  judgment.  .  .  . 

Observe  how  the  few  metaphors:  go  into  court  with  its 
hands  tied,  have  its  pockets  picked,  polities'  ear  was  stuffed 
with  cotton,  stand  out  against  the  background  of  literal  state- 
ment. 

Avoid  Hackneyed  Phrases  and  Technical  Terms 

Vividness  of  language  depends,  largely,  moreover,  on  know- 
ing what  words  not  to  use. 

In  general  the  principle  of  a  telegram  applies  to  all  writing: 
Leave  out  everything  that  does  not  really  help  the  main  point ; 
make  every  expression  earn  its  floor  space.  The  injunction  is 
to  be  interpreted  differently  by  the  writer  of  a  novel,  a  Charles 
Lamb  essay,  or  an  engineering  report ;  but  when  it  is  broken, 
however  well-intentioned  the  writer,  you  get  writing  which  is 
ineffective.  Much  business  writing  errs  in  this  way.  It  is 
loaded  down  with  words  which  are  colorless,  clumsy,  or  feeble, 
which  the  writers  have  used  without  stopping  to  think. 

In  Chapter  X  of  Volume  I  the  speaker  was  warned  against 
the  use  of  hackneyed  expressions,  stock  phrases,  and  the  tech- 
nical terms  belonging  to  a  certain  business  and  unintelligible 
outside.  The  writer  needs  to  be  even  more  careful  in  this 
respect  than  the  speaker,  as  he  has  not  the  reader's  living  pres- 
ence to  warn  him.     If  he  will  study  the  ways  of  writing  he 
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can  learn  to  say  what  he  means  in  terms  that  are  not  only 
fresh  and  original  but  free  from  technicality. 

Avoid  Ponderousness 

But  there  is  another  class  of  words  to  which  the  writer  is 
peculiarly  prone.  In  avoiding  colloquialism  there  is  danger  of 
unnatural  formality,  especially  if  a  man  is  not  sure  of  his 
thought  or  of  his  power  to  tell  it.  He  is  apt  to  resort  to 
ponderous,  clumsy  phrases  because  of  the  mistaken  feeling 
that  they  are  more  correct,  and  to  say,  for  instance,  "  prior  to," 
instead  of  "  before,"  "  strive  for  "  or  "  attempt,"  instead  of 
"  try,"  "  assist,"  instead  of  "  help,"  and  so  on. 

Dr.  Johnson  once  remarked  of  a  distinguished  clergyman  of 
his  acquaintance,  one  Dr.  Birch  3  "  Tom  Birch  is  as  brisk  as 
a  bee  in  conversation ;  but  no  sooner  does  he  take  a  pen  in  his 
hand  than  it  becomes  a  torpedo  to  him,  and  benumbs  all  his 
faculties."  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  though  his  faculties  were 
never  benumbed,  never  wrote  so  well  as  he  talked.  In  talk, 
his  vocabulary  was  wonderfully  expressive  and  fit.  In  writ- 
ing, he  was  addicted,  unfortunately,  to  "  sesquipedalianism." 
Goldsmith  said  of  him :  "  He  makes  his  little  fishes  talk  like 
whales." 

I  recall  an  interview  with  a  keen  and  successful  business 
man  who  was  writing  on  a  practical  accounting  problem.  One 
passage  in  his  manuscript  was  not  perfectly  clear,  and  I  asked 
him  what  he  meant.  He  replied  instantly  with  admirable 
clearness  in  the  short,  simple,  expressive  words  which  he  would 
have  used  to  his  subordinates. 

There  was  a  stenographer  in  the  room.     "  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  ,"  I  said.     "Miss  ,  will  you  take  this  down? 

Now,  Mr. ,  say  that  again !  " 

But  the  spell  was  broken.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
crossed  his  legs,  took  hold  of  his  watch  chain  and  began: 
"  With  regard  to  the  situation  as  contemplated  .  .  ."  falling 
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into  the  ponderous,  meaningless  verbiage  of  his  usual  dicta- 
tion manner. 

Compare  the  following  passage,  strong  but  not  heavy,  by  a 
man  of  practical  efficiency  who  knows  how  to  write : 

The  prospective  purchaser  of  a  business  wants  to  know 
as  much  of  its  past  history  as  a  man  does  of  his  prospective 
bride.  He  usually  contemplates  joining  fortunes  for  an  in- 
definite period,  and  his  associations  must  represent  more 
than  mere  financial  gain.  Who  is  better  equipped  to  pass  on 
the  enterprise  from  almost  every  point  of  view  than  an  ex- 
perienced auditor?  .  .  . 

What  does  a  prospective  purchaser  want?  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  report  of  the  auditor,  the  appraiser,  or  the 
engineer  show  that  the  assets,  as  represented,  are  in  exist- 
ence or  that  the  earnings  equal  the  guaranteed  estimates. 
It  is  of  quite  as  much  importance  to  be  assured  that  the 
management  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  examination  was 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Assets  are  sometimes  accumulated 
and  earnings  realized  through  cumulative  circumstances 
which  are  no  longer  a  factor,  or  under  the  administration 
of  men  no  longer  connected  with  the  enterprise.* 

Idiomatic  Quality 

The  preceding  example  illustrates  the  third  requirement  of 
the  vocabulary  of  writing,  which  is  no  less  important  than  the 
others  —  simplicity,  naturalness,  idiomatic  quality. 

Skill  in  writing  consists  largely  in  maintaining  a  proper  bal- 
ance between  contradictory  tendencies.  If  you  think  only  of 
precision  you  neglect  vividness.  If  you  think  too  much  of 
vividness  your  writing  loses  simplicity,  naturalness,  ease.  An 
indispensable  feature  of  a  good  writing  vocabulary,  and  the 
one  which  is  probably  hardest  of  all  to  master,  is  that  of  idio- 
matic quality.  Language  is  not  algebra.  The  diflFerent  sig- 
nals of  our  word  code  have  certain  affinities  and  relationships. 
Some  go  well  together,  others  do  not.     Some  words  combine 

*  "  Apditin^,  Theory  and  Practice."  by  Robert  H.  Montgomery. 
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to  make  what  may  be  called  "  stable  compoimds  " —  to  use  a 
term  of  chemistry  —  others  make  unstable  compounds.  For 
example,  the  title  of  the  first  volume  of  this  series  was  at  first 
**  EflFective  Business  Talking."  It  was  pointed  out,  however, 
that  this  combination  of  words  was  unnatural.  A  reader 
might  perhaps  make  a  guess  at  the  meaning  o*f  the  three  words, 
but  the  combination  was  not  familiar  or  common ;  it  had  no  life 
of  its  own,  was  not  really  idiomatic.  The  phrase  "  Talking 
Business,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  continual  use  among  men 
of  all  sorts;  it  is  a  stable  compound. 

Words  That  Go  Well  Together 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  of  the  writer,  of 
the  business  -writer  perhaps  more  than  others.  In  proportion 
as  his  vocabulary  becomes  conscious,  that  is,  as  he  comes  to 
choose  words  deliberately  for  their  particular  meaning,  his 
writing  tends  often  to  become  artificial,  or  even  confusing. 

The  following  passage  from  an  article  by  a  sales  manager 
in  a  business  magazine  of  excellent  standing  is  extremely  hard 
reading. 

Accordingly,  we  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  re- 
tail field  in  men's  shirts,  through  which  it  was  developed 
that  of  all  the  factors  of  retail  selling,  the  pattern  equation 
was  the  most  virile,  almost  a  substitute  for  the  question  of 
price  consideration.  It  seems  patent  that  a  good  pattern  is 
better  than  a  poor  one.  True  —  but  the  extent  to  which  pat- 
tern was  a  factor  was  surprising  even  to  this  institution, 
which  has  been  making  fine  shirts  for  more  than  fifty  years.' 

With  the  exception  of  "  virile  "  as  applied  to  "  factors " 
none  of  the  words  in  this  passage  are  used  incorrectly.  Yet 
the  successive  phrases  do  not  fit  together  harmoniously.  Com- 
pare the  effect  of  the  revision  below : 

Accordingly,  we  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  re- 
tail market  for  men's  shirts.    We  discovered  that  of  all  the 
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factors  involved  hardly  any  was  more  important  than  that  of 
pattern,  hardly  even  that  of  price.  That  a  good  pattern 
is  better  than  a  poor  one,  seems  obvious  —  but  the  extent 
to  which  pattern  was  a  factor  was  surprising  even  to  this 
organization,  which  has  been  making  fine  shirts  for  more 
than  fifty  years. 

The  effort  for  compactness,  which  we  shall  find  is  character- 
istic of  the  sentence  structure  of  writing,  tends  often  to  produce 
awkward,  unidiomatic  combinations:  Here  is  an  instance, 
from  a  well-known  book  on  scientific  management : 

"  This  buying  expense  classification  is  based  upon  a 
fairly  highly  developed  organization  in  which  it  is 
possible  easily  to  segregate  more  of  the  expenses." 

Here  is  one  from  an  article  in  a  leading  financial  journal : 
"  How  are  we  to  make,  at  best,  a  high-cost  living?  " 

Testing  by  Reading  Aloud 

One  most  useful  device  for  detecting  violations  of  idiomatic 
custom  is  that  of  reading  your  manuscript  aloud.  The  awk- 
ward word  sequence  just  cited  would  probably  have  been 
eliminated  if  the  writers  had  availed  themselves  of  this  simple 
aid. 

See  How  Others  Do  It 

To  develop  a  sure  sense  of  proper  idiomatic  sequence,  the 
writer  should  be  also  a  reader.  Part  H  of  this  volume  dis- 
cusses the  subject  of  reading  as  a  "  Reinforcement "  of  writ- 
ing. Here  we  may  mention  only  a  few  points  which  specifi- 
cally relate  to  command  of  words. 

You  will  find  it  of  value  to  familiarize  yourself  with  some 
of  the  works  on  language  listed  in  the  bibliographical  note  to 
this  volume,  page  591.  In  the  little  periodical  entitled  Correct 
English,  sold  on  the  news-stands,  you  will  find  brief  and  sug- 
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gestive  discussions  week  by  week,  and  interesting  comments 
by  the  editor  upon  the  use  of  words  in  new  books  and  cur- 
rent plays.  Dictionaries  and  books  of  synonyms  may  be 
utilized  in  a  systematic  way,  in  checking  some  of  the  reading 
matter  which  daily  comes  to  you  with  reference  to  precision,  to 
picture  power,  and  to  idiomatic  quality. 

Ten  minutes  a  day  spent  in  such  analytical  reading  will  do 
much  in  less  than  a  year  to  develop  a  quicker  and  more  critical 
sense  of  the  effective  use  of  words  in  writing. 

Study  of  a  Foreign  Language 

One  of  the  greatest  possible  aids  to  enriching  your  voabu- 
lary  is  the  study  of  a  IForeign  language.  What  the  language 
is  does  not  much  matter:  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Latin, 
Greek  —  or  Genman.  The  benefit  comes  from  the  repeated 
effort  to  comprehend  exactly  the  thought  of  another  human 
being  expressed  in  another  tongue,  and  to  translate  that 
thought  into  your  own  language  so  that  it  will  be  readily  and 
fully  understood  by  people  around  you.  Beyond  question,  one 
of  the  reasons  why  so  few  of  us  use  words  today  with  effect, 
is  that  so  few  of  us  have  had  the  thorough  and  systematic 
drill  in  translating  from  a  foreign  tongue  which  writers  of 
earlier  times  experienced. 

French  is  the  best  of  all  languages  for  this  purpose,  because 
of  the  close  relationship  between  its  vocabulary  and  grammati- 
cal constructions  and  those  of  English.  Many  thousands  of 
American  business  men  have  acquired  a  working  knowledge 
of  French  during  the  last  few  years.  Any  one  of  them  could 
make  it  a  lifelong  companion  and  an  aid  in  his  business  com- 
mand of  language,  merely  by  keeping  at  hand  a  French  maga- 
zine or  novel,  or  a  book  about  commerce  or  industry,  and  read- 
ing it  half  an  hour  or  so  daily. 

Next  to  French  in  availability,  probably,  is  Spanish,  which  is 
coming  into  prominence  nowadays  in  business,  and  in  which 
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there  are  a  great  number  of  interesting  magazines,  short  stories, 
novels,  and  books  of  travel. 

It  is  not  wise  to  try  to  cover  too  much  ground  in  this  read- 
ing, but  merely  to  get  the  meaning  exactly,  and  then  turn  it  into 
English  which  is  not  only  correct  but  idiomatic,  with  the  words 
combined  as  they  are  in  every-day  speech.  Reading  a  passage 
aloud  in  English  to  yourself  or  to  someone  else  is  useful. 
Writing  it  out  is  even  better. 

Study  of  Earlier  English  Writers 

The  same  sort  of  easy-going  but  constructive  study  may  be 
applied  with  profit  to  our  own  language  in  its  earlier  forms. 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Defoe  and 
Addison,  Johnson  and  Fielding  in  the  eighteenth  century,  used 
Words  very  differently  from  the  writers  of  today,  and  yet  our 
Usage  has  grown  out  of  theirs. 

Here  is  a  passage  on  what  we  should  today  call  "  Personal 
Efficiency,"  from  Bacon's  essay  "  Of  Dispatch." 

Affected  dispatch  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  things 
to  business  that  can  be.  It  is  like  that  which  the  physicians 
call  predigestion,  or  hasty  digestion;  which  is  sure  to  fill 
the  body  full  of  crudities  and  secret  seeds  of  diseases. 
Therefore  measure  not  dispatch  by  the  times  of  sitting,  but 
by  the  advancement  of  the  business.  And  as  in  races  it 
is  not  the  large  stride  or  high  lift  that  makes  the  speed; 
so  in  business,  the  keeping  close  to  the  matter,  and  not 
taking  of  it  too  much  at  once,  procureth  dispatch.  It  is 
the  care  of  some  only  to  come  off  speedily  for  the  time; 
or  to  contrive  some  false  periods  of  business,  because  they 
may  seem  men  of  dispatch.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  abbreviate 
by  contracting,  another  by  cutting  off.  And  business  so 
handled  at  several  sittings  or  meetings  goeth  commonly 
backward  and  forward  in  an  unsteady  manner.  I  knew  a 
wise  man  that  had  it  for  a  by-word,  when  he  saw  men  hasten 
to  a  conclusion,  "  Stay  a  little,  that  we  may  make  an  end  the 
sooner/' 
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Here  is  a  passage  on  -what  we  should  call  "  Compulsory  Sav- 
ing," from  Defoe's  essay  on  "  Projects  "  (or  as  we  should 
say — "  Business  Enterprises  ")  : 

I  shall  proceed  therefore  to  a  scheme  by  which  all  man- 
kmdy  be  he  never  so  mean,  so  poor,  so  unable,  shall  gain  for 
himself  a  just  claim  to  a  comfortable  subsistence  whenso- 
ever age  or  casualty  shall  reduce  him  to  a  necessity  of 
making  use  of  it.  There  is  a  poverty  so  far  from  being 
despicable  that  it  is  honourat^,  when  a  man  by  direct 
casualty,  sudden  providence,  and  without  any  procuring  of 
his  own,  is  reduced  to  want  relief  from  others,  as  by  fire, 
shipwreck,  loss  of  limbs,  and  the  like.  ... 

Want  of  consideration  is  the  great  reason  why  people 
do  not  provide  in  their  youth  and  strength  for  old  age  and 
fflckness,  and  the  ensuing  proposal  is,  in  short,  only  this: 
That  all  persons  in  the  time  of  their  health  and  youth,  while 
they  are  able  to  work  and  spare  it,  should  lay  up  some  small 
inconsiderable  part  of  their  gettings  as  a  deposit  in  safe 
hands,  to  lie  as  a  store  in  bank  to  relieve  them,  if  by  age 
or  accident  they  come  to  be  disabled  or  incapable  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves,  and  that  if  God  so  bless  them  that  tiiey 
nor  theirs  never  come  to  need  it,  the  overplus  may  be  em- 
ployed to  relieve  such  as  shall. 

Familiarity  with  older  custom  does  more  than  anything  else 
to  quicken  and  correct  your  sense  of  the  idiomatic  relations  of 
English  words  today.  Trying  your  hand,  by  the  way,  at 
translating  bits  from  these  older  writers  into  modem  terms  is 
likely  to  increase  your  power  of  choosing  the  right  word  for 
the  occasion  in  your  own  every-day  writing. 

Make  Study  a  Pleasure 

Remember,  finally,  never  to  make  a  task  out  of  this  reading 
of  old  books  or  foreign  books.  Forcing  yourself  into  unin- 
terested study  brings  little  benefit  and  is  soon  dropped.  Good 
books,  in  whatever  age  and  country,  are  the  work  of  men  of 
big  brain  and  hearty  nature.     They  were  written  to  be  enjoyed. 
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They  are  read  widely  because  they  are  amusing,  interesting, 
human.  Look  for  the  htmian  features  and  enjoy  them,  as  you 
enjoy  this  week's  story  by  Irvin  Cobb;  that  is  the  way  to  enrich 
indirectly  but  surely  your  own  power  of  expression. 
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CHAPTER  III 

SMALLER  UNITS  —  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 

SENTENCES 

Arrangement  in  General 

A  word  is  merely  an  individual  signal.  To  transmit  a 
message  involves  arranging  a  group  of  words  in  a  certain  pat- 
tern. The  way  the  words  are  put  together  is  all-important, 
alike  in  talking  and  in  writing. 

In  talking,  the  pattern  is  indicated  largely  through  manner 
and  through  vocal  expression  —  by  uttering  certain  words 
more  loudly  or  softly  than  the  rest,  or  by  the  rate  of  utter- 
ance; yet  even  with  talk,  as  we  have  seen  in  Volume  I,  con- 
sideration of  the  form  of  words  and  of  their  order  and  ar- 
rangement is  important.     In  writing  it  is  supremely  important 

The  Rules  of  Grammar 

The  grouping  of  words  in  sentences  is  governed  largely  by 
certain  fixed  customs  of  long  standing,  called  the  rules  of 
grammar.  Clear  understanding  of  these  "  rules  '*  is  especially 
important  for  -writing.  In  talking,  the  grouping  of  words  is 
largely  automatic;  we  do  not  stop  to  consider  grammatical 
rules  except  when  we  catch  ourselves  in  an  error  and  try  to 
correct  it.  In  writing,  the  grouping  of  words  is  much  less  a 
matter  of  automatic  or  impulsive  action.  We  write  slowly; 
we  may  group  our  words  with  apparent  correctness  in  any  one 
of  various  patterns;  we  may  easily  become  confused.  We 
need  therefore  a  much  fuller  conscious  ccHnmand  of  the  cus- 
toms which  are  generally  observed. 

The  rules  of  grammar  are  nothing  more  than  statements  of 
the  customs  of  those  persons  who  talk  and  write  with  the  best 
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effect  today.  Many  handbooks  and  teachers  pretend  to  tell, 
not  how  English  is  used  by  those  who  use  it  well,  but  how  it 
ought  to  be  used.  Sometimes  the  only  person  who  seems 
really  to  **  know  how  "  according  to  these  authorities  is  the 
vrriter  of  the  handbook  himself.  Such  authorities,  however, 
have  little  effect  on  the  actual  use  of  English.  The  truth  is 
that  no  one,  no  matter  how  learned  in  the  history  of  languages 
or  in  logic,  has  any  business  deciding  how  people  ought  to 
express  themselves.  The  only  question  is  how  people  do 
express  themselves  with  good  effect. 

Two  Uses  for  the  Rules  of  Grammar  in  Writing 

The  rules  of  grammar  may  be  applied  with  profit  in  two 
different  ways : 

1.  We  may  use  them  constructively  in  shaping  the  general 

structure  of  the  sentence  so  as  to  follow  the  molds  or 
patterns  used  by  good  writers. 

2.  We  may  use  them  as  a  corrective  to  strain  out  detail 

expressions,  now  and  then  occurring,  which  are 
avoided  by  those  who  use  language  carefully  and 
efficiently. 

In  making  these  applications  we  shall  be  wise  to  consider 
nothing  but  essentials.  In  the  schools,  grammar  has  been 
treated  far  too  elaborately,  too  theoretically.  What  should  be 
a  simple  and  useftd  study  has  been  made  fearful  and  futile. 
We  may  safely  forget  much  if  not  most  of  our  school  gram- 
mar and  set  to  work  to  find  out  a  few  points  that  have 
value. 

Building  Sentences  —  Clear  Thinking 

The  most  important  service  of  a  knowledge  of  grammar  is 
its  aid  in  shaping  the  general  structure  of  sentences.  Every 
nian  who  has  reports  to  make  up,  or  letters  to  write  or  dictate, 
feels  constantly  the  need  of  such  aid. 
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Precision  of  sentence  structure,  every  one  would  agree,  is  at  fc= 
bottom  a  matter  of  clear  thinking.  It  requires  in  the  first '— 
place  general  carefulness.  Many  persons,  having  conceived 
more  or  less  vaguely  some  idea  which  they  desire  to  express, 
merely  kick  it  forth  and  send  it  sprawling.  Such  persons  can 
never  attain  precision  of  statement  because  they  do  not  take  the 
trouble.  To  say  just  what  we  mean,  either  in  writing  or 
talking,  we  must  think  clearly. 

Adaptation 

Precision  of  sentence  structure  requires  also  that  we  make 
allowance  at  all  times,  as  has  been  emphasized  in  Volume  I  of  I 
this  set,  for  the  outsider's  point  of  view.  Because  we  our-  ' 
selves  know  what  we  desire  to  say  in  a  particular  case,  we  are 
apt  to  think  we  have  said  it  exactly.  To  realize  how  a  stat^ 
ment  will  appear  to.  another  person,  not  already  familiar  with 
the  matter  and  out  of  our  sight,  is  not  easy. 

Consistent  Thinking  —  Observance  of  Patterns 

Most  of  all,  so  far  at  least  as  writing  is  concerned,  precision 
of  sentence  structure  requires  that  we  shall  think  consistently 
throughout  the  sentence;  that  we  do  not  shift  the  point  of  view 
but  carry  through  to  the  end  the  pattern  or  design  with  wh'ch 
the  sentence  was  begun.  It  is  this  which  we  all  find  hardest 
to  do  when  we  write. 

Mastery  of  certain  principles  of  grammatical  custom  goes 
far  toward  mastery  of  the  essentials  of  sentence  building  and 
leads  to  fuller  and  more  effective  expression  generally.  It  is 
possible  for  anyone  to  develop  a  reliable  technique  of  sentence 
structure,  by  practicing  various  types  of  sentences  and  studying 
their  actual  effect  in  connection  with  the  definite  problems  of 
expression  which  present  themselves  in  his  own  every-day 
writing. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  this  matter  of  building 
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entences  clearly,  even  though  it  is  based  upon  the  rules  of 
jammar,  there  is  little  or  no  question  of  right  or  wrong  but 
Jways  a  question  of  varying  degree  of  clarity,  of  actual  effect. 
The  problem  is  always  one  of  producing  a  particular  effect  on 
ust  the  person  who  is  addressed.  No  iron-clad  prescriptions, 
Lccordingly,  are  to  be  laid  down,  but  suggestions  are  possible 
Ls  to  the  results  which  experience  shows  can  be  secured  from 
rarious  ways  of  expressing  an  idea. 

Two  Sorts  af  Problems 

There  are  two  sorts  of  problems  involved  in  the  construction 
3f  effective  sentences. 

1.  How  are  we  to  gain  for  ourselves  the  power  of  full 

recognition  of  the  sentence  form,  so  that  we  know 
when  a  sentence  is  complete  ? 

2.  How  within  this  sentence  limit  can  we  operate  to  best 

effect?  This  involves  the  power  of  building  our 
ideas  into  phrases  and  clauses,  and  connecting  them 
in  exact  and  strong  sequence.  It  implies  also  that 
we  have  some  way  of  testing  the  structure  to  see  that 
it  is  actually  clear  and  convincing. 

Length  of  the  Sentence 

The  mere  length  of  sentences  and  the  right  use  of  periods 
nay  seem  a  small  and  by  comparison  an  tmimportant  matter, 
3ut  practical  experience  teaches  otherwise.  Particularly  in 
Bmting,  the  ability  to  see  clearly  how  long  a  given  sentence 
should  be  and  at  what  point  it  should  be  closed  is  not  only  one 
>f  the  first  matters  to  be  studied,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  in  mastering  effective  expression.  Sentences 
that  are  very  long  are  inefficient ;  when  ideas  are  thus  piled  to- 
g[ether  the  reader  loses  his  way.  This  fact  a  great  many  people 
who  think  much  of  logic  are  apt  to  forget.  But  in  avoiding 
the  weakness  of  long  sentences  there  is  danger  of  falling  into 
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another  difficulty.  Strings  of  chopped-apart  simple  sentences 
are  quite  as  bad,  for  the  relationship  between  the  successive 
statements  is  not  readily  perceived. 

The  following  are  the  essential  points  or  topics  for  mastery 
of  the  grammar  of  building  good  sentences.  To  write  with 
clearness  and  force,  a  man  must  know  these  six  points  as  he 
knows  the  alphabet  and  the  Arabic  numerals : 

I     TThp  mihi  cct  1 

rr-t         i       l-the  essentials  of  a  statement  or  clause 

2.  The  verb      J 

3.  Independent  clauses  and  co-ordinate  conjunctions 

4.  Dependent  clauses  and  dependent  connectives 

5.  Modifiers 

6.  Pronotms 

Essentials  of  a  Statement  or  Clause 

The  tmit  of  the  sentence  is  the  statement.  A  statement  is  a 
definite  thought,  an  assertion.  To  make  a  statement  there 
must  be  two  sorts  of  words,  (a)  a  subject  and  (b)  a  verb  or 
word  of  assertion.  A  statement  —  that  is,  any  group  of 
words  which  has  a  subject  and  a  verb  —  is  called  a  clause.  A 
question,  by  the  way,  is  merely  a  statement  upside  down  and 
is  built  on  exactly  the  same  principle.  The  determination 
whether  a  group  of  words  is  or  is  not  a  statement  —  that  is, 
whether  or  not  it  contains  a  subject  and  a  verb  —  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  structure  of  grammar. 

Subject 

The  subject  of  a  statement  is  simply  what  is  being  talked 
about.  This  must  be  understood  literally.  When  a  man  says 
'*  I  have  a  hat "  we  might  suppose  that  it  is  the  hat  he  is  talk- 
ing about.  It  is  not;  it  is  himself.  When  he  says  "  This  hat 
is  mine  "  his  subject  is  "  hat,"  but  if  he  says  "  This  is  my  hat " 
the  subject  is  "This"  (thing);  he  is  talking  about  "This" 
and  states  that  it  is  his  hat.     The  first  problem  of  grammar  is 
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principally  this  one  of  determining  just  what  it  is  we  are  talk- 
ing about  in  a  given  case.  If  we  do  not  know  that  with  full 
accuracy,  we  cannot  be  sure  of  thinking  clearly.  Therefore, 
one  of  the  first  exercises  in  the  study  of  grammar  is  drill  in 
picking  out  the  actual  subjects  of  a  series  of  sentences  from 
among  surrounding  words.  Opportunities  for  practice  are  at 
hand  in  any  bit  of  writing. 

Omitting  the  subject  of  a  sentence  as  in  "  Received  your 
esteemed  favor,  etc.,"  is  now  considered  bad  form.  The  error 
may  arise  from  a  superstition  that  one  must  not  begin  a  letter 
•with  /  or  use  that  pronoun  too  often.  Good  breeding,  to  be 
sure,  suggests  not  talking  too  much  about  oneself,  but  the  best 
practice  absolutely  condemns  omitting  the  subject  of  a  state- 
nient  except  in  such  short  forms  as  telegrams. 

Verb 

The  verb  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  word  that  makes 
the  statement  or  assertion,  the  word  that  says  something, 
l^othing  more  in  the  way  of  a  definition  of  a  verb  is  needed. 
The  definition  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  and  applied 
ligidly.  Such  forms  for  example,  as  writing^  to  write,  written, 
having  written,  been  written,  are  not  verbs,  but  things  made 
irom  verbs,  as  a  mutton  chop  is  not  a  sheep  but  an  article  made 
irom  a  sheep.  To  use  the  term  "  verb  "  of  words  or  phrases 
such  as  these  is  to  cause  confusion  and  error. 

Many  words  are  verbs  in  some  cases  and  not  verbs  in  others. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  of  any  -word,  indeed,  whether  it  is  or  is 
not  a  verb,  except  in  a  specific  sentence.  If  we  state,  ''  Is  is 
always  a  verb,"  the  Is  is  subject  of  our  statement  and  there- 
fore not  a  verb.  So,  in  "  A  dog  tied  to  a  tree,"  the  word  tied 
makes  no  statement.  We  should  have  to  say  is  tied,  was 
^ied,  will  be  tied,  ought  to  be  tied,  or  something  similar  to  make 
^y  assertion.  But  "  He  tied  the  dog  to  a  tree  "  does  make  a 
Element.     With  no  change  in  the  spelling  of  the  word,  tied 
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has  become  a  verb.     Not  the  word  itself,  but  the  way  it  is  used, 
determines  its  classification. 

Groups  that  are  not  Statements 

We  may  examine  here  a  few  groups  of  words  to  test  thdr 
claim  to  rank  as  statements  —  clauses.    For  example : 

1.  Election  returns  received  here. 

This  is  sufficiently  good  short  or  telegraphic  fonn. 
It  IS  understandable,  and  it  has  the  practical  advantage 
of  comprehensiveness  covering  alike :  zvUl  be  received, 
are  being  received,  were  received;  but  grammatically 
it  is  not  a  clause  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  make  a  state- 
ment. It  has  a  subject,  but  no  asserting  word,  no 
verb. 

2.  A  man  running  rapidly  down  the  road. 

There  is  no  verb  here  and  therefore  no  clause,  un- 
less we  change  the  wording  to  was  running,  was  seen 
running,  or  the  like. 

3.  A  raccoon  treed  by  a  yellow  hound. 

There  is  no  statement  here,  but  compare  — 

4.  A  yellow  hotmd  treed  the  raccoon. 

5.  Statesmen  invited  to  big  meeting. 

As  a  newspaper  headline,  this  is  good,  but  it  con- 
tains no  verb  and  therefore  is  not  a  statement. 

Independent  Clauses 

Clauses  are  classified  as  independent  and  dependent.  Inde- 
pendent clauses  are  statements  that  can  stand  alone  and  be  set 
off  with  a  capital  letter  and  a  period  as  separate  sentences. 
Obviously  two  things  are  required  here : 

1 .  There  must  be  a  subject  and  a  verb 

2.  The  statement  must  be  a  closed  circuit ;  there  must  be 

no  loose  ends  (see  "  dependent "  connectives  below) 
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which  require  to  be  attached  to  some  other  clause  or 
statement. 

If  these  two  requirements  are  met,  the  matter  of  length  does 
t  cotmt ;  an  independent  clause  may  contain  only  two  words 
it  may  contain  a  dozen  or  more. 

e  Simple  Sentence 

A  sentence  which  consists  of  a  single  independent  clause  is 
own  as  a  simple  sentence.     For  example : 


"  Dogs  bark." 

"  Roosevelt  was  elected  President  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket  in  November,  1904.*' 

le  Compound  Sentence  —  Co-ordinating  Conjunctions 

Independent  clauses  may  also  unite  as  equal  members  of 
lat  is  known  as  a  compound  sentence.     For  example : 

"  Brown  has  made  a  fortime  by  the  use  of  this  sort 
of  copy,  but  Smith  has  had  no  luck  at  all." 

or  uniting  independent  clauses  certain  connective  words 

ised.     These  connectives  are  called  co-ordinate  or  co-ordi- 

1  conjtmctions,  as  they  join  sentence  elements  that  are  of 

prominence.     They  are  few  in  number,  but  they  are 

tiely  important  to  keep  in  mind  if  we  are  to  punctuate 

Itely.    They  are  — 

and  for 

but  yet 

or  neither . . .  nor 

either. .  .or  so  (sometimes) 

fords,  of  course,  do  not  always  join  statements;  they 
t  single  words  or  phrases  which  are  equal  in  rank, 
ssential  to  know  that  certain  words,  commonly  re- 
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garded  as  conjunctions,  are,  in  modem  usage,  not  so  classified. 
The  following  words  never  join  statements;  they  are  never 
grammatical  connectives  or  conjunctions:  they  merely  act  as 
modifiers  (see  page  55)  and  show  thought  relations: 

thus 

therefore 

nevertheless 

however 

hence 

Dependent  Clauses 

Now,  by  no  means  all  statements  —  dauses  —  are  capable 
of  standing  alone.  Each  of  the  following  groups  of  words  has 
a  subject  and  a  verb  and  is  therefore  a  clause  in  due  form,  but 
each  one  requires  to  be  built  into  some  other  statement;  it  is, 
itself,  merely  a  fragment.  Such  groups  of  words  are  called 
dependent  clauses. 

How  Jones  managed  to  turn  out  so  much  work  as  he  did  .  .  . 

What  he  intended  to  accomplish  .  .  . 

That  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow  .  .  . 

Which  nobody  can  deny  .  .  . 

As  can  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  morning  papers  .  .  . 

Than  prices  used  to  be  before  the  war  .  .  . 

Since  you  insist  .  .  . 

Whom  we  recognized  as  Uncle  James  .  .  . 

Dependent  Connectives 

The  point  to  notice  here  is  that  each  of  these  clauses  contains 
a  connective  which  marks  the  statement  as  dependent  upon 
something  else  not  here  expressed.  Such  a  statement  has  the 
same  force  or  use  in  the  sentence  as  a  single  word ;  that  is,  it 
may  be  subject,  verb,  modifier,  etc. 

The  words  in  the  list  given  below  are  definitely  recognized 
as  dependent  connectives.  Except  in  the  cases  which  are  speci- 
fied below,  they  never  occur  in  clauses  that  can  stand  alone 
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and  be  rightly  punctuated  as  sentences.  Whenever  one  of 
these  words  —  dependent  connectives  or  subordinate  conjunc- 
tions—  appears,  it  is  necessary  to  find  what  is  known  as  an 
"  independent  statement  '*  and  attach  to  it  the  clause  which  the 
dependent  connective  introduces.  Then,  and  then  only,  do  we 
have  a  sentence.     For  example : 

How  Jones  turned  out  so  much  work  as  he  did,  no 
one  could  understand. 

or 

We  can  now  perceive  what  he  intended  to  accom- 
plish. 

The  list  of  dependent  connectives  is  as  follows : 

if  until  or  till  why 

though  or  although  that  where 

because  unless  when 

since  as  who,  whose,  whom 

before  than  which 

after  how  what 

The  exceptions  mentioned  above  are  these : 

1.  The  word  that  is  used  in  independent  clauses  when  it 

points  out  something;  "  That  man  is  Henry."  "  That 
is  the  fellow." 

2.  Certain  words  of  the  list  —  how,  why,  where,  when, 

who,  which,  what  —  are  used  also  as  interrbgatives, 
introducing  and  asking  questions :  "  Who  was  it  ?  " 
"Wheredid  they  go?" 

In  no  other  cases  do  any  of  the  words  of  the  list  appear 
save  as  dependent  connectives. 

In  the  cases  here  given  the  connective  is  definitely  expressed 
at  the  opening  of  the  clause,  and  that  is  the  usual  practice. 
Very  often,  however,  the  connective  is  not  expressed,  merely 
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implied  —  usually  who  or  that.  We  say,  for  example,  "  The 
man  (whom)  he  met  in  Rome,"  or  "John  told  me  (that)  he 
would  come  early."  In  looking  at  such  sentences  we  have  no 
trouble  in  supplying  the  connective  and  discovering  the  depend- 
ent use  of  "  he  met  in  Rome,"  which  ^)ecifies  what  "  man " 
is  referred  to,  and  "  he  would  come,"  which  specifies  what  John 
told  me. 

The  Complex  Sentence 

Sentences  containing  one  or  more  dependent  clauses  are 
known  as  complex  sentences.  These  may  be  either  brief  or 
elaborate.     For  example : 

If  you  insist  I  will  come. 

When  the  man  who  is  searching  for  gold  strikes  a  vein 
that  promises  to  be  profitable,  he  does  not  abandon  it  before 
it  is  fully  tested  and  start  off  at  a  tangent  in  search  of  a 
lode  that  may  be  better. 

Importance  of  Accurate  Marking-off  of  Sentences 

The  ability  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  a  sentence  correctly, 
to  know  and  respect  its  limits,  is  the  basis  of  effectiveness  in  all 
connected  expression  —  addresses,  letters,  reports,  and  more 
elaborate  forms  of  writing.  Telegrams  and  signs,  like  con- 
versation, do  not  require  complete  sentences. 

Untrained  or  careless  writers  frequently  mark  as  sentences, 
groups  of  words  which  lack  the  necessary  elements  of  a  sen- 
tence—  mere  phrases  sometimes  like  those  listed  on  page 
48.  Such  blundering  constitutes  a  fundamental  and  vicious 
error. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  competent  writers  sometimes  mark 
mere  phrases  or  dependent  clauses  as  sentences,  but  this  de- 
liberate breaking  of  rules  by  trained  writers  is  a  means  of 
emphasis  like  the  use  of  italics  or  the  exclamation  mark.  You 
may  break  as  many  rules  as  you  wish  in  order  to  gain  a  point, 
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provided  you  first  know  thoroughly  what  the  rules  are  and 
where  it  is  safe  to  break  them.  The  best  writing,  however,  is 
composed  always  of  clean-cut,  perfectly  definite  sentences, 
markedHDff  unmistakably  and  yet  unmistakably  related,  and 
constructed  with  knowledge  of  the  demands  of  precise  state- 
ment. 

Layout  of  Material  —  Avoid  Shifting  Plan 

We  shall  now  consider  the  matter  of  arrangement  and  dis- 
tribution of  materials  in  building  sentences.  First  of  all  we 
may  note  again  the  need  of  thinking  consistently  throughout 
the  sentence,  and  the  havoc  that  is  frequently  wrought  by  a 
change  of  the  writer's  plan.  This  fault  appears  even  in 
making  simple  sentences.  The  cause  of  the  fault  is  that  the 
writer  does  not  clearly  realize  what  the  subject  is.  Statements 
that  are  weak,  vague,  ludicrous,  or  positively  misleading  often 
result  because  a  writer  forgets  the  subject  of  the  statement  — 
what  he  is  talking  about  —  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  half-a- 
dozen  words,  changes  his  sentence  plan.  This  would  seem 
incredible  if  it  were  not  easily  and  abundantly  proved  true. 
The  following  examples  will  show  what  results  from  this 
''  sw^>ping  of  horses  while  crossing  a  stream." 

After  eating  our  dinner  the  old  horse  took  us  on  to 
New  York. 

What  has  happened  is  this :  The  original  plan  was  to  make 
we  the  subject.  Interest  in  the  old  horse  led  to  a  shift  from 
this  plan.  Either  "After  eating  our  dinner  we  drove  to 
New  York,"  or  "  After  we  had  eaten  dinner  the  old  horse  took 
us  on  to  New  York,"  would  be  all  right.  As  the  sentence 
stands,  it  is  a  ridiculous  hybrid. 

Similar  analysis  of  these  ftuther  illustrations  will  be  profit- 
aUe: 

At  the  age  of  six  years^  my  grandparents  died. 
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While  at  an  important  conference  in  the  inner  office, 
the  office  boy  made  off  with  ten  dollars'  worth  of  stamps. 

After  waiting  about  for  several  hours  many  germs  collect 
on  titit  milk  bottles. 

After  walking  for  some  distance  the  sign-posts  began  to 
be  covered  up. 

While  bending  over  someone  kicked  me  in  the  face. 

The  management  will  deem  it  a  favor  by  reporting  any 
inattention  or  discourtesy  on  the  part  of  employees. 

The  error  in  the  last  sentence  is  perhaps  less  obvious  than 
in  the  other  cases ;  it  is  due  to  a  mixture  of  "  will  deem  it  a 
favor  if  you  will  report "  and  "  you  will  confer  a  favor  by 
reporting." 

Causes  and  Remedy  for  Shift  of  Plan 

Usually  cases  of  this  sort  are  less  noticeable;  a  reader  would 
probably  find  most  shifts  neither  vague  nor  absurd.  Most 
shifted-plan  sentences  are  not  seriously  bad,  inasmuch  as  they 
cause  no  misunderstanding.  But  one  case  in  ten  causes  seri- 
ous difficulty ;  the  reader  stops  to  chuckle,  he  is  puzzled,  or  he 
actually  misreads. 

Even  this  tenth  and  serious  case,  however,  will  escape  the 
attention  of  most  writers.  As  the  author  of  a  sentence  knows 
what  he  wishes  to  say,  his  sentence,  no  matter  how  badly  built, 
generally  seems  to  him  to  express  the  thought  clearly  enough. 
It  is  good  practice  for  a  man  to  examine  critically,  for  a  time, 
every  statement  he  makes  in  writing,  merely  to  see  what  the 
subject  actually  is  and  whether  or  not  he  has  shifted  his  sen- 
tence plan.  Even  a  little  self-discipline  of  that  sort  will  very 
quickly  enable  him  to  make  this  criticism  of  his  work.  Before 
long  the  criticism  becomes  almost  unconscious.  He  learns  to 
search  out  the  crucial  point  in  the  clause  or  statement,  that  is 
the  subject,  as  unerringly  as  a  lumber-jack  picks  out  the  key- 
log  in  a  jam,  and  to  refer  the  rest  of  the  structure  to  it  for 
testing.     Intensive  study  of  this  matter  is  well  worth  while. 
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To  develop  such  an  automatic  test  of  structure  is  an  invaluable 
aid  to  clear  writing. 

Placing  of  Modifiers 

A  further  potent  element  in  the  effect  of  a  sentence  is  the 
order  in  which  the  ideas  are  introduced.  There  are  two  in- 
stances, in  particular,  which  need  to  be  considered.  The  first 
is  the  -modifier.  A  modifier  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
word,  or  a  group  of  words,  sometimes  a  clause,  that  in  some 
way  changes  the  meaning  of  another  word.  For  example,  in 
such  a  sentence  as,  "  Everybody  admitted  that  Helen  was  a 
beautiful  woman,"  the  word  beautiful,  in  a  way,  describes  the 
word  woman ;  it  limits  our  attention  to  the  one  woman  in  this 
instance  who  might  be  so  described.  In  "  He  always  ate  lunch 
in  a  hurry,"  in  a  hurry  similarly  modifies  the  word  ate. 

The  only  way  in  English  to  find  out  what  a  word  or  group 
of  words  modifies  is  to  try  it  on  the  words  nearest  at  hand  and 
see  where  it  fits.  In  the  following,  written  by  a  child,  "  Betty 
had  often  watched  the  cook  scrambling  eggs  through  the  key- 
hole/' we  unconsciously  fit  the  modifier,  "  through  the  key- 
hole," to  the  word  scrambling  and  chuckle  at  the  writer's  ex- 
pense. Here  we  have  no  trouble  in  determining  the  real  mean- 
ing, but  clearly  the  progress  of  the  story  is  interrupted  by 
the  "  howler." 

Common  sense  suggests  that  modifiers  be  so  placed  as  to  be 
at  once  and  unmistakably  clear  to  the  reader.  That  means 
simply  that  they  should,  in  general,  be  placed  close  to  what  they 
modify.  Yet  this  principle  is  far  too  often  violated.  Here 
again  the  writer's  knowing  what  he  means  blinds  him  to  the 
absurdity  or  lack  of  clearness  of  the  actual  meaning  of  what 
he  writes.  Examples  of  the  unwise  placing  of  modifiers  are 
given  in  all  the  grammars  and  rhetorics.  A  few  are  noted  be- 
low, written  by  people  who  intended  to  be  perfectly  clear,  and 
who  did  not  realize  the  actual  effect  of  their  arrangement. 
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Sixteen  men  were  on  the  tape  waiting  for  the  signal  to 
start  from  Mr.  Jones. 

The  old  man,  though  he  loved  his  son  warmly,  as  is  apt 
to  be  the  case  with  an  only  child,  spoiled  him. 

Those  who  do  not  die  young  as  a  rule  are  strong  enough 
to  live  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

Placing  or  **  Reference ''  of  Pronouns 

The  same  tendency  that  we  have  remarked  in  the  placing  of 
modifiers  is  noticeable  also  in  the  case  of  certain  pronouns  — 
words,  that  is,  which  represent,  which  are  used  for  persons  or 
things  without  naming  them.  The  pronotms  which  are  impor- 
tant to  know  in  this  connection  are  who,  which,  that,  this,  he, 
she,  it.  Since  these  do  not  name  but  only  refer  to  and  since 
their  range  of  reference  is  therefore  wide,  they  are  extremely 
apt  to  connect  themselves  to  the  noun  that  happens  to  stand 
nearest.  Close  scrutiny  is  necessary  at  all  times  to  prevent 
either  mistakes  or  ludicrous  eflFects. 

Sometimes  the  pronotm  refers  to  more  than  one  noun, 
as  in  — 

If  water  is  poured  on  a  duck's  back  it  runs  off  imme- 
diately. 

Longfellow  secured  rooms  at  the  historic  Craigie  house, 
overlooking  the  Charles  river,  in  which  Wa^ington  was 
once  quartered. 

General  Johnson's  father,  also  a  soldier,  died  in  battle  be- 
fore his  tenth  year. 

Sometimes  the  noun  referred  to  is  not  expressed,  as  in  — 
They  offered  to  reward  him,  but  he  did  not  want  it 

The  usual  remedy  in  such  cases  is  to  express  the  noun  re- 
ferred to  more  definitely,  or  to  repeat  it;  sometimes  the  diffi- 
culty can  be  better  removed  by  rearrangement  of  the  order. 
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The  Habit  of  Checking-over  Your  Writing 

The  important  principle  in  dealing  both  with  modifiers  and 
with  pronouns  is  that  which  has  been  stated  already  with  re- 
gard to  sentence  plan.  The  writer  should  read  over  what  he 
has  written,  making  sure  he  gets  the  view  of  the  other  person, 
who,  of  course,  does  not  know  in  advance  what  the  thought  is 
to  be.  In  doing  this,  the  writer  should  bear  in  mind  the  tend- 
ency of  modifiers  and  pronouns  in  English  to  short-circuit  to 
the  first  convenient  word.  Wherever  perplexity  or  absurdity 
might  result,  it  is  wise  to  recast  what  has  been  said,  wording  it 
if  possible  more  compactly,  and  thus  remove  all  ambiguity.  It 
is  a  good  plan,  indeed,  to  form  the  habit  of  sending  out  no 
letter  or  report  without  having  gfiven  it  a  special  reading  with 
respect  to  this  matter  of  ambiguity  and  obscurity. 

Selection  of  Sentence  Pattern  and  Use  of  Connectives 

One  other  point  to  consider  is  the  definite  selection  of  the 
pattern  from  those  which  may  be  produced  by  combining  the 
elements  of  the  sentence  in  different  ways  —  at  different 
angles,  so  to  speak. 

To  a  large  extent  these  various  patterns  are  produced  by  the 
deft  use  of  connectives  within  the  sentence.  Most  of  the  types 
of  connectives  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  have  been  listed 
already  (see  pages  49  and  51).  The  varying  significations 
which  result  from  their  use  may  be  shown  first  in  the  con- 
trasted effect  of  the  same  statements  joined  with  independent 
and  dependent  connectives,  that  is,  built  into  the  form  of  a 
compound  or  of  a  complex  sentence.     For  example : 

Compound  Complex 

I  was  wrong,  so  I  backed       As  I  was  wrong,  I  backed 


out. 
It  was  hard  work,  but  he  put 

it  through. 
He   was   a   pleasant   fellow, 

and  everybody  liked  him. 


out. 

Though  it  was  hard  work,  he 
put  it  througli. 

He  was  such  a  pleasant  fel- 
low that  everybody  liked 
him. 
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We  note  that  though  gives  a  different  emphasis  from  but; 
that  as,  or  because,  makes  a  firmer  and  more  vigorous  sentence 
than  so  or  therefore;  and  in  general  that  complex  sentences   J 
are  more  likely  to  give  the  desired  meaning  definitely  than  sen-  || 
tences  with  and,  but,  so,  or  yet. 

To  make  clearer  the  comparative  effects  and  also  the  en- 
tirely different  meanings  produced  by  various  connectives,  it 
will  be  well  to  try  joining  together  the  following  sets  of  state- 
ments with  as  many  different  connectives  as  possible.  We 
can  thus  note  which  statement  is  made  to  seem  more  impor- 
tant by  each  method,  and  what  will  be  the  probable  effect  in 
each  case.     For  example : 

The  rocks  were  made  up  of  pieces  of  many  colors.  There 
were  specks  of  mica  in  them. 

We  might  combine  the  statements  with  and,  or  we  might 
write : 

The  rocks,  which  were  made  up  of  pieces  of  many  colors, 
had  bits  of  mica  in  them. 

Doing  Without  Connectives 

Sometimes,  of  course,  it  is  better  to  do  without  connectives. 
Sometimes  it  is  possible,  and  more  efficient,  to  build  the  group 
of  thoughts  into  a  simple  sentence  containing  one  statement 
only,  through  expressing  all  the  ideas  except  the  principal  one 
by  means  of  phrases  or  single  words.     For  example : 

The  many-colored  rocks  had  bits  of  mica  in  them. 

The  compactness  and  economy  of  such  a  structure  is  evident. 
Here  are  some  additional  examples  for  practice : 

Last  spring  we  had  a  huge  Red  Cross  parade.  Nurses  and 
doctors  of  the  army  and  navy  mardhed  in  it.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful spectacle. 

Jones  is  an  excellent  business  man.    He  rarely  overlooks 
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a  promising  investment  in  his  line.  He  is  deservedly  pros- 
perous. 

The  prohibition  policy  is  highly  popular  just  now.  This  is 
sufficiently  evident.  Legislators  do  not  usually  vote  for  re- 
forms on  their  mere  merits. 

He  roamed  all  over  town  carrying  a  black  cotton  umbrella. 
A  mangy  collie  followed  at  his  heels.  It  carried  its  head 
down  and  its  tail  between  its  legs. 

A  business  man  often  tries  to  organize  things  according  to 
his  own  ideas  alone.  He  does  not  study  other  men's  suc- 
cesses and  failures.  He  has  not  extraordinary  ability.  He 
cannot  hope  to  succeed  nowadays. 

Summary  of  Essentials 

A  mere  handful  of  grammatical  terms  have  been  used  in  this 
iapter  —  fewer  than  the  Arabic  numerals,  but  quite  as  essen- 
ial  to  good  sentence  building  as  are  the  Arabic  numerals  to 
nathematical  computation.  Accurate  and  effective  communi- 
ation,  especially  in  writing,  cannot  possibly  proceed  without 
I  thorough  knowledge  of  these  terms  or  units. 

Such  knowledge  can,  as  we  have  seen,  be  put  to  the  fol- 
owing  uses  in  the  construction  of  clear  and  vigorous  sen- 
ences: 

1.  Learning  to  recognize  sentences  invariably  and  to  use 

periods  correctly  for  ending  them. 

2.  Securing  clearness  through  recognizing  and  holding  to 

the  sentence  plan. 

3.  Securing  clearness  by  most  effective  placing  of  modi- 

fiers. 

4.  Securing  clearness  by  tmmistakable  reference  of  pro- 

nouns. 

5.  Enhancing  clearness  through  deft  use  of  various  types 

of  connectives. 

If  you  keep  checking  over  your  writing,  with  these  points  in 
^ind,  and  in  view  always  of  its  probable  interpretation  by  your 
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reader,  you  will,  with  practice,  become  increasingly  skilful  and 
successful.  The  very  great  contribution  from  such  practice 
to  your  eflfectiveness,  in  whatever  sort  of  writing  you  are 
called  upon  to  do,  you  can  easily  demonstrate  in  your  own 
work  from  day  to  day. 


( 
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CHAPTER  IV 

SMALLER  UNITS  —  POINTS  OF  "  CORRECTNESS  " 

Correct  "  Fonns '' 

In  Chapter  III  we  discussed  the  aid  which  the  rules  of 
grammar  can  give  us  in  working  out  the  general  patterns  of 
sentences.     The  chapter  dealt,  that  is,  with  suggestions  as  to  — 

1.  The  elements  or  constituents  which  are  essential  in  a 

sentence. 

2.  The  methods  of  handling  these  elements  to  best  effect. 

The  rules  of  grammar  can  aid  also  in  determining  the  exact 
fortn  which  is  to  be  gfiven  to  each  of  the  sentence  elements, 
according  to  the  connection  in  which  it  is  used. 

In  nearly  all  languages  the  forms  of  certain  words  are  al- 
tered according  to  the  ftmctions  of  the  words  in  gfiven  sen- 
tences or  the  connections  in  which  they  occur.  In  English,  as 
used  today,  such  changes  of  form  are  extremely  few  in  com- 
parison with  those  in  most  other  languages.  Our  language  in 
the  course  of  years  has  been  greatly  simplified.  Some  changes 
of  form  nevertheless  are  still  required  in  the  use  of  certain 
words,  and  these  are  strictly  observed  by  anyone  who  wishes 
to  be  thought  a  careful  speaker  or  writer. 

Meaning  of  Correctness  of  **  Forms  ** 

Certain  **  forms  *'  for  some  words  are  regarded  as  standard 

or  correct;  certain  others  are  not  so  regarded.     What  is  meant 

by  correct  or  standard  in  this  connection  is:    In  the  United 

States  today  people  who  use  language  with  care  and  attention 

and  also  with  effectiveness  avoid  certain  expressions  as  indi- 

6i 
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eating  illiteracy,  and  therefore  as  likely  to  be  disapproved  by 
equally  careful  and  cultivated  people.     Many  expressions  of 
this  sort,  for  example,  are  used  in  the  talk  of  Mark  Twain's 
hero  Huckleberry  Finn.    That  is  because  the  author  wishes  to 
represent  Huck  as  illiterate  and  incorrect  in  his  use  of  lan- 
guage.    We  do  not  like  the  boy  any  the  less  for  these  errors, 
but  we  concede  that  they  would  interfere  with  his  success  as  — 
for  instance  —  a  business  correspondent. 


Usage 

Many  questions  of  correct  phrasing  are  not  determined  by 
any  rule  at  all ;  they  are  matters  of  special  usage.  For  in- 
stance, "  I  had  been  to  the  office  '*  is  standard  or  correct 
usage ;  **  I  was  to  the  office  "  is  not.  This  contradiction  is  not 
covered  by  any  general  rule.  It  is  a  special  custom.  Sim- 
ilarly, "  Learn  me  something  "  is  >yrong,  but  "  Learn  some- 
thing "  and  "  Teach  me  "  are  both  right  —  nobody  knows  why. 
Such  cases,  and  there  are  many  of  them,  are  points  of  idiom 
and  must  be  learned  one  by  one.  Grammar  is  powerless  to 
help  us  with  them. 

Eleven  Common  Types  of  Error 

There  remain  certain  points  of  correct  form  which  do  come 
under  the  general  customs  of  grammar.  The  number  of  these 
is  much  smaller  than  many  people  suppose.  The  fact  is  that 
in  ordinary  talking  and  writing  a  few  errors  are  repeated  con- 
tinually. To  be  specifk,  there  are  only  eleven  varieties  of 
cases  which  demand  special  attention  in  this  connection. 
There  are  many  others  which  are  interesting  to  the  student  of 
language,  which  occur  now  and  then,  but  which  are  not  fre- 
quent enough  to  need  attention  here. 

Three  or  four  of  these  eleven  typical  errors  in  form  adjust- 
ment, or  we  might  say  in  agreement,  are  errors  of  speech 
rather  than  of  writing.    They  occur  constantly  in  the  careless 
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talk  of  even  educated  persons,  but  they  rarely  appear  in  writ- 
ing. The  spontaneity  of  talk  brings  them  to  the  lips,  but  the 
self-criticism  which  always  accompanies  writing  almost  in- 
variably strains  them  out.  We  shall  mention  them  here,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  give  a  complete  though  «brief  discussion  of  the 
subject. 

Five  of  these  errors  in  agreement  occur  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  verbs. 

In  English  as  used  today  the  following  forms  or  parts  of 
the  verb  are  commonly  used  to  express  various  meanings ;  the 
verb  do  is  given  as  an  example: 

For  present  time:  do,  am    (or  is  ot  are)    doing, 

does,  is  done,  is  being  done 
For  past  time:  did,  was  doing,  has  (or  have)  done, 

had  done,  had  been  doing,  was  done, 
was  being  done,  had  been  done 
For  future  time:  will  (or  shall)  do,  will  have  done, 

will  be  doing,  will  be  done,  will 
have  been  done 

Forms  which  do  not  assert  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered verbs:  to  do,  doing,  done  (see  Ch.  Ill,  page  47). 

I.  Confusion  of  One  Verb  with  Another 

The  first  of  the  errors  in  connection  with  verbs  consists  in 
the  confusion  of  one  verb  with  another  verb  -which  is  more  or 
less  similar  in  sound  or  in  spelling.  Almost  all  people  have 
trouble  with  certain  cases  of  this  sort  tmtil  they  give  the  matter 
special  thought  and  attention.  For  instance,  the  expression 
to  lie  down  has  several  forms ;  these  are : 

I  wanted  to  go  and  lie  down. 

I  will  lie  down  for  a  few  minutes. 

Lie  down,  Rover. 

I  was  lying  flat  on  my  back. 

After  dinner  yesterday  I  lay  down. 
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I  had  just  lain  down  when  you  came  in. 

He  has  a  headache  and  has  lain  down  for  a  while. 


- 


If  any  of  these  forms  seem  to  you  unfamiliar  or  wrong, 
watch  for  them  carefully,  especially  in  your  speech.  They  arc 
misused  more  often,  probably,  than  any  other  verb  forms  that 
are  considered  equally  important.  The  trouble  is  due  to  con- 
fusion with  forms  of  another  very  similar  verb,  lay,  and  school 
grammars  and  teachers  have  been  constantly  guilty  of  making 
this  confusion  worse  by  teaching  the  two  verbs  together.  But 
the  expression  "  to  lay  something  down  "  or  "  to  lay  an  egg" 
is  never  troublesome  by  itself,  and  you  need  only  center  atten- 
tion on  the  right  forms  of  lie  and  master  those.  Pay  no  at-  j 
tention  to  any  other  forms,  then,  but  master  those  given 
above. 

When  you  find  a  right  form,  such  as  have  lain  down,  for 
instance,  sounding  wrong  or  unfamiliar,  there  is  but  one  way 
to  conquer  the  difficulty.  The  most  stubborn  error  will  yield 
to  this  treatment,  and  it  can  be  attacked  in  no  other  effective 
way.  Make  opportunities  for  repeating  the  right  form.  Drill 
yourself  in  it  constantly,  especially  just  before  going  to  sleep 
at  night.  Say  it  again  and  again  in  various  sentences:  "I 
had  lain  down,"  "  Jones  has  lain  down,"  "  Who  has  to'« 
down?"  and  the  like.  It  will  soon  come  to  sound  right. 
After  a  while  it  will  slip  smoothly  from  the  tongue  and  pen, 
and  become  so  familiar  that  no  other  form  will  seem  at  all 
possible. 

All  this  may  not  seem  so  important  as  it  actually  is.  But 
gross  speech  errors  cause  their  user  trouble  and  loss  of  which 
he  often  is  unconscious.  No  effort  is  too  great  for  ridding 
oneself  of  errors  that  are  so  seriously  bad  as  misuses  of  li^ 
down. 

Other  confusions  of  the  same  grossness  and  equal  difBculty» 
are  with  wrong  forms  of  let.     Right  uses  are : 
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Let  it  go 

Let  them  off  (you  can't  "  leave  them  off  "  tinless  they  are 

already  off) 
Let  the  ladies  get  out  first 
Let  me  get  you  a  paper 

Only  where  let  means  permit  is  it  correct;  this  principle  will 
help  in  determining  the  right  form  to  use. 

Similar  confusion  occurs  with  the  verbs  sit  and  rise,  and  may 
be  removed  by  learning  the  following,  the  only  correct  forms : 

To  sit  down ;  sat  down ;  had  sat  quietly  reading  for 
an  hour;  having  sat  still  long  enough;  sitting  at 
his  desk;  he  had  sat  there  an  hour. 
Bread  always  rises;  the  river  rose;  it  had  risen 
five  feet  in  an  hour. 

Generally  set,  and  always  raise,  have  objects;  that  is,  you 
set  something  down,  and  you  always  raise  something  —  wages, 
or  a  ghost,  or  "  Cain." 

a.  Confusion  of  **  Parts  "  of  the  Verb 

The  second  error  in  connection  with  the  use  of  verbs  is 
confusing  the  "parts"  of  the  verb.  (See  page  49.)  Cer- 
tain parts  or  forms  of  verbs  are  used  to  make  assertions  only 
with  some  form  of  have  or  be;  lain  is  one  of  these  and  risen 
another.  These,  as  we  have  already  discovered,  are  made 
from  verbs  but  are  not  themselves  verbs.  They  require  a 
real  verb  with  them  before  they  can  assert.  Without  forms  of 
hitve  or  be,  certain  other  real  verbs  are  alone  correct.  For 
example : 

With  have  or  be,  use  only :  Without  have  or  be,  use  only : 

Done  Did 

Have  done,  is  done  I  did  it,  he  did  very  well 

Gone  Went 

Having  gone,  has  gone  They  went,  we  went 
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Come 
Had  come,  would  come 


Run 

Had  run,  is  run 
Taken 

Have  taken,  is  being  taken 

Written 
Have,  had,  or  is  written 


Came 
I    came    yesterday,    who 
came  in?    We  all  came 
together 
Ran 

He  ran  it  in  ten  seconds 
Took 
They     took     what     ^ey 
wanted 
Wrote 
I  wrote  it  hurriecHy 


Other  forms  made  from  verbs,  and  used  only  with  real  verbs 
formed  from  have  or  be,  are  become,  drunk,  rung,  broken;  and 
no  other  forms  of  these  words  are  used  with  have  or  be. 

A  few  other  verb  parts  or  forms  need  attention  because  they 
cause  trouble  in  special,  instances.  Burst  is  correct  with  or 
without  hofi/e  or  be,  "  The  pipes  froze  and  burst;  they  have 
burst  twice  this  winter."  Bust  is  not  accepted  as  part  of  a 
verb,  and  busted  is  used  only  as  a  slang  term  parallel  to  broke. 

3.  The  So-Called  *'  Subjunctive  ** 

The  third  error  in  connection  with  verbs  concerns  the  so- 
called  "  subjunctive."  The  peculiarity  of  this  case  is  that 
good,  ordinary  usage  is  actually  right,  but  that  we  are  most  of 
us  so  troubled  by  the  ghost  of  a  former  rule  that  we  feel  this 
common  usage  to  be  incorrect. 

Many  languages  have  elaborate  forms  to  indicate  that  a 
speaker  means  a  statement  to  be  taken  as  untrue  to  the  facts 
or  very  doubtful  —  after  wish  or  if,  for  instance.  Modem 
English  has  almost  no  verb  forms  especially  reserved  for  this 
purpose.  But  in  statements  after  if  and  the  verb  wish  the 
following  forms  are  used  when  you  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
statement  is  untrue  or  imlikely.  The  forms  are  given  here 
because  wrong  ones  are  often  substituted  in  careless  or  unlet- 
tered speech. 
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If  he  had  come  on  time  I  could  have  seen  him.     (He  didn't) 

I  wish  I  had  been  here  earlier. 

Even  if  he  came  and  begged  me,  I  wouldn't  give  in  now. 

(Note  that  though  this  looks  like  a  form  for  past  time,  it 

refers  unmistakably  to  the  future.) 
If  he  should  pass  without  speaking,  call  out  to  him. 

You  note  that  if  the  first  two  statements  above  were  meant 
to  be  true,  instead  of  untrue,  the  forms  would  be  —  he  came 
on  time,  and  /  zvas  here  earlier.  The  forms  for  the  past  and 
past-perfect  tenses  and  the  verb  should,  in  modem  English  do 
all  the  work  of  the  elaborate  subjunctive  forms  of  other  lan- 
guages —  and  we  may  be  sure  that  English  is  the  gainer  by 
this  simpler  way  of  doing  things. 

The  left-over  subjunctives  from  older  English  are  so  few 
and  unimportant  as  hardly  to  need  mention,  but  grammars 
still  try  to  drill  them  in  as  if  they  were  highly  important.  The 
forms  he,  she,  or  it  —  do,  come,  run,  be  and  the  like  —  are 
rare ;  they  occur  only  ( i )  in  highly  "  literary  "  writing  and  (2) 
in  a  few  stock  phrases  like  "  I  move  that  the  janitor  be  paid." 
The  only  other  old-subjtmctive  form  is  were  in  the  singular 
number  —  I,  she,  it,  or  he  were.  This  has  been  generally 
superseded  by  was,  even  in  statements  clearly  meant  to  be 
taken  as  untrue,  in  every-day  speech  and  writing  even  of  the 
most  careful  and  cultivated  people.  But  it  may  be  stated  that 
on  particular  occasions,  in  precise  and  somewhat  formal  writ- 
ing, the  form  for  tmtrue  or  doubtful  cases  may  best  be  as 
follows : 

If    I   were   you  .  .  .  (This   is   the   commonest   and   best- 
accepted  of  the  were  forms) 
If  this  were  colder  it  would  taste  better  (usually  was) 
I  wish  I  were  dead  ("  literary  "  and  not  likely  to  be  really 
said) 

In  cases  like  the  above  we  can  afford  to  know  and  even  to 
master  the  more  precisely  "  correct  "  form  demanded  by  pre- 
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cise  people,  because  we  are  then  on  the  safe  side  and  run  no 
risk  of  lessening  the  effect  we  intend  by  offending  such  peo- 
ple's ideas  of  "  proper  expression."  In  cases  of  divided  usage, 
such  as  between  subjunctive  was  and  were,  we  need  avoid  only 
a  positively  overprecise  and  absurd  distinction.  We  are  likely 
to  be  more  comfortable  on  the  conservative  side  of  the  line. 

4.  Agreement  of  Tenses 

Another  error  in  connection  with  verbs  concerns  the  agree- 
ment of  tenses.  Tenses  are  special  forms  of  verbs  indicating 
the  time  when  anything  happens. 

Confusion  sometimes  occurs  in  using  the  forms  for  present 
and  past  tenses.  The  most  frequent  instance  is  that  of  scad 
and  says.  Said  is  alot^  correct  for  the  past :  "  He  said  to 
me  .  .  ." ;  "  Then  I  said  ...";"'  Yes,'  said  my  customer, 
'  but  .  .  .' "  Says  is  for  present  time  or  usual  custom. 
"  Whoever  says  that  war  is  a  glorious  adventure  knows  noth- 
ing about  it."  "  A  bad  debtor  always  says  he  will  pay  next 
month."  Gave  also  is  the  only  correct  form  for  the  past  of 
give. 

It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  present  time  is  less 
often  expressed  by  the  so-called  regular  present  form  than  by 
the  forms  "  I  am  eating  "  and  "  They  are  looking  around." 
The  regular  present  form  very  often  gives  the  meaning  that  a 
statement  is  always  or  generally  true  —  for  example :  "  Ice 
is  cold." 

The  past  tense  is  sometimes  used  inaccurately  for  two  other 
forms :  the  present-perfect  and  the  past-perfect.  But  it  is  im- 
portant to  use  both  of  these  tense  forms  correctly,  because  they 
make  decidedly  useful  distinctions  in  meaning.  Their  proper 
separation  and  uses  are  illustrated  as  follows : 

Past  tense,  representing  something  happening  at  a  time  spe- 
cifically mentioned : 

He  arrived  yesterday. 
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I  was  in  Chicago  about  two  years  ago. 
I  read  Dc  Morgan's  "  Joseph  Vance  "  when  it  was  first  pub- 
lished. 
John  waited  in  the  car  while  I  went  for  gasoline. 
Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  wicked  king. 

Past-perfect  tense,  representing  something  happening  before 
the  time  specifically  mentioned  for  the  past  tense : 

He  had  arrived  before  I  reached  the  depot. 

The  fire  bells  rang  at  eleven  o'clock.  I  had  gone  to  sleep  as 
usual  at  ten. 

I  had  not  been  in  town  long  before  Jones  looked  me  up. 

We  hadh't  read  "  The  Rough  Road/'  but  when  Jerry  recom- 
mended it,  we  did 

Present-perfect  tense,  representing  something  happening  re- 
peatedly, continuotisly,  or  at  a  time  not  specifically  mentioned : 

I  have  never  been  in  St.  Louis.     (Covers  a  considerable 

period.) 
He  hasn't  arrived  yet. 
I  have  read  most  of  Kipling's  stories. 
I  have  seen  greater  wonders  than  this. 
Haven't  you  read  "  Why  Men  Fight "  ? 

Infinitive 

The  tense  of  the  infinitive  is  always  relative  to  that  of  the 
main  verb.  The  present  infinitive  merely  indicates  that  the 
action  expressed  is  incomplete  at  the  time  indicated  by  the 
principal  verb.  The  perfect  infinitive  shows  that  the  action  is 
complete  at  the  time  of  the  principal  verb.  "  I  am  glad  to  see 
you."     "  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you." 

With  a  verb  of  purpose  or  intention,  the  action  is,  of  course, 
incomplete  at  the  time  indicated  by  the  chief  verb.  Therefore 
the  present  infinitive  must  be  used.  It  is  wrong  to  say  "  I 
intended  to  have  come."  Say,  "  I  intended  to  come,"  "  I  had 
intended  to  come."  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  ought 
in  the  future-past  tense:     "  They  ought  to  have  gone." 
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Another  case,  similar  to  that  of  the  subjunctive,  comes  in 
connection  with  the  future  tense.  A  great  many  people  are 
troubled  by  an  old  rule  which  made  a  really  overprecise  and 
untrue  distinction.  I  refer  to  the  shall  and  will  question. 
Many  complex  distinctions  were  laid  down  in  the  artificial  old 
grammars  as  to  when  to  use  shall  and  when  to  use  will. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  past  the  practice  today 
has  come  to  be  pretty  simple.  I  happen  to  have  collected  data 
toward  proving  that  the  future  form  is  in  practically  all  normal 
cases  **  I  or  we  will  go,"  etc.  Shall  is  reserved  for  special  cir- 
cumstances —  oftenest  to  show  the  subject  of  the  verb  as  help- 
less in  the  face  of  superior  forces : 

He  shall  live  to  regret  this.     (I  will  see  to  that.) 
I  shall  never  (be  able  to)  forget  that  awful  scene. 

These  and  like  exceptional  cases,  however,  are  not  impor- 
tant. For  all  practical  purposes  we  can  forget  the  confusing 
and  bothersome  things  we  have  been  taught  about  shall  and 
also  should.  We  can  rest  comfortable  in  the  knowledge  that 
common  usage  is  here  nearer  the  cultivated  standard  than  is 
the  painfully-taught  custom  of  the  schools  and  the  text-books. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  accepted  and  courteous  form  for 
questions  is  "  Shall  I ?  "  or  "  Shall  we?  "  as  well  as  "  May  I? '' 
or  "May  we?" 

The  future-perfect  tense,  will  have  seen,  etc.,  is  used  only  on 
distinctly  formal  and  literary  occasions.     For  example : 


u 


By  six  o'clock  they  will  have  arrived  home." 


5.  Agreement  of  Verb  with  Subject 

One  other  case  in  connection  with  the  verb  is  the  change  in 
form  according  to  the  number  of  the  subject. 

To  make  sure  that  a  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  it  is  not 
necessary  to  learn  long  and  useless  conjugations  of  verbs,  but 
simply  to  find  out  what  the  subject  is  in  your  sentence  and 
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whether  it  takes  a  singular  or  a  plural  verb.  A  few  typical 
phrases  cause  so  much  difficulty  in  this  respect  that  they  are 
specially  listed  here;  when  any  one  of  these  types  occurs  it  is 
well  to  examine  the  structure  closely  to  discover  whether  or 
not  your  verb  does  agree  with  the  actual  subject: 


Many  users  of  careful  and  cultivated  English  say  "  it  don't," 
and  defend  it  as  simpler.  But  we  may  do  well  to  learn  care- 
fully the  forms  above.  They  are  accepted  as  unquestionably 
right,  are  on  the  conservative  side  of  the  line,  and  cause  no 
great  trouble  for  their  mastery.  The  error  just  mentioned  is 
chiefly  found  in  speech,  rarely  in  writing. 

There  were  six  men  in  the  party. 

There  were  a  table,  a  dresser,  and  six  chairs  in  the  room. 

Here  the  subject  follows  the  verb,  and  especially  in  the  sec- 
ond case  is  likely  not  to  be  thought  of  as  plural.  But,  in  writ- 
ing at  least,  the  singular  verb  here  is  hardly  to  be  defended;  it 
might  pass  unquestioned  in  speech,  which  cannot  be  proof-read 
and  corrected  before  it  is  issued. 


Either  Jim  or  his  father 
Neither  Mary  nor  Juliet 
Is  Fred  or  Jack  at  home  ? 


} 


is  here. 


Here  the  subjects  are  not  added  up,  as  with  and,  but  are  con- 
sidered separately  and  one  at  a  tirne.  Most  persons  are  care- 
less as  to  this  in  speech,  but  there  is  no  question  that  the 
above  forms  are  correct  and  should  be  chosen,  particularly  in 
correcting  written  work. 

One  of  the  battleships  /toj  been  sunk. 

A  basket  of  oranges  and  lemons  was  missing. 
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Neither  of  the  men  was  satisfied. 

Here  the  verb  tends  wrongly  to  agree  with  the  nearest  word, 
and  not  with  its  true  subject,  which  is  one,  a  basket,  neither. 
This  type  of  subject  needs  specially  careful  watching  and 
practice. 

You  were  tiiere,  John;  weren't  you  one  of  the  party? 
We  went  in  and  were  welcomed  heartily. 
They  saw  him  and  were  much  relieved. 
Both  John  and  Mary  were  absent-minded. 

Were  is  the  only  correct  form  with  all  these  subjects  —  with 
you  meaning  one  person  as  well  as  meaning  several.  A  mis- 
take in  this  group  is  a  grosser  error  and  more  to  be  avoided 
than  any  of  those  already  noted. 

Times  aren't  what  they  used,  to  be. 

I'm  not  going  to  stand  for  this. 

You  aren't  proposing  this  seriously? 

He  hasn't  got  to  take  your  offer  if  he  doesn't  want  to. 

His  business  isn't  so  solid  as  it  was  a  month  ago. 

The  use  of  ain't  in  all  these  places  is  extremely  wide-spread, 
but  the  same  comments  apply  here  as  for  it  don't  (already 
noted). 

Study  of  the  following  sentences  and  correct  supplying  of 
the  missing  forms  according  to  the  principles  just  given  will 
repay  anyone  who  does  not  feel  perfectly  sure  of  himself.  If 
letters  are  needed  in  the  dotted  spaces,  supply  them;  if  not, 
leave  the  spaces  blank : 

Where  w. . .  you  when  the  fire  started? 
A  cargo  of  all  sorts  of  electrical  appliances  and  small  power 
engines  w. . . .  shipped  to  Santiago  yesterday. 

n't  either  Harry  or  his  father  been  heard  from? 

There  seem. .  to  have  been  six  persons  in  the  wrecked  car. 
It  do.  .n't  matter  what  your  ideas  on  the  subject  are. 
Mrs.  Jones  do.  .n't  seem  to  be  a  very  capable  mother. 
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One  of  my  best  customers  ha. .  gone  bankrupt  lately. 

Prices  a.  .n't  going  to  be  any  lower  for  several  years. 

Both  my  partner  and  I  w..  then  sure  that  this  clerk  was 
stealing. 

I  assure  you  it  .  .n't  true. 

Not  one  of  the  directors  in  those  ten  companies  w. . . .  com- 
petent 

We  put  in  the  day  examining  his  machines  and  w. . .  suc- 
cessful in  locating  the  defects  in  his  plan. 

6.  Possessive  Forms  —  Nouns  and  Pronouns 

Three  types  of  error  occur  very  often  in  connection  with  the 
forms  of  nouns  and  pronouns.  In  addition  to  their  plurals 
nouns  have  but  two  forms,  the  usual  form  and  a  possessive : 
man  —  man's;  boys  —  boys';  men  —  men's.  Most  pronouns 
have  three  forms:  the  nominative,  used  as  subject  of  the  verb; 
the  objective  (see  page  TJ^  ;  and  the  possessive.     For  example : 

Nominative  —  He,  who,  she,  they,  it,  you,  we. 
Possessive  — His,  whose,  her,  their,  its,  your,  our. 
Objective     — Him,  whom,  her,  them,  it,    you,    us. 

It  and  you  have  the  same  form  for  both  nominative  and 
objective.  There  are  special  possessive  forms  —  yours,  hers, 
theirs,  ours, —  used  in  such  sentences  as  "  The  book  is  ours, 
not  yours ;  it  used  to  be  theirs  —  hers  and  his." 

The  marks  indicating  possession  in  nouns  and  pronouns  are 
frequent  causes  of  trouble.  The  principles  can  be  stated 
briefly  and  they  must  be  referred  to  constantly  by  anyone  who 
is  not  sure  of  their  use  in  writing: 

I.  It  is  right  and  safe  to  add  apostrophe  and  s  Cs)  to  any 
singular  noun  to  form  its  possessive.  "  Jones's  hat," 
"  Moses's  laws  "  may  seem  absurd,  and  certainly  we 
do  not  need  to  pronounce  them  in  full ;  but  probably 
the  rule  is  most  easily  learned  in  this  form. 
Many  good   printing  houses  and   business   offices, 
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however,  now  write  "Jones'  hat,"  omitting  the  s 
after  the  apostrophe  where  the  noun  already  ends 
with  s,  and  certain  rare  idioms  like  "  for  goodness' 
sake  "  are  always  so  written. 

2.  Plurals  of  most  nouns  end  in  s.     In  these  cases  only  the 

apostrophe  is  added  after  this  s  to  form  the  posses- 
sive :  "  the  Smiths'  house " ;  "  the  boys'  caps " ; 
"misses'  coats";  "ladies'  hats."  The  few  words 
whose  plurals  do  not  end  in  s  —  men,  women,  chU- 
dren  are  the  only  ones  used  at  all  commonly  in  the 
possessive  —  add  's:  children's,  women's,  men's. 
Note  that  in  both  these  rules  the  one  essential  point  is 
that  whenever  a  word  ends  in  s,  whether  in  singular 
or  plural,  we  travel  on  out  beyond  the  s  before 
adding  the  possessive  apostrophe.  "  Dicken's "  is 
not  correct,  but  we  may  write  either  "  Dickens' "  or 
"  Dickens's."  Always  for  the  plural  "  the  Dickenscs' 
family  pictures,"  "  the  Joneses'  auto." 

3.  The  commonest  mistakes  are  with  the  possessives  of 

pronouns;  note  simply  that  none  of  these  have  any 
apostrophe  whatever: 

Its,  yours,  theirs,  his,  hers,  whose,   ours 
Whose  hat  is  this?    The  dog  broke  its  leg. 
Whenever  you  see  one  of  these  words  with  an  apos- 
trophe correctly  used,   it  means  something  else  — 
usually  a  short  form  for  it  is,  who  is,  etc.     "  It's  a 
long  way  to  Tipperary,"  ''  Who's  your  friend  ?  " 

7.  Plural  Forms 

Another  case  is  that  of  plural  forms.     As  already  noted,  the 
majority  of  nouns  form  their  plural  by  adding  s. 

boy  boys 

hat  hats 
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Those  ending  in  s,  ch,  sh,  and  x  add  es. 

church  churches 

fox  foxes 

These  are  simple  plurals.  There  are,  however,  in  grammar 
texts,  long  lists  of  irregular  plurals,  but  only  a  few  of  these 
cause  serious  trouble.  If  you  are  in  doubt,  reference  to  a 
dictionary  is  always  handier  and  much  surer  than  any  attempt 
to  recall  a  memorized  list.  But  we  may  note  that  the  word 
data,  a  foreign  plural,  must  have  a  plural  verb,  and  is  referred 
to  as  ''  those  data,  which  were  useless  after  all  my  trouble  in 
gathering  them."  Species,  another  foreign  importation,  is 
both  singular  and  plural  —  one  species  or  several  species. 
Specie  is,  of  course,  an  entirely  different  word.  Kind  and 
sort,  more  common  and  useful  words  than  species,  are  invari- 
ably singular  unless  you  add  s;  we  may  say  this  kind,  that  sort, 
these  sorts,  those  kinds. 

There  is  one  instance  of  error  in  the  use  of  plurals  which  is 
particularly  flagrant,  although  it  is  confined  to  speech.  Some 
men  otherwise  fairly  correct  in  speech  say  "  them  apples," 
"them  notes,"  in  place  of  those.  Whoever  makes  this  mis- 
take, like  one  who  uses  says  in  place  of  said  for  the  past  tense, 
lays  himself  open  to  the  harshest  criticism  as  illiterate  or  heed- 
less. The  remedy  is  simply  to  practice  saying  "  those  men," 
"  those  papers,"  and  the  like,  over  and  over  again,  morning, 
noon,  and  evening,  until  this  form  alone  comes  to  sound  nat- 
ural and  easy.  This  is  the  only  safeguard.  Reading  or  even 
memorizing  a  list  of  correct  forms  will  not  do  the  business; 
effort  must  be  extended  much  further,  until  you  have  complete 
mastery  of  the  desirable  form  for  every  occasion,  and  until 
the  correct  usage  is  really  habitual,  not  painfully  careful  and 
conscious. 

Then  there  are  instances  in  which  there  is  doubt  whether  a 
singular  or  plural  form  is  to  be  used.     Words  like  a  man,  a 
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person,  everybody,  somebody,  everyone,  someone,  take  always, 
of  course,  a  singular  verb.  And  most  of  them  cause  no 
trouble  with  their  verbs.  But  when  it  comes  to  referring  to 
them  with  pronouns  in  place'  of  repeating  the  words  them- 
selves, we  find  ahnost  everybody  getting  into  difficulty.  The 
trouble  comes  because,  although  we  always  say  "  Everybody 
was  there,"  we  are  thinking  of  the  crowd,  and  it  is  positively  a 
wrench  to  bring  ourselves  to  add  "  and  brought  his  lunch." 
Yet,  logically,  this  is  the  correct  form.  I  doubt  if  violation 
of  most  of  the  prescriptions  in  this  paragraph  can  be  classed  as 
gross  errors  in  every-day,  practical  speech.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
worth  while  to  pay  attention  to  what  the  right  forms  are,  and 
to  see  that  they  are  used  in  revision  of  work  that  is  to  stand 
any  sort  of  careful  scrutiny. 

Nobody  seemed  able  to  mind  his  ovn  business. 

Everybody' 

Everyone     '        must  do  his  own  work  without  help. 

Each  one  ^ 

In  all  these  cases,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his,  not  their,  is 
correct.  Of  course,  a  verb  must  agree  with  its  pronoun  sub- 
ject in  each  of  these  cases  also.  Typical  difficulties  are  illus- 
trated by  the  sentences: 

Chicago  is  one  of  fifty  cities  that  have  changed  from  large 
to  small  school  boards.  (Here  that  and  its  verb  are  plural 
because  all  fifty  cities  have  changed,  not  Chicago  only.) 

John  was  the  only  one  of  seventy  applicants  who  was  able 
to  follow  simple  directions  accurately.  (Here  who  and  its 
verb  are  singular  because  it  was  only  one  who  was  able.) 

It  is  essential,  then,  to  watch  pronouns  carefully  to  see  what, 
precisely,  they  refer  to  and  whether  they  agree  with  their  sub- 
jects. Particularly  in  need  of  watching  are  pronotms  refer- 
ring to  words  that  we  are  likely  to  think  of  as  representing 
several,  but  that  represent  only  one  sample  —  a  man,  any  man, 
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>ody,  everybody,  standing  as  representatives  of  all  men 
"sons. 

jective  Fonns  in  Pronouns 

ans  in  English  do  not  show  by  their  form  whether  they 
ibjects  or  objects  of  verbs  and  prepositions.  Except  for 
x>ssessives  they  have  but  one  form.  But  most  pronouns 
L  separate  "  objective  case,"  which  is  used  after  verbs  that 
ent  an  action  which  ends  on  the  pronoun,  and  after 
sitions  {like,  with,  for,  between,  etc.),  as  for  example, 
Tick  him  and  ran  after  him'' 

Ny  we  have  difficulty  with  those  cases  usually  when  the 
un  does  not  come  immediately  after  the  verb  or  prepo- 

3 

When  there  are  two  objects  to  a  verb  or  preposition,  the 
form  of  the  second  is  sometimes  in  doubt  — "  for  you 
and  I  (or  me),"  "  I  like  John  and  she  (or  her)." 

When  the  object  comes  first  and  so  is  separated  from  its 
ruling  verb  or  preposition,  the  right  form  is  some- 
times troublesome  — "  the  man  who,  or  whom,  I  was 
working  for  "  and  "  who,  or  whcwn,  I  used  to  know 
in  Denver?  " 

t  test  for  these  cases  is  extremely  simple :     Place  the  pro- 
n  its  usual  order,  next  to  the  verb  or  preposition,  and  see 
form  is  correct : 

Possible  Forms  Correct  Forms 

you  and  me  (or  I)  for  me 

Mary  and  he  (or  him)  saw  him 

e  John  and  she  (or  her)  like  her 

yeen  you  and  I  (or  me)  between  me 

>  or  whom  did  you  see  ?  saw  whom 

>  or  whom  I  worked  for  worked  for  whom 

i  or  whom  I  used  to  know        used  to  know  whom 
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This  test  presents  no  special  difficulties,  and  it  clears  away 
nearly  all  the  mists. 

9.  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 

There  are  finally  three  questions  of  agreement  in  connection 
with  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

An  adjective  is  a  modifier  of  a  notm  or  a  pronoun ;  an  ad- 
verb is  a  modifier  of  an)rthing  else.  For  example,  we  say 
**  The  man  is  good  " ;  in  this  case  good  modifies  or  describes 
man,  a  noun,  and  is  therefore  an  adjective.  But  when  we  say 
"  He  plays  well,"  the  modifier,  well,  is  an  adverb  since  it  modi- 
fies not  he,  but  plays,  a  verb. 

Various  superstitions  persist,  for  instance,  that  all  adverbs 
end  in  ly  or  that  all  ly  words  are  adverbs.  Thus,  we  find 
violent  condemnation  of  "  drive  slow "  and  "  come  quick," 
although  slow  and  quick  have  been  adverbs  in  good  standing 
for  hundreds  of  years.  But  in  certain  cases  correct  usage  is 
unmistakable,  and  the  incorrect  form  constitutes  a  flagrant 
violation.  The  test,  fortunately,  is  easy  to  apply  in  the  impor- 
tant cases.  We  say  plays  well,  sings  sweetly,  laughs  heartily, 
talks  exceedingly  well;  because  in  each  instance  the  modifier  is 
an  adverb  since  it  modifies  not  a  noun,  but  something  else-- 
here,  as  in  most  cases,  a  verb.  But  we  say :  "  The  flowers 
smell  sweet ";  "  Move  the  table  closer  to  the  front " ;  "  Pack 
the  trunk  full ";  ''  Their  figures  stood  out  clear  " ;  because  in 
these  cases  the  modifier  is  an  adjective  and  modifies  not  the 
verb,  but  a  noun. 

Naturally  many  cases  might  be  understood  either  way ;  you 
may  arrive  safe  or  safely,  pack  the  sand  tight  or  tightly  around 
the  mold,  meaning  to  modify  the  verb  or  the  noun,  and  be 
perfectly  correct.  Before  you  decide  that  a  word  in  question 
is  or  is  not  an  adverb,  it  is  better  not  to  take  anyone's  word  for 
it,  not  even  a  grammarian's,  but  to  look  in  a  reputable  diction- 
ary and  see  whether  the  word  in  question  is  marked  in  one 
paragraph  a.,  or  adj.,  in  another  adv.,  or  one  of  these  only. 
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10.  Some  Puzzling  Cases 

Certain  words  appear  to  be  especially  hard  to  classify. 
Like,  for  example,  is  commonly  misused  by  being  attached  to 
a  following  statement  or  clause  and  thus  made  a  dependent  con- 
nective, as  in  "  like  I  do,"  "  looks  like  he  is  drunk."  This 
usage  also  has  a  long  history,  but  it  is  generally  marked  "  in- 
correct "  and  "  illiterate  "  by  dictionaries  as  well  as  grammars, 
and  the  standard  and  accepted  forms  to  use  in  place  of  it  are 
important  to  know.  The  safe  and  conservative  rule  is: 
Never  use  like  with  a  verb  following ;  use  it  always  like  other 
prepositions  —  for,  with,  and  between  —  with  nouns  or  pro- 
nouns as  objects : 

looks  like  her  his  carelessness  looks  like 

deliberate  intent 
lies  like  a  trooper  bear  it  like  a  man 

When  a  statement  is  to  follow,  the  proper  connectives  are 
as,  as  if,  or  as  though  and  sometimes  such,  .  .  ,  as: 

looks  as  if  he  is  sick  jumped  as  though  he'd 

been  shot 
does  just  as  he  is  told  s%u:h  sunsets  as  we  have 

out  West. 
The  accepted  form  also  is: 

as  (not  like)  in  a  title  deed 
as  in  the  world  series  last  year 

Very  possibly  like  as  a  clause  connective  will  come  into  more 
and  more  fully  accepted  or  standard  use;  but  it  is  at  least  safe 
and  conservative  today  not  to  follow  this  use  where  you  must 
face  the  criticism  of  particular  and  careful  users  of  English 
whose  opinion  happens  to  be  important  to  you. 

A  similar  uncertainty  has  existed  about  as  and  than.  These 
words  may  practically  always  be  understood  as  connecting 
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clauses,  though  commonly  the  second  clause  is  incomplete.  So 
the  case  of  pronouns  following  them  can  readily  be  determined 
by  completing  the  shortened  clause ;  as  — 

He  is  as  tall  as  I  (am). 

I  can  run  farther  than  he  (can). 

I  like  him  better  than  she  (does),  or  than  (I  like)  her. 

II.  Double  Negatives 

The  language  from  which  English  is  developed  used  nega- 
tives very  freely,  and  so  did  early  English;  the  more,  the 
stronger.  The  poet  Chaucer  says  that  somebody  *'  never  did 
no  villainy  (wrong)  in  all  his  life  unto  no  person."  And 
similar  constructions  are  very  common  in  street  talk  today. 
Grammar  teachers  brought  up  on  Latin  have  tried  to  tell  us 
that  "  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative  "  in  English,  as  they 
do  in  Latin.  But  commonly  they  do  not.  When  a  boy  says, 
"  I  ain't  seen  no  dog,"  we  do  not  misunderstand  and  think  he 
has  seen  one ;  we  simply  conclude  that  he  speaks  vulgar  Eng- 
lish. 

It  is  the  same  with  other  negatives.  It  is  necessary  to  know 
the  expressions  listed  below,  because  others  commonly  substi- 
tuted for  them  are  sure  marks  of  very  bad  English : 

He  has  never  been  seen  since. 

I've  never  seen  anything  to  beat  that. 

(With  never  you  never  need  not  or  another  negative.) 

I  haven't  ever  been  there.     (Not  and  ever  take  the  place  of 

never.) 
I  have  no  money,  or,  I  haven't  (or,  haven't  got)  any  money. 
I  can't  see  any  reason,  or  I  can  see  no  reason,  for  going. 
I  have  only  five  dollars  left,  or  (rather  formal)  I  have  but 

five  dollars  left. 
I  have  hardly  any  time,  (or,  have  little  time),  for  exercise. 

All  this  may  be  summed  up :  I^ot  is  used  with  any  or  ever; 
it  is  unnecessary  and  incorrect  when  used  with  no,  none,  or 
never. 
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tain  phrases  like  "  I  can't  help  but  think  "  may  seem 
jr  illogical  and  doubly  negative ;  the  logical  and  formally 
t  expression  is  doubtless  either  "  I  can't  but  think  "  or 
in't  help  thinking."  Nevertheless,  "  I  can't  help  but 
"  is  accepted  in  standard  English  today.  This  is  merely 
^r  illustration  of  the  fact  that  not  logic,  but  actual  use  by 
users  of  the  language  determines  the  standing  of  any 
or  phrase. 

Standards  and  Forms  to  Accept 

t  following  special  and  serious  difficulties  with  grammar 
been  considered  and  illustrated  in  some  detail ;  whoever 
sufficient  heed  to  these  to  master  the  right  forms  listed 
>  unlikely  to  make  seriously  bad  mistakes  in  grammatical 
tness: 

Confusion  of  one  verb  with  another  —  forms  of  lie  and 

rise. 
Confusion  of  parts  of  the  verb  —  the  forms  that  assert, 

such  as  do,  and  those  which  never  assert,  such  as 

done. 
The  so-called  "  subjunctive,"  especially  the  forms  "  If 

he  had  come  "  and  "  If  he  should  come." 
Agreement  of  tenses  —  the  past  for  a  specified  time,  the 

past-^perfect  for  a  time  before  the  specified  time,  and 

the  present-perfect  for  a  happening  not  specified  in 

time. 
Agreement  of  verb  with  subject  —  a  matter  of  finding 

what  the  subject  is  and  whether  it  is  singular  or 

plural. 
Possessive  forms,  especially  of  nouns  ending  in  s  and 

of  pronouns  like  its  and  whose. 
Plural  forms  like  species,  data,  sorts,  etc. 
Objective  forms  of  pronouns,  such  as  "  With  you  and 

me  "  and  "  Saw  John  and  her." 
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9.  Distinguishing  adjectives  and  adverbs  —  finding  what  a 

given  word  modifies  and  what  form  is  therefore  cor- 
rect, as  "  plays  well." 

10.  Miscellaneous    difficulties    of    discrimination  —  espe- 

cially like,  as,  and  than. 

11.  Double  negatives  —  not  used  with  any  and  ever,  never 

with  no,  none,  and  never. 

If  the  correct  or  accepted  forms  in  any  of  these  sections  do 
not  "  seem  right  "  to  you,  remember  that  they  represent  never- 
theless a  study  of  the  actual  present-day  standard  of  English  — 
what  cultivated  people  generally  accept  and  demand.  The  only 
use  of  these  discussions  for  you  is  to  help  you  make  your  usage 
conform  with  that  of  persons  you  want  to  talk  or  write  to, 
whom  it  is  important  that  you  influence,  and  whose  opinion  as 
to  your  correctness  of  usage  may  determine  whether  you  per- 
suade them  to  see  the  points  you  are  making,  or  whether  you 
fail.  That  a  form  seems  strange  to  you  does  not  prove  its 
uselessness  or  over-precision.  Mastering  correctness  of  ex- 
pression is  all  a  matter  of  training.  With  gross  errors  such 
as  "  laid  down  "  and  "  I  done  it "  everyone  who  finds  himself 
using  such  expressions  must  simply  train  his  ears  and  his  pen 
to  the  accepted  form  or  to  be  rated  ignorant.  In  varying  de- 
grees the  same  thing  holds  true  of  all  the  forms  discussed 
here. 
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CHAPTER  V 

SMALLER  UNITS  —  EFFECTIVE  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Most  Important  Single  Element  in  Writing 

Sentences  constitute  probably  the  most  important  single  ele- 
ment in  good  writing.  Beyond  a  doubt,  for  the  man  who  is 
learning  to  write  they  constitute  the  most  troublesome  element. 

The  sentences  of  a  passage,  the  thought  units,  rather  than 
cither  the  individual  words  or  the  larger  blocks  of  thought 
called  paragraphs,  etc.,  are  what  the  reader's  mind  consciously 
reaches  for  and  grasps.  So  far  as  immediate  consciousness  is 
concerned,  for  the  great  majority  of  readers  a  passage  of 
writing  is  little  more  than  a  series  of  sentences  which  march 
before  his  mind  one  by  one.  Whether  a  bit  of  writing  can 
bear  close  scrutiny  depends  largely  on  the  detail  work,  the 
pattern,  the  graining,  the  "  hang  "  of  the  individual  sentences. 

Some  writers  stand  high  in  spite  of  serious  deficiencies 
otherwise,  because  their  sentences  are  individually  good,  not 
only  correct  and  clear,  but  interesting,  readable,  and  strong. 
Emerson  is  an  example.  The  way  his  thoughts  are  assembled 
into  paragraphs  and  larger  units  is  exasperating,  but  the  sen- 
tences individually  grip  your  attention.  They  are  hung  just 
right  They  seem  to  have  been  turned  over  and  over  in  his 
mind  for  years  and  polished  like  pebbles  in  the  ocean. 

For  example,  from  the  essay  on  "  Compensation  " : 

Our  strength  grows  out  of  our  weakness.  Not  until  we 
are  pricked  and  stung  and  sorely  shot  at,  awakens  the  indig- 
nation which  arms  itself  with  secret  forces.  A  great  man  is 
always  willing  to  be  little.  Whilst  he  sits  on  the  cushion  of 
advantages,  he  goes  to  sleep.  When  he  is  pushed,  tormented, 
defeated,  he  has  a  chance  to  learn  something;  he  has  been 
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put  on  his  wits,  on  his  manhood ;  he  has  gained  facts ;  learns 
his  ignorance;  is  cured  of  the  insanity  of  conceit;  has  got 
moderation  and  real  skill.  The  wise  man  always  throws 
himself  on  the  side  of  his  assailants.  It  is  more  his  interest 
than  it  is  theirs  to  find  his  weak  point.  The  wound  cica- 
trizes and  falls  off  from  him,  like  a  dead  skin,  and  when  they 
would  triumph,  lo !  he  has  passed  on  invulnerable.  .  .  . 

Sentence  Building  in  Speech  and  Writing 

Writing  differs  sharply  from  talk  in  the  close  conscious  at 
tention  which  it  gives  to  sentence  form.  The  advice  given  ii 
Volume  I  as  to  building  sentences  boils  down  to  this :  Kcc 
to  the  point,  and  be  direct !  For  writing  you  have  to  know 
great  deal  more.  You  must  know  how  to  get  particular  ci 
fects;  to  make  sentences  that  are  short  or  long;  simple,  ooq 
pound  or  complex;  loose  or  periodic;  sentences  with  the  subjec 
at  the  beginning,  or  with  the  subject  held  off  to  the  close ;  scr 
tences  in  which  the  thought  is  tied  together  with  connectiv 
words,  or  which  are  "  adjusted  "  by  means  of  "  inversion, 
etc.  In  even  the  simplest  bit  of  writing  you  may  want  t 
secure  any  one  of  innumerable  varieties  of  effects  in  your  see 
tence  construction. 

The  difference  in  objective  as  to  sentence  form  betwcc 
writing  and  speech  is  owing  to  the  essential  difference  of  cot 
ditions.  Under  the  conditions  of  talk,  thought  patterns  ths 
are  elaborate  or  intricate  are  out  of  the  question.  The  listenc 
is  unable  to  perceive  or  differentiate  them ;  the  speaker  is  imabl 
to  construct  them.  Talk  has  to  be  put  together  quickly,  on  ii 
spur  of  the  moment ;  if  we  attempt  any  but  simple  patterns  ^ 
"  talk  like  a  book." 

But  in  writing,  sentences  may  be  built  consciously  into  elab 
rate  patterns.  The  reader's  eye  takes  in  a  clause  or  senteni 
at  a  glance,  and  he  gets  a  fairly  distinct  impression  of  how  tl 
sentences  combine  into  paragraphs  and  larger  blocks.  At  h 
leisure  he  can  verify  and  compare  his  impressions.     The  read 
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is  able  therefore  to  notice  closely  the  significance  of  the  forms 
of  sentences. 

The  Writer  Can  Revise 

The  writer,  moreover,  has  time  to  work  over  his  sentence 
fomi  and  make  it  significant.  He  is  expected  to  do  so. 
Thoughts  come  to  him,  as  to  the  speaker,  in  a  more  or  less 
fragmentary,  disconnected  state.  If  he  is  wise  he  sets  them 
down  at  once  in  the  best  form  that  suggests  itself  at  the  mo- 
ment. Then  he  goes  back  and  examines  what  he  has  written. 
He  considers  the  ideas  which  the  passage  in  question  has  to 
present,  and  whether  the  first  grouping  indicates  their  meaning 
individually  and  collectively.  Here  is  one  particular  idea 
which  is  not  closely  related  to  anything  else.  Evidently  it 
should  constitute  a  sentence  by  itself.  Next  is  a  series  of 
three  items  which  at  present  make  three  separate  sentences. 
Properly,  they  need  to  be  considered  together  in  a  certain 
order;  they  should  form  a  three-step  sentence,  with  the  third 
step  most  prominent.  Next  comes  a  group  of  two  items  —  a 
dumb-bell  pattern ;  next  another  single  statement,  and  so  on. 

The  maxim  of  the  professional  is :  "  Write  the  thing  down 
as  it  first  comes  to  you,  and  then  tinker  it  persistently  until  you 
get  it  just  right.'* 

Good  Sentences  Largely  a  Matter  of  Revision 

The  sentences  of  literary  writers  are  recast  again  and  again. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  wrote  some  passages  of  his  novels 
twenty  times  or  more  before  he  got  them  into  the  easy  flowing 
form  that  was  printed.  I  once  saw  ten  successive  manuscript 
drafts  of  a  story  by  Margaret  Deland,  showing  constant  mi- 
nute recasting  of  the  sentences. 

Even  with  business  writing,  while  it  has  to  be  done  more 
quickly  than  that  of  a  literary  nature,  there  is  always  time  for 
necessary  retouching.     Letters,  however  rapidly  composed,  are 
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expected  to  be  "  read  over "  and  corrected  by  the  dictator. 
Newspaper  stories,  to  be  sure,  are  written  rapidly  in  the  first 
words  that  come,  but  the  copy  is  gone  over  with  care  by  a 
responsible  editor  before  it  is  printed.  Reports,  records,  and 
advertising  copy  are  worked  out  generally  with  careful  delib- 
eration. 

Study  of  Sentence  Form  Imperative 

Some  deliberate  study  of  sentence  form  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  every  man  who  must  write.  To  neglect  it  is  fatal. 
If  your  sentences  seem  clumsy,  careless,  or  lacking  in  crispness 
and  point,  it  is  hard  for  the  reader  to  think  weH  of  your  ideas. 
A  series  of  sentences  insufficiently  planned,  in  which  the  suc- 
cessive thoughts  fail  to  stand  out  clearly,  is  hard  reading;  it 
will  not  be  read  at  all  if  the  victim  can  help  it. 

Takes  Pains  and  Patience 

Planning  sentences  so  that  they  are  effective  takes  pains  and 
patience.  To  write  sentences  that  are  correct  involves  merely 
obeying  certain  prescriptions  of  grammatical  construction 
which,  as  Mr.  Leonard  has  set  forth  in  Chapters  III  and  IV, 
are  on  the  whole  definite  and  simple.  But  to  write  sentences 
that  people  will  read,  and  that  will  say  exactly  what  you  mean 
and  nothing  else,  involves  familiarizing  yourself  with  a  multi- 
tude of  details  regarding  processes  and  devices  —  what  they 
are  and  how  to  use  them.  That  takes  time.  No  -one  can  mas- 
ter it  quickly. 

Like  the  army  drill  it  involves  learning  a  lot  of  "  rules  and 
regulations,"  traditions,  practices,  and  devices  which  are  be- 
wilderingly  elaborate  and  intricate.  It  involves  getting  the 
habit  of  doing  a  great  many  seemingly  trivial  things  —  things 
which  you  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  futile  techni- 
calities —  with  a  fastidious  accuracy  that  seems  at  first  absurd. 
If  you  work  for  a  while  at  this  matter  of  sentence  building 
and  stop,  you  will  accomplish  but  little.     If  you  keep  on,  how- 
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ever,  the  rules  at  last  become  automatic  and  you  develop  an 
efficiency  such  as  you  never  could  have  reached  unaided. 

Study  Good  Books 

The  subject  of  building  good  sentences  has  been  threshed 
over  for  ages.     It  forms  the  staple  of  thousands  of  books,  in- 
cluding many  texts  in  business  English  which  have  appeared 
in  recent  years.     The  busy  man  who  wants  speedy  results  is 
inclined  to  think  that  these  books  deal  with  the  subject  in  too 
great  detail ;  to  suspect  sometimes  that  the  authors  have  not  a 
clear  grasp  of  the  matter  themselves.     This  first  judgment, 
however,  is  mistaken.     There  is  no  short-cut  for  this  part  of 
the  writer's  job.     The  subject  is  intrinsically  complex,  like 
chess  or  shorthand.     The  only  way  to  acquire  the  supple  dex- 
terity of  Judge  Gary,  Mr.  Vanderlip,  or  Mr.  Brisbane,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  you  need  for  your  own  situation,  is  the  way  they 
acquired  it,  by  working  at  the  subject  patiently  until  you  know. 
You  should  keep  on  hand  for  constant  consultation  a  few  good 
books  on  writing,  such  as  — "  Business  English  "  by  Hotch- 
kiss  and  Drew ;  "  English  Composition  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice "   by  Canby,   Pierce,   MacCracken,   May,   and   Wright ; 
**  Working  Principles  of  Rhetoric  "  by  Genunfg. 

Possibilities  of  Self-Training 

You  can  teach  yourself  a  great  deal,  however,  in  six  months. 
Spend  ten  minutes  daily  in  noting  definitely  the  form,  variety, 
and  eflfectiveness  of  the  sentence  construction  of  some  of  the 
letters,  reports,  advertising  copy,  etc.,  which  come  before  you. 
If  a  particular  letter  or  a  particular  article  in  a  trade  paper 
has  caught  your  attention  because  of  its  clear  or  cogent  state- 
ment of  thought,  stop  and  analyze  the  sentence  patterns,  to 
discover  how  the  trick  was  done.  What  you  consciously  no- 
ticed was  the  thought,  but  what  the  writer  worked  at  was  the 
hang  of  the  sentence  which  set  out  the  thought  at  the  right 
angle.     Do   your  analyzing   systematically.     Make   yourself 
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check  up  the  passages  which  you  examine  by  the  rules  and 
suggestions  of  your  books  on  English.  Then  apply  what  you 
have  observed  when  occasion  offers  in  your  own  writing.  See 
if  you  can  parallel  some  of  these  effects. 

If  you  will  do  this  carefully  for  six  months  the  habit  will 
be  safely  rooted.  After  that  it  will  strengthen  automatically. 
The  more  closely  you  tie  up  your  study  in  this  way  to  the 
reading  and  writing  which  is  of  business  importance  for  you, 
the  more  grateful  you  will  be  to  the  writers  of  these  English 
books  for  their  patient  analysis  of  particular  points. 

**  Control ''  Principles  —  Three  Main  Lines  of  Study 

To  present  in  detail  this  complex  matter  of  sentence  con- 
struction in  the  brief  space  here  available  is  impossible.  To 
fill  a  few  pages  with  so-called  "  practical  devices  "  would  be  as 
absurd  as  handing  out  a  quart  of  salt  water  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  ocean.  We  can  give  you,  instead,  a  few  "control" 
principles  which  will  guide  you  in  the  first  part  of  your  study. 
In  applying  them  you  should  remind  yourself  continually  of 
the  difference  between  writing  and  speech.  That  will  keep 
you  away  from  many  of  the  errors  and  wastes  that  perplex 
most  writers. 

The  ntunberless  items  to  be  considered  under  sentence  con- 
struction group  themselves  under  three  main  headings: 

1.  The  length  and  compactness  of  the  sentence  units  in 

writing  as  compared  with  speech. 

2.  The  detail  arrangement  of  the  sentence  pattern — the 

layout. 

3.  Discretion,  or  observance  of  the  reader's  limitations. 

These  three  headings  correspond  in  a  very  general  way 
to  the  two  main  topics  which  Mr.  Leonard  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  sentence .  correctness  or  grammar.     (See  page 

43.) 
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He  was  considering,  however,  merely  clearness  and  exactness. 
We  are  considering  effectiveness. 

First  Control  Principle  —  Compactness 

The  sentence  unit  in  writing  is  always  more  compact,  and 
is  nearly  always  larger  than  in  speech.  Whatever  writing  you 
have  to  do,  you  should  pack  your  thoughts  closer  than  in 
speech,  and  in  sentences  that  are  somewhat  longer. 

Here  is  an  advertisement  on  the  cover  of  Printer's  Ink, 
September,  191 9: 

The  story  of  Grapelade  is  a  business  romance.  It  began 
with  a  valuable  war  service  by  the  Welch  Grape  Juice  Com- 
pany —  there  is  no  ending.  A  taste  of  home  for  the  boys  of 
the  A.  E.  F.  in  France,  the  plans-deranging  Armistice,  a 
swift  selling  campaign,  trade  confidence  in  the  Welch  name, 
dealer  acceptance,  consumer  good-will  —  all  these  are  bound 
up  in  the  tale.  Within  six  months,  Grapelade  achieved  a 
National  distribution,  and  a  very  large  production  could  not 
fully  supply  the  demand.  No  finer  proof  could  be  had  of 
Welch  prestige  accumulated  by  persistent  advertising  or  of 
public  confidence  in  "  Welch  Quality  since  1869." 

The  name  "Grapelade"  is  an  Ayer  creation.  From  the 
b^^ning,  Ayer  Service  has  assisted  in  the  upbringing  of 
this  heakhy  business  youngster. 

See  how  compact  that  is ;  each  item  stated  clearly,  but  not  a 
Word  to  spare. 

Avoid  '^ Colloquial  Construction'' 

Compactness  of  texture  involves  in  the  first  place  elimina- 
tion of  many  of  what  might  be  called  "colloquial  construc- 
tions.*' The  colloquial  quality  of  language  appears  not  merely 
m  the  choice  of  words  but  ako  in  the  clause  and  sentence 
structure,  in  a  form  of  statement  somewhat  indirect  and 
wordy.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  passage  from  a  discussion  at 
the  meeting  of  an  executives'  club : 
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I  will  cite  the  instance  of  the  A.  M.  Beyers  Company,  of 
Pittsburg,  which  is  hiring  common  unskilled  labor  for  the 
steel  mills  for  $4.85  a  day  and  can  walk  out  to  the  gates  any 
time  and  replace  any  man  in  this  force  at  $3.50  and  don't  do 
it  because  they  don't  want  to  precipitate  a  labor  crisis,  and 
because  they  feel  that  if  they  can  possibly  make  the  thing 
stick  that  labor  will  be  better  off  in  the  long  run  under  those 
conditions. 

Deliberate  talk,  public  speaking  for  instance,  often  imitates  this 
"  groping  "  manner  in  order  to  give  the  impression  of  spon- 
taneity. 

The  conditions  of  writing,  however,  make  it  advisable  to 
eliminate  superfluous  words  and  all  appearance  of  hesitation 
and  groping.  Any  suggestion  that  the  writer  does  not  know 
just  how  he  wants  to  express  an  idea  —  a  suggestion  entirely 
proper  in  talk  —  is  fatal  in  writing.  We  are  not  supposed  to 
begin  to  write  until  we  have  our  thought  definitely  formed. 
The  process  followed  in  compressing  an  important  message 
into  a  ten-word  telegram  can  be  applied  with  advantage  to 
every  letter,  address,  or  report. 

Heavier  Clauses 

The  need  of  compactness  will  lead  to  heavier  clause  units, 
and  on  the  whole  longer  sentences,  than  those  of  talk. 
Throughout  the  chapters  on  language  in  Volume  I  the  student 
was  reminded  that  in  good  talk  the  clauses  are  "  lean  " ;  the 
ideal  form  of  clause  in  speech,  I  suppose,  is  a  single  noun,  a 
single  verb,  a  single  object  or  modifier,  as  in: 

"  America  means  a  chance  for  every  man.*' 

Here  is  a  passage  from  Dr.  Gon well's  famous  lecture 
"  Acres  of  Diamionds,"  which  has  been  listened  to  with  keer 
interest  by  thousands  of  audiences : 

I  was  once  lecturing  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  cashier  of 
the  bank  sat  directly  behind  a  lady  who  wore  a  very  large 
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hat.  I  said  to  that  audience,  ''Your  weahh  is  too  near  to 
you;  you  are  looking  right  over  it."  He  whispered  to  his 
friend,  "  Well,  then,  my  wealth  is  in  that  hat."  A  little  later, 
as  he  wrote  me,  I  said,  "  Wherever  there  is  a  human  need 
there  is  a  greater  fortune  than  a  mine  can  furnish."  He 
caught  my  thought,  and  he  drew  up  his  plan  for  a  better  hat 
pin  than  was  in  the  hat  before  him,  and  the  pin  is  now  being 
manufactured.  He  was  offered  fifty-five  thousand  dollars 
for  his  patent.  .  .  . 

Talk-Structure  too  Light  for  Writing 

Such  structure,  however,  is  too  thin,  too  light  in  weight  for 
writing.  Some  years  ago  I  remember  hearing  a  lecture  by  a 
famous  Brooklyn  clergyman.  It  seemed  to  me  both  clear  and 
thoughtful.  When  I  read  the  same  lecture  sometime  after- 
ward in  a  volume  of  addresses  I  was  greatly  disappointed; 
the  thought  seemed  pleasant  enough,  but  thin.  I  was  surprised 
at  the  change  in  my  own  estimate  and  examined  the  work  more 
closely.  The  fact  is,  my  first  impression  was  right;  the  lec- 
ture was  thoroughly  good  stuff.  But  the  ideas  had  been  for- 
mulated in  terms  of  the  ear  not  of  the  eye.  The  units 
in  which  they  were  presented  were  too  light  for  written 
style. 

Packing  the  Thought 

Writing  packs  into  single  sentences  what  talk  puts  into  a 
series  of  separate  sentences.  If  you  will  spend  a  few  minutes 
daily  in  knocking  out  partitions  between  short  sentences  in 
letters,  addresses,  reports,  etc.,  your  writing  manner  will  gain 
soHdity  and  dignity.  You  will  carry  the  reader  along  more 
quickly.  You  will  eliminate  duplication.  In  talk,  particu- 
larly if  we  wish  to  be  emphatic,  we  say  a  thing  over  and  over 
again ;  one  of  the  shots,  we  feel,  will  hit  the  target.  Often  in 
free  dictation  of  a  letter  or  article  we  do  the  same  thing. 
When  we  come  to  revise  the  copy,  however,  before  letting  it 
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go,  we  should  remember  that  in  writing  every  statement  must 
earn  its  floor  space. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  sentence  from  a  recent  public  utilities 
report  : 

The  increasing  congestion  of  vehicle  and  pedestrian  travel 
in  the  central  part  of  Cleveland  shows  that  the  relief  for 
street-car  congestion  must  come  from  either  looping  back 
a  large  proportion  of  the  cars  farther  from  the  city's  center, 
or  placing  them  underground  in  a  subway  in  this  district, 
or  combining  both  expedients. 

Second    Control    Principle  —  Layout  —  Indicating    Relation- 
ship of  Sentence  Elements 

The  problems  connected  with  the  layout  of  the  sentence,  the 
sentence  pattern  by  which  we  indicate  the  various  "  relations  " 
of  the  successive  thoughts,  are  even  more  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult than  those  connected  with  the  size  of  the  sentence  unit. 
The  relations  of  our  thoughts  are  rarely  simple,  direct,  obvi- 
ous ;  they  are  often  subtle  and  intricate,  even  when  the  subject 
matter  is  almost  commonplace.  To  indicate  them  clearly  by 
means  of  the  devices  at  the  writer's  command  is  no  easy 
task. 

In  talking,  these  relations  are  indicated  by  the  play  of  the 
voice,  and  the  problem  of  layout  does  not  exist.  The  pattern 
of  our  sentence  is  determined  by  impulse  and  grammatical 
custom.  When  we  start  to  speak  we  begin  with  what  conies 
first  to  mind,  generally  phrasing  that  first  item  as  the  subject 
of  the  sentence,  and  filling  in  those  which  go  with  it  in  the 
normal  order  of  verb,  object,  modifiers.  The  next  sentence 
shapes  itself  on  much  the  same  pattern,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 
Just  how  the  successive  thought  relations  or  statements  are  to 
be  connected;  which  is  the  main  idea;  what  is  the  order  of 
precedence  among  the  minor  ideas;  all  that  is  shown  by  the 
play  of  intonation.     Mention  has  been  made  in  Volume  I  of 
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the  feat  of  the  great  actress,  Modjeska,  who  could  make  an 
English-speaking  audience  laugh  or  weep  merely  by  reciting 
the  multiplication  table  in  Polish  in  varying  rhythms. 

The  writer  has  to  do  all  this  by  the  arrangement  of  his 
words,  and  the  skilful  writer  succeeds.  His  sentences  show 
trimness  and  method,  each  item  rolled  into  place  as  deftly  as 
a  billiard  ball  is  placed  by  the  cue  of  an  expert.  He  may 
utilize  three  kinds  of  devices  in  indicating  sentence  layout. 

1.  Subordination  of  certain  statements  or  sentence  ele- 

ments to  others. 

2.  The  order  of  mention  of  the  different  statements. 

3.  Special  devices  for  indicating  the  connection  of  one 

statement  with  another. 

Subordination  —  The  Complex  Sentence 

The  first  of  the  methods  which  the  writer  finds  useful  for 
accomplishing  these  results  consists  in  subordinating  minor 
ideas  grammatically,  so  as  to  throw  stress  on  the  main  thought. 

The  writer  is  able  to  single  out  one  item  for  prominence, 
and  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  others  by  ingen- 
ious use  of  the  three  types  of  sentence  construction  known  as 
simple,  compound,  and  complex.  (See  pages  49,  52.)  In 
talk  we  use  almost  exclusively  simple  and  compound  sentences, 
the  natural,  spontaneous  types ;  the  complex  sentence  seems  la- 
bored and  artificial. 

For  writing,  however,  the  complex  sentence,  with  its  definite 
emphasis  on  one  element,  is  peculiarly  useful.  Sentences  of 
the  other  types,  when  the  coloring  of  the  voice  is  lacking,  often 
fail  to  indicate  thought  relations  precisely.  The  compound 
sentence  particularly  fails  to  indicate  the  comparative  impor- 
tance of  its  different  elements.  The  writer  should  beware, 
above  all,  of  overdoing  the  "  dumb-bell "  form  of  compound 
sentence  —  two  independent  statements  set  off  by  *'  and  "  or 
"  but,*'  as  in  the  following : 
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We  are  building  just  one  model  —  at  a  price  several  hun- 
dred dollars  lower  than  any  other  truck  of  like  quality  and 
capacity,  and  we  have  established  this  price  by  standardiz- 
ing, buying,  and  building  in  quantity. 

Our  Company  is  amply  financed.  Our  factory  buildings 
are  single  story,  and  constructed  for  production  efficiency. 
Our  schedule  calls  for  2,500  chassis  for  this  year,  and  we 
are  increasing  it  in  order  to  turn  out  our  full  quota  of 
5,000  chassis  for  1918. 

The  complex  sentence  does  not  seem  artificial  in  writing 
which  is  expected  to  be  carefully  planned.  Examine  a  few  of 
the  letters  and  articles  which  come  daily  to  your  desk.  You 
will  discover  for  yoiu'self  that  the  writing  which  impresses 
you  as  tasty,  clean-cut,  spirited,  and  readily  intelligible,  has  a 
large  proportion  of  sentences  of  this  type,  each  containing  two 
or  three  clauses  or  statements.  For  example,  from  a  letter 
printed  in  "  Constructive  Dictation,"  by  Prof.  E.  G.  Gardner. 

*  Every  once  in  a  while  one  of  our  customers  comes  to 
Pittsburgh  and  spends  a  few  hours  in  the  factory.  After 
he  has  seen  one  or  two  floors,  he  says,  "Why,  I  never 
thought  the  cork  business  was  so  far-reaching,  or  so  interest- 
ing to  the  outsider." 

And  that  is  the  impression  most  people  have,  because 
they  don't  know  how  many  things  can  be  made  of  cork. 
But  after  a  visitor  leaves  our  factory,  he  generally  has  a 
different  viewpoint.  If  he  buys  cork  in  any  of  its  manu- 
factured forms,  he  remembers  how  Armstrong  makes  it; 
the  wonderful  machines  employed  in  its  making;  and  the 
way  every  bit  of  waste  is  utilized  and  made  into  something 
that  isn't  waste.  As  a  result,  he  knows  that  what  he  buys 
from  Armstrong  is  going  to  be  high  in  quality,  reasonable  in 
cost,  and  backed  by  an  organization  whose  motto  is,  "The 
customer  first." 

For  the  sake  of  the  thousands  of  buyers  of  Armstrong 
products  who  cannot  see  these  things  for  themselves,  we 
are  printing  the  most  vital  points  for  them  to   read.    A 

*  Permission    to    use    extract    taken    from    Gardner's    "  ConttmcttTe    Dictatioo. 
granted  by  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Publishers^ 
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small  folder  is  enclosed.  We  believe  it  will  be  worth  your 
while  to  read  it.  There  are  others  coming  in  a  few  weeks. 
If  you  wish  copies  of  them  as  they  are  published,  to  give 
to  your  friends,  we  will  supply  them  gladly. 

Order  of  Mention  »-  Emphasis  or  **  Loading  ** 

Another  device  in  constant  use  in  effective  layout  of  sen- 
tences IS  that  of  emphasis,  or  loading  —  the  practice,  that  is, 
of  mentioning  the  items  in  certain  order  so  as  to  throw  special 
attention  upon  those  desired  to  be  featured. 

In  writing  of  any  kind  the  thoughts  are  expected  to  flow 
along  in  a  series  of  sentences  grammatically  correct.  Excla- 
mations, fragments  of  sentences,  such  as  occur  constantly  in 
talk  are  not  good  form  in  writing.  That  being  the  case,  the 
writer  must  concentrate  attention  upon  the  order  in  which  he 
brings  matters  before  the  reader's  eye. 

The  Beginning  and  the  End 

Whatever  is  mentioned  at  either  the  begiiming  or  the  end 
of  a  series  attracts  more  attention  than  what  comes  between. 
What  is  placed  customarily  at  the  beginning  attracts  extra 
notice  if  it  is  held  off  to  the  end,  and  vice  versa.  That  is  a 
principle  illustrated  in  every  bit  of  advertising  copy,  whether 
in  car-cards  or  the  reading  ads  in  papers  and  periodicals. 
Observe  it  in  all  writing. 

An  article  in  a  current  magazine  begins : 

The  most  important  question  facing  the  American  people 
is  production  and  its  cost 

That  might  be  brought  out  more  pointedly  if  rearranged  : 

Production  and  its  cost;  that  is  the  most  important  ques- 
tion facing  the  American  people. 

"  Inversion  '* 

This  inversion  interferes,  of  course,  with  the  principle  of  the 
"normal  order"  of  words,  which  in  talk  is  almost  absolute. 
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The  advantages  of  having  a  set  order  of  any  sort  arc  two. 
While  strict  obedience  to  it  makes  for  clearness  because  each 
item  is  readily  recognized  and  ticketed  as  it  appears,  variation 
from  it  immediately  attracts  attention.  In  writing,  where  the 
eye  can  look  back  and  compare,  variation  from  the  normal 
order  is  often  a  decided  help. 

Each  day  run  through  a  few  of  your  own  letters,  and  see  if 
you  cannot  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  sentences  by 
"  loading  "  more  carefully  the  beginning  or  the  end. 

The  Periodic  Sentence 

There  is  one  aspect  of  inversion  especially,  which  the  prac- 
tical man  who  has  to  write  will  do  well  to  look  into.  That  is 
the  inversion,  not  of  words,  but  of  clauses ;  the  use  of  what  is 
known  as  the  periodic  sentence. 

Most  English  sentences,  both  in  speech  and  in  writing,  are 
what  is  called  loose  in  construction,  that  is  to  say,  the  reader 
can  break  off  at  the  end  of  almost  any  section  of  the  sentence 
and  still  "  make  sense."  The  sentence  just  written  is  itself  an 
example. 

That  is  the  way  we  talk  in  English,  always.  Something 
comes  to  mind,  and  we  tell  it ;  then  we  think  of  a  qualification 
or  an  addition  and  we  tack  that  on ;  the  thought  grows  like  a 
unit  bookcase. 

But  in  writing  it  is  very  often  better  to  use  what  is  called  a 
periodic  sentence  —  a  complex  sentence  that  is  so  arranged  as 
to  hold  back  some  essential  element  to  the  very  end,  and  thus 
hold  and  increase  the  reader's  attention.     For  example : 

Of  all  the  suggestions  thus  far  submitted  this  is  by  far 
the  best. 

During  thirty-five  years  one  of  the  largest  factors  in 
the  growth  of  our  business  has  been  the  "endless  chain  of 
satisfied  customers." 

This  form  of  sentence,  with  the  meaning  focussed  at  the 
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end,  is  too  artificial  for  talk,  but  for  the  writer  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely handy  tool.  It  is  well  worth  the  time  required  for 
recasting  clause  relations. 

Devices  for  Indicating  Connection 

The  problem  of  layout  requires  the  writer  to  consider  de- 
vices for  indicating  the  degree  and  closeness  of  connection  of 
statement  with  statement.  In  talk  that  is  indicated,  of  course, 
by  the  rate  of  speaking  and  by  pauses.  The  devices  we  can 
use  in  writing  are  three: 

1.  Punctuation  marks. 

2.  Connective  words. 

3.  Adjustment  of  construction. 

r    Punctuation  Bilarks 

A  good  deal  can  be  done  to  indicate  the  degree  of  closeness 
of  relationship  by  changing  the  punctuation.  If,  for  instance, 
you  divide  a  series  of  short  statements  with  periods,  you  get  a 
highly  staccato  effect.  If  the  periods  are  replaced  by  semi- 
colons the  passage  seems  much  more  closely  knit.  Compare 
the  opening  and  the  close  of  the  following,  from  Professor 
Cherington's  "  Advertising  as  a  Business  Force." 

*  A  good  chess-player  never  forgets  that  he  is  in  the  game 
for  one  thing.  He  wants  to  checkmate  his  opponent's  king. 
He  may  be  able  to  do  it  in  two  moves,  or  he  may  take  a  hun- 
dred moves  to  do  it.  But  that  one  thing  is  what  he  is  after. 
And  so  the  good  advertiser  never  loses  siglit  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  aiming  finally  at  sales.  He  may  be  moving  the  pawn 
of  general  publicity,  he  may  be  protecting  a  castle  of  fixed 
prices,  he  may  be  making  any  one  of  a  thousand  advertising 
moves,  but  ultimately  he  expects  his  advertising  by  its  ef- 
fects on  sales  to  make  his  business  bigger,  or  steadier,  br 
more  permanent,  or  more  profitable,  or  all  of  these  together. 

Increasing  experience  of  the  responsibilities  to  which  writing 

*  Extract  reprinted  by  permission  of  Professor  Paul  T.  Cherington. 
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may  lead  nearly  always  brings  increasing  fastidiousness  as  to  the 
careful  formation  of  sentences. 

Connective  Words 

The  second  method  of  indicating  the  connection  between 
statements  is  by  the  use  of  special  connective  words,  of  which 
the  English  language  contains  a  very  large  number.  Some  of 
them  have  been  noted  by  Mr.  Leonard  (page  79).  Addi- 
tional terms  such  as  are  used  in  building  paragraphs  and 
larger  groups,  are  noted  in  the  next  chapter.  Most  of  them 
are  subordinating  connectives,  used  to  indicate  the  variety  of 
relations  of  minor  statements  with  principal  statements.  A 
man  who  is  trying  to  develop  flexibility  and  readiiiess  in  writ- 
ing will  be  careful  to  study  these  subordinating  connectives. 

Adjustment 

Too  many  connective  words  make  the  style  heavy,  slow,  and 
conscious.  The  old-time  writers  erred  in  this  way  particu- 
larly. Various  studies  of  the  average  length  of  the  sentences 
used  by  great  English  writers  show  that  the  sentence  of  Eng- 
lish writing  has  been  cut  in  two  in  the  last  century  or  so,  drop- 
ping from  forty-odd  words  to  twenty-odd,  approximating  thus 
in  length  the  sentence  of  common  talk,  while  retaining  the 
terseness  of  writing.  The  proportion  of  connective  words  in 
the  sentences  of  ordinary  writing  has  been  reduced  as  much 
or  more. 

In  the  brief  and  direct  writing  which  is  in  favor  today,  con- 
nection is  secured  often  by  adjusting  the  sentence  structure  so 
as  to  place  near  together  things  which  are  to  be  thought  of 
together.     For  example : 

"If  you  want  civility,  civility  you  shall  have." 
The  "  natural  "  way  to  say  that  would  be  — 

"If  you  want  civility  you  shall  have  civility," 
but  the  adjusted  form  gives  the  thought  tighter  connection. 
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This  device  of  sentence  adjustment  should  not  be  carried  so 
far  that  the  sentence  construction  appears  labored.  For  busi- 
ness writing  it  is  better  to  have  matter  that  is  broken  and  blunt 
than  to  suggest  "  smoothness  "  or  artificiality.  But  if  pru- 
dence and  taste  are  used,  this  device  of  adjustment  offers 
limitless  opportunities.  Clearness  of  thought,  ready  command 
of  grammatical  devices,  and  ingenuity  can  secure  unexpected 
short-cuts  in  thought  connection  at  the  cost  of  a  slight  de- 
parture f  rc«n  the  usual  order. 

Third  Control  Principle  —  Discretion 

Human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  once  a  man  has  begun 
to  experiment  with  devices  of  construction,  to  pack  in  his 
thought  tersely,  to  regulate  the  various  statements  of  a  com- 
plex sentence  so  as  to  put  the  spotlight  on  this  point  or  that, 
he  is  in  continual  danger  of  forgetting  the  limitations  of  the 
reader.  If  that  comes  to  pass,  then  the  more  earnestly  he  seeks 
to  set  down  his  thoughts  with  absolute  precision,  the  more 
difficult  his  writing  becomes  to  the  ordinary  reader ;  he  defeats 
his  own  purposes. 

Do  Not  Soliloquize 

There  is  one  maxim  which  the  man  who  has  to  use  writing 
for  practical  purposes  should  never  let  out  of  his  mind, 
namely :  While  setting  forth  your  full  thought,  do  not  make 
your  sentences  any  heavier  or  more  elaborate  than  you  can 
help.  Do  not  forget  the  reader's  limitations.  In  seeking  com- 
pactness, have  the  sentences  smooth  in  flow  and  light  enough 
to  be  comprehended  easily  at  the  first  reading.  In  working  for 
significance  in  the  layout,  remember  not  to  violate  the  idio- 
matic relations  of  the  words  as  explained  in  Chapter  11. 

Here  are  several  cases  of  how  not  to  do  it.  The  authors 
are  all  writers  of  experience,  who  have  very  definitely 
something  to  say,  but  they  all  forget  the  reader's  limita- 
tions. 
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The  first,  from  an  article  on  accotinting,  is  too  elaborate : 

For  instance,  it  would  not  do  to  keep  a  herd  of  cattle 
originally  inventoried  and  not  sell  any  of  them,  but  only 
the  calves  in  the  herd  from  time  to  time,  as  in  a  few  years 
the  original  herd  inventoried  would  largely  deteriorate  by 
reason  of  age ;  rather  ^ould  the  trustee  sell  off  the  original 
cattle  inventoried  from  time  to  time  and  as  proper  business 
management  would  demand,  an  equal  number  of  head  of 
new  cattle  being  retained  from  the  grown  calves  of  the 
herd  or  purchased  to  infuse  new  blood  into  ^e  herd,  thus  in 
a  business-like  manner  maintaining  the  quality  of  the  herd 
as  well  as  the  number  therein. 

The  second,  from  a  statistical  publication  intended  for  gen 
eral  readers,  is  a  baffling  sequence  of  abstract  terms. 

The  chief  value  of  statistical  summaries  should  reside  in 
their  utility  as  media  of  con:^)arison  of  antecedent,  concur- 
rent, and  cognate  phenomena. 

In  the  third,  the  effort  for  compactness  has  been  carrie 
much  too  far.  For  anyone  but  the  author  the  passage  woul 
probably  be  crabbed  and  obscure.  The  author  is  a  man  c 
clear  and  orderly  mind,  but  he  is  not  thinking  of  his  readei 
He  is  soliloquizing. 

...  It  is  unnecessary  in  a  small  concern,  and  should 
hardly  be  considered  feasible,  to  have  the  two  departments 
under  separate  heads  so  long  as  the  individual  chosen  as  the 
single  head  is  trustworthy  and  reliable,  and  is  able  to  secure 
the  co-operation  necessary  while  keeping  the  two  kinds 
of  work  distinct  and  separate  and  at  a  high  state  of 
efficiency. 

Do  Not  Revise  ''  Near-Sightedly  " 

Finally,  in  revising  sentences  take  care  always  not  to  revis 
"  near-sightedly."  Every  sentence  is  a  part  of  a  large  grouf 
Any  change  in  its  construction  may  affect  other  sentences.  1 
is  the  commonest  of  errors  for  us  to  think  we  can  improve 
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defective  passage  merely  by  tinkering  the  sentences  one  by  one. 
The  result  nearly  always  is  patchwork  and  confusion. 

To  make  sure  of  building  sentences  with  full  effectiveness 
you  must  keep  in  mind  the  larger  units,  the  paragraphs  or 
sections,  to  which  they  belong. 


CHAPTER  VI 

LARGER  UNITS  —  THE  PARAGRAPH 

Systematic  Procedure  —  Working  Down  from  Large  to  Small 

The  difference  between  the  trained  writer  and  the  beginner 
shows  nowhere  more  sharply  than  in  their  handling  of  the 
larger  units  of  their  thought  —  paragraphs,  sections,  chapters. 
The  trained  man  works  down  from  large  to  small.  When  he 
has  a  job  of  writing,  whether  an  article  or  a  volume,  he  pro- 
ceeds in  this  order : 

1.  He  determines  definitely  his  central  idea,  the  big  point 

he  wants  to  make. 

2.  He  blocks  it  out,  roughly  of  course,  in  chapters,  sec- 

tions, paragraphs. 

3.  He  writes  up  the  paragraphs  or  sections  one  by  one  in 

the  sentences  which  come.  Then  he  revises,  adjust- 
ing the  sentence  to  the  paragraph  or  section  scheme 
which  he  has  planned. 

4.  He  goes  over  it  all  to  test  the  words,  to  make  sure  that:^ 

each  one  is  best  suited  to  fill  its  place  in  the  sentence — 

Working  down  from  large  to  small  is  the  surest  way  0 
saying  what  you  mean  —  all  that  you  mean. 

The  Opposite  Method  —  Unreliable 

The  untrained  man  tries  to  work  up.     We  may  borrow  an 

illustration  from  the  way  different  men  act  when  taking  an 

important  examination.     The  untrained  man  begins  with  the 

first  thing  he  thinks  of.     He  fusses  "  near-sightedly  "  over  his 

opening  words  and  sentences,  not  viewing  them  in  the  light  of 

the  complete  plan  of  treatment.     On  some  points  he  writes 
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furiously,  and  on  others  he  has  hardly  a  word  to  say.  When 
his  time  is  up,  or  ^hen  he  can  think  of  no  more  to  say,  he 
stops  and  hands  in  his  paper.  He  may  have  stated  each  item 
of  his  knowledge  accurately,  but  the  chances  are  that  the  total 
effect  is  far  different  from  what  he  desired,  because  he  has 
not  marshaled  the  individual  thoughts  in  their  proper  grouping 
and  proportion. 

The  ordinary  untrained  writer  dissipates  his  energy  in  much 
the  same  way ;  he  fails  to  give  enough  time  at  the  beginning  to 
laying  out  a  plan  of  campaign.  Few  men  can  see  the  right 
grouping  and  proportion  of  a  series  of  thoughts  at  first  glance. 
Because  of  this  the  work  of  the  untrained  writer  is  pretty  cer- 
tain to  be  futile ;  he  will  not  make  his  point. 

I     Handling  Larger  Units  in  Talk 

I         Handling  the  larger  units  in  talk  was  discussed  in  Chapter 
XIII,  of  Volume  I.     Two  things  were  there  pointed  out : 

1.  That  the  ordinary  man  when  he  talks  gives  hardly  any 

conscious  thought  to  planning  the  larger  units  of  his 
discourse ;  he  doesn't  look  ahead  or  shape  up  the  next 
section  of  his  speech. 

2.  That  when  a  man  does  give  attention  to  this  matter  he 

gets  results  quickly,  and  in  a  large  measure. 

All  that  applies  to  writing.     The  problem  of  handling  the 
•larger  unit  in  writing  is  mainly  one  of  more  thorough  working 
Out  of  principles  and  maxims  which  apply  to  talk.     For  con- 
venience, we  may  here  summarize  what  was  said  in  Volume  I, 
^  follows: 

I.  In  all  talk,  sentences  are  merely  elements  of  larger 
blocks  or  units  of  thought.  The  eflfect  depends  on  the 
clearness  with  which  the  listener  g^sps  the  patterns. 
Attention  to  this  matter  by  the  speaker  is  eminently 
worth  while. 
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2.  Few  rules  apply  here.     There  is  a  free  field  for  orig- 

inality and  taste. 

3.  The  main  idea  in  each  'block  or  unit  —  the  "  core  " — 

must  of  course  be  clear  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker. 
It  should  also  be  plainly  featured  for  the  listener. 
The  usual  place  for  the  core  or  key-'sentence  in  a 
paragraph  or  section  of  talk  is  at  the  beginning. 

4.  In  developing  his  pattern  the  speaker  must  beware  of 

rambling. 

5.  Certain  methods  of  working  out  and  indicating  the  pat- 

tern have  been  used  so  generally  as  to  be  standard, 
viz.;  repetition,  climactic  order,  specific  details,  con- 
trast and  surprise,  parallel  construction.  The  skilful 
speaker  is  constantly  getting  fresh  combinations  out 
of  these  standard  methods. 

6.  Whatever  the  method  of  grouping,  the  patterns  should 

be  easy  for  the  consiuner  to  follow.  The  natural  flow 
of  thought  should  be  carefully  observed,  the  individ- 
ual blocks  should  not  be  too  long  or  too  heavy. 

Advantages  of  Writing 

These  large  blocks  or  imits,  alike  in  speech  and  in  writing, 
are  built  purely  according  to  logic.  There  is  no  fixed  *'  normal 
order,"  as  with  words  in  a  sentence.  This  feature  can  be 
taken  advantage  of  much  more  fully  in  writing  than  in  speech. 
The  larger  units  of  writing  are  all  constructed  strictly  with 
reference  to  their  impression  on  the  mind  through  the  eye.  It 
is  therefore  possible  to  build  a  structure  much  more  elaborate 
and  significant  than  in  the  case  of  speech.  The  producer,  the 
writer,  has  the  time  to  plan  the  structure.  The  consumer,  the 
reader,  is  in  a  position  to  notice  and  comprehend  it. 

Appeal  Through  the  Eye 

The  larger  units  of  talk,  like  the  smaller  ones,  are  formu- 
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lated  with  reference  to  the  ear.  They  are  little  more  than  a 
series  of  carefully  arranged  single  impressions,  cumulating 
and  leading  to  one  total  impression.  At  the  end  of  each  sec- 
tion the  listener  finds  himself  in  a  new  state  of  mind,  but  he 
docs  not  usually  realize  clearly  what  each  step  does  for  him. 
In  the  case  of  written  composition  the  reader  sees  the  whole 
road;  he  has  a  definite  picture  of  the  relations,  step  by  step. 
^    The  reader  can  at  any  time  look  back  and  compare.     In  truth, 

{there  are  few  readers  nowadays  who  do  not,  in  a  sense,  take 
in  a  page  at  a  glance.  While  the  eye  does  not  definitely  grasp 
more  than  a  single  sentence  at  a  time,  it  gets  a  notion  of  the 
general  look  of  an  entire  page,  or  of  the  two  pages  which  face 
each  other ;  as  in  every  large  room,  though  you  may  be  looking 
I  at  only  one  spot,  your  eyes  take  in,  nevertheless,  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  room. 

A  familiar  example  is  the  layout  of  a  letter.  The  usual 
business  letter  consists  of  one  page  of  typewritten  material, 
from  100  to  250  words.  If  the  layout  is  made  with  skill,  the 
reader  gets  some  picture  of  the  whole  thing  the  instant  his 
glance  falls  on  the  page. 

Something  like  that  may  be  done  in  good  writing  of  every 
sort.     It  may  be  calculated  for  the  reader's  visual  perspective 
f     as  truly  as  the  picture  which  an  artist  paints. 

Disadvantages  of  Writing  —  Defects  More  Conspicuous 

On  the  other  hand,  any  defect  in  structure  shows  up  far 
more  plainly  in  writing  than  in  talk.  The  listener  does  not 
remember  with  any  close  accuracy  what  he  has  heard.  So 
long  as  the  general  sweep  of  the  passage  is  consistent  he  is 
satisfied.  The  reader's  eye  is  more  observing.  Any  little 
error  may  prompt  him  to  go  back  and  investigate.  The  pru- 
dent writer,  therefore,  will  make  sure  that  his  statement  is 
consistent  before  he  lets  it  out  of  his  hands. 

Furthermore,  the  writer  lacks  the  check  which  is  furnished 
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to  the  speaker  by  the  presence  of  the  "  consumer."  It  is,  un- 
fortunately, only  too  possible  to  soliloquize  while  talking,  in 
spite  of  the  listener's  indications  of  discomfort ;  but  the  writer, 
who  cannot  see  his  consumer  at  all,  is  far  more  prone  to  this 
temptation.  The  more  seriously  interested  he  is  in  his  subject, 
the  more  disposed  he  is  to  forget  restraint  and  ramble  on  as  the 
whim  may  guide  him. 

The  Smallest  ''  Larger  Unit "—  The  Paragraph 

The  smallest  of  the  larger  tinits  of  composition  is  called  a 
paragraph.  As  we  know  the  term  today,  it  is  comparatively 
a  recent  development  —  whereas  the  term  sentence  is  as  old  as 
language. 

The  usual  definition  of  a  paragraph  is :  "A  group  of  sen- 
tences developing  a  thought."  The  important  word  here  is 
"  developing."  The  thought  is  to  be  not  merely  stated  but 
gone  over  and  filled  out,  so  that  the  reader  can  sense  clearly 
what  it  means.  But  this  definition  is  inadequate  because  ap- 
plicable to  a  chapter  or  to  an  entire  volume.  We  might  amend 
the  definition  to  something  like  this:  A  small  group  of  sen- 
tences developing  a  thought,  and  brief  enough  to  be  read  on  a 
single  impulse.     We  might  say  a  "  handful  "  of  thought. 

The  word  sentence  meant  originally  opinion  —  judgment  — 
and  later  the  statement  whether  written  or  spoken,  in  which  the 
opinion  is  expressed.  The  word  paragraph  meant  originally 
written  on  the  side  of,  that  is,  a  mark  placed  in  the  margin 
of  a  passage  of  manuscript  to  indicate  indentation.  This  orig- 
inal meaning  is  significant.  The  paragraph  is  still  in  strict- 
ness a  unit  of  writing,  not  of  talk.  What  we  mean  when  we 
use  the  term  in  reference  to  talk  is  more  properly  section,  a 
block  distinctly  larger  than  the  paragraph  of  writing. 

Two  Types  of  Paragraphs  in  Writing 

The  term  paragraph  as  applied  to  writing  really  refers  to 
two  distinct  types : 
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I.  The  older  type,  to  which  the  definition  given  above  espe- 
cially applies,  not  merely  states  an  idea  but  goes  back 
over  it  and  develops  it  with  leisurely  fulness.  The 
paragraphs  of  books  and  of  much  magazine  writing 
are  of  this  type.  In  length  they  average,  perhaps, 
^  from  eight  to  twelve  sentences  and  from  150  to  300 

words. 

,        2.  The  other  type  is  new.     It  is  found  often  in  business 
I  letters  and  in  advertising  copy,  where  space  and  the 

f  reader's  time  are  strictly  limited.     It  averages  not 

much  more  than  two  or  three  short  sentences  — not 
over  three  or  four  lines  in  all.  It  is  equivalent  to  one 
rather  long,  complex  sentence,  each  short  sentence 
giving  a  portion  of  the  thought.  The  modem  busi- 
ness letter,  or  the  usual  piece  of  advertising  copy 
strongly  resembles  an  expanded  telegram.  The  ideas 
are  merely  stated  one  by  one,  succinctly  and  vigor- 
ously, but  not  in  any  real  sense  developed. 

Considering  the  paragraph  as  a  development  of  thought,  we 
have  three  problems  regarding  structure,  which  are  generally 
considered  imder  the  heads  of  "unity,"  "coherence,"  and 
"  emphasis." 

The  Problem  of  Unity 

Unity  is  an  imperative  requirement.  Every  paragraph 
should  stick  to  one  subject  and  should  cover  it  sufficiently.  A 
useful  test  for  unity  is  this:  A  good  paragraph  can  be 
summed  up  in  a  single  sentence.  Usually  that  sentence  is 
expressed  as  the  paragraph  topic.  Usually  also,  the  topic  sen- 
tence is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph,  though  it 
may  be  placed  elsewhere.  Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  the  topic  is 
not  expressed  definitely  in  any  one  sentence,  but  that  is  rarely 
the  case  with  business  writing.    One  way  of  planning  the 
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thought  of  your  entire  article,  therefore,  is  to  plan  and  set 
down  the  series  of  paragraph  topics. 

Neither  Too  Long  Nor  Too  Short 

In  former  days  paragraphs  were  too  long.  Today  the  tend- 
ency is  to  make  them  too  short.  Both  types  above  described 
are  useful,  but  they  have  widely  different  functions.  In  a 
brief  letter  the  leisurely  book-paragraph  would  be  heavy  and 
obscure.  In  a  book  or  an  extended  article  the  short  staccato 
letter-paragraph  is  trifling,  absurd,  and  wearisome.  Some 
men  whose  writing  consists  chiefly  of  letters  apply  the  letter- 
paragraph  standard  when  they  undertake  a  piece  of  extended 
writing,  with  im  fortunate  results. 

The  reason  for  having  paragraphs  at  all  is  that  we  want  tc 
put  the  thought  in  sections  not  too  long  or  difficult  for  the 
reader  to  grasp  at  a  single  impulse.  The  inexpert  writer  is 
apt  to  seek  this  result  through  chopping  up  his  thought  intc 
small  bits.  The  old  hand  learns  to  put  more  reliance  on 
"  truing  '*  the  relations  of  his  thought,  the  sequence.  Study 
of  sequence  and  proportion  is  in  every  way  profitable.  The 
readers  who  are  incapable  of  taking  more  than  bird-pecks  a1 
the  paper  are  less  worth  bothering  over  than  those  who  havi 
the  capacity  for  grasping  a  block  of  four  sentences  or  more 
rightly  built  together. 

The  Problem  of  Coherence 

The  second  question  as  to  structure  is  that  of  sequence,  co 
herence.  This  subject  has  been  treated  in  Volume  I  in  con 
nection  with  the  statement  of  the  paragraph  topic.  The  points 
to  remember  are : 

1.  The  usual  order  of  thought,  for  clear  comprehension,  i- 

proposition  plus  proof,  conclusion  plus  facts.     Pu 
your  sign-post  at  the  opening  of  the  street. 

2.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  making  your  patterns  too  mechan- 

ically symmetrical  and  even. 
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3.  One  constantly  used  method  of  connecting  is  that  of 

putting  like  with  like,  repeating  or  echoing  the  last 
item  of  One  point  at  the  beginning  of  the  next,  etc. 

4.  Another  method  constantly  used  is  contrast  —  like  and 

unlike ;  following  long  sentences  with  short  ones ;  fol- 
lowing a  passage  expressed  in  flowing,  smooth,  and 
unobtrusive  words  with  one  expressed  in  words  that 
are  short  and  sharp,  or  bold  and  blunt. 

All  these  devices  may  be  applied  much  more  elaborately  in 
writing  than  in  speech.  In  addition,  a  detailed  paragraph- 
outline  is  useful. 

A  Possible  ''  Order  of  Ideas '' 

Such  an  outline  or  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  general 
order  of  ideas  is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation.  This  tab- 
ulation is  quoted  from  "  English  Composition,  in  Theory  and 
Practice,"  by  Canby,  Pierce,  MacCracken,  May,  and  Wright, 
who  themselves  adapted  it  from  Genung's  "  Working  Princi- 
ples of  Rhetoric." 

1.  The  subject  proposed  (stated  in  a  topic-sentence  usually). 

2.  Whatever  is  needed  to  explain  the  subject. 

(a)  Definition  (limitation,  restriction,  or  enlargement) 

(b)  Repetition 

(c)  Presenting  the  contrary 

3.  Whatever  is  needed  to  establish  the  subject. 

(a)  Elaboration  by  examples  or  details 

(b)  Illustration  by  comparison 

(c)  Logical  proof 

4.  Whatever  is  needed  to  apply  the  subject. 

(a)  Result  or  consequence 

(b)  Enforcement 

(c)  Summary  or  recapitulation  ♦ 

This  careful  statement  of  the  "  order  of  precedence  "  of 


pFrom    "  English    Composition    in    Theory   and   Practice "   by 
jjjpyright,   191a,  by  the  MacmiUan   Company.     Reprinted  by  pei 


Canby    and   Othera. 

permission  of  the  pub- 
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ideas  seems  unnecessary,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  short 
letter-paragraph.  We  do  such  a  paragraph  "  in  our  heads/' 
In  the  case  of  a  longer  paragraph,  however,  this  outline  is  de-  | 
cidedly  useful ;  a  handy  thing  to  have  by  you  as  a  measure  or 
test  of  the  thought.  For  the  larger  units  of  thought — the 
section,  the  chapter,  the  whole  book  —  it  is  invaluable. 

Devices  of  Detail  Coherence  —  Connective  Terms 

Certain  devices  for  indicating  the  relationship  of  ideas  in 
detail  have  been  worked  out.  Whatever  the  basis  of  arrang- 
ing the  thought,  it  is  important  to  have  the  arrangement  mani- 
fest. That  requires  the  use  of  connective  words  or  phrases 
which  give  definite  labels  to  the  thought  The  most  obvious 
way  of  showing  relations  is  to  put  up  a  guide  post.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  noted  already  in  connection  with  sentences,  but  it 
is  no  less  important  here,  inasmuch  as  many  connective  words 
and  phrases  are  used  more  often  to  show  relations  between 
sentences  than  to  show  relations  within  sentences.  The  fol- 
lowing list  is  taken  from  "  English  Composition,  in  Theory 
and  Practice,"  by  Canby,  Pierce,  MacCracken,  May,  and 
Wright. 

Connectives  are  used  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  To  imply  a  series: 

Firstly,  secondly,  thirdly,  etc.;  again,  further,  finally. 

2.  To  imply  simple  addition: 

And,  also,  moreover,  again,  further,  finally,  and  then, 
after,  next,  when,  another,  too,  nay,  more;  temporal 
clauses  introduced  by,  when,  while,  etc. 

3.  To  imply  contrast: 

Yet,  still,  however,  but,  rather,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
the  contrary,  nevertheless,  notwithstanding,  in  spite 
of,  in  contrast  to  this;  concessive  clauses  introduced 
by  although. 

4.  To  indicate  reference  to  a  noun,  noun  clause,  etc,  in 

the  preceding  sentence: 
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Personal  demonstrative  pronouns,  this,  that,  etc.;  in 
this  way,  thus,  so,  such,  etc. 

5.  To  indicate  a  purpose  dependent  upon  the  idea  contained 

in  the  preceding  sentence: 
To  this  end,  for  this  purpose,  with  this  in  view,  keeping 
this  in  mind. 

6.  To  indicate  result : 

Therefore,  hence,  then,  it  follows  that,  consequently, 
accordingly,  if  this  be  true,  under  these  circum- 
stances, under  these  conditions. 

7.  To  bring  in  a  comparison: 

Equally  important,  more  effective,  quite  as  necessary, 
not  so  obvious. 

8.  To  continue  (or  enforce)  the  thought: 

Truly,  really,  surely,  in  truth,  in  fact,  very  likely,  cer- 
tainly, perhaps,  of  course,  to  be  sure,  naturally, 
obviously,  it  is  certain,  undoubtedly,  assuredly,  prob- 
ably. 

9.  To  indicate  particularization  x 

At  least,  at  any  rate,  anyhow,  for  example,  for  in- 
stance, indeed,  specifically,  in  particular,  in  especial; 
and  nearly  all  adverbs  which  contain  a  hint  of  rela- 
tion to  the  preceding  sentence,  as  unhappily,  unfor- 
tunately, happily,  fortunately,  etc. 

10.  To  indicate  change  of  place: 

Here,  there,  beyond,  near  by,  opposite,  adjacent  to, 
roundabout,  on  the  other  side,  underneath,  above, 
in  either  place,  etc. 

11.  To  indicate  change  of  time:* 

At  length,  next,  soon,  whereupon,  immediately,  after 
a  short  time,  not  long  after,  at  last,  finally,  mean- 
while. 

ievices  of  Detail  Coherence  —  Adjusting  Sentences 

The  device  of  adjusting  the  sentence  structure,  also  con- 
idered  in  Chapter  V,  is  even  more  serviceable  with  respect  to 
aragraphing.     It  is  useful  to : 

I.  Begin  a  following  sentence  with  what  closes  the  sen- 
tence preceding. 
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2.  Repeat  in  a  following  sentence,  though  perhaps  in  dif-  |^ 

ferent  terms,  an  element  which  has  been  emphasized 
in  the  one  that  precedes. 

3.  Begin  a  series  of  sentences  with  the  same  element. 

4.  Phrase  a  series  of  sentences  entirely  in  parallel  construc- 

tion. 

The  device  of  adjustment  is  more  econc«nical  of  space  than 
the  use  of  connectives,  but  if  it  involves  too  much  inversion,  it 
gives  an  unnatural  effect  and  is  unwise. 

The  Problem  of  Emphasis  or  ''  Loading  " 

A  problem  already  noticed  but  which  first  reaches  impor- 
tance with  paragraphs  is  that  of  emphasis  or  "loading"— 
arranging  the  material  so  that  attention  will  be  focussed  upon 
a  particular  portion.  The  obvious  method  of  focussing  atten- 
tion is  by  word  suggestiveness,  expressing  what  is  specially 
important  in  words  that  are  specially  striking.  Few  people 
need  to  be  instructed  in  that,  however.  For  the  purposes  of 
writing,  where  you  must  be  constantly  jogging  the  reader's 
elbow  and  waking  him  up,  you  need  something  more.  The 
devices  which  you  can  use  have  to  do  with  proportioning  the 
space  of  successive  ideas  and  determining  the  order  of  mention. 
The  first  one  is  more  important  in  sections,  chapters,  etc. 
For  leading  a  paragraph  we  rely  chiefly  on  order  of  mention. 

Order  of  Mention 

It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  where  you  place  a 
thought.  The  two  positions  which  catch  attention  are  the 
beginning  and  the  end.  Whatever  is  set  in  these  positions 
receives  relatively  stronger  notice.  Experts  in  writing  put 
either  first  or  last  what  they  want  to  stress,  and  place  in  the 
middle  what  needs  merely  to  be  mentioned.  Advertising  copy 
and  letters  of  certain  types,  which  must  economize  space  and 
gain  their  effects  with  a  few  strokes,  are  built  up  strongly  at 
both  the  opening  and  the  close  of  each  paragraph. 
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Here  are  two  drafts  of  a  circular  sent  out  by  a  publishing 

house. 

(OrigiHal) 
Dear  Sir:  — 

Sound  organization  and  good  management  result  in  econ- 
omy of  time,  labor,  money,  and  material.  In  the  office  these 
decreased  expenses  are  important  since  in  the  general  plan 
^e  office   is  often   regarded  as  a   non-productive   factor. 

"  Office  Management/'  by ,  explains  the 

principles  upon  which  sound  organization  and  good  man- 
agement are  based  and  shows  clearly  how  all  these  economies 
may  be  effected  in  every  line  of  office  activity.  It  goes  even 
beyond  that  and  indicates  distinctly  how  the  modem  office 
executive  utilizes  the  office  functions  for  a  still  greater  ad- 
dition to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  organization. 

This  convenient  and  practical  volume  deals  not  only  with 
principles  but  also  with  systems  and  methods  and  with  mat- 
ters of  detail.  It  will  enable  you  to  organize  and  manage 
with  economy  every  branch  of  office  activity,  to  analyze 
any  department  and  to  remedy  its  weaknesses.  It  is  en- 
cyclopedic in  its  range,  and  omits  none  of  the  thousand  and 
one  little  things  that  help  to  eliminate  waste  and  misdirected 
effort. 

You  will  be  interested  in  looking  this  book  over  and  we 
^all  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  for  this  purpose.  At  the 
end  of  five  days  you  may  return  it  if  you  wish,  or  you  may 
remit  the  price,  $....,  if  you  wish  to  keep  the  book. 

We  arc  enclosing  a  postcard  for  your  convenience.  Sign 
and  mail  it  and  the  book  will  be  delivered  to  you  without 
delay. 

Yours  very  truly, 


The  right  ideas  were  there,  but  they  were  not  properly  fea- 
ured.  The  successive  paragraphs  were  of  what  might  be 
crmed  convex  form,  the  "  big  idea  "  buried  in  the  middle. 
Accordingly,  the  circular  was  recast,  as  follows,  in  concave 
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form,  the  striking  points  at  the  boundaries  of  the  paragraphs. 

(^Revised) 
Dear  Sir:  — 

Economies  of  time,  labor,  money,  and  material  result 
from  sound  organization  and  good  management.  In  the 
office,  which  in  the  general  plan  is  often  regarded  as  a  non- 
productive factor,  these  economies  are  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. 

**  Office  Management,"  by  ,  explains  the 

principles  upon  which  sound  organization  and  good  man- 
agement are  based.  It  shows  clearly  how  all  these  economies 
may  be  eflFected  in  every  line  of  office  activity.  It  goes  even 
beyond  that  and  indicates  distinctly  how  die  modem  office 
executive  utilizes  the  office  functions  for  a  positive  addition 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  organization. 

Principles,  systems,  methods,  and  matters  of  detail  are 
all  clearly  explained  in  this  convenient  and  practical  volume. 
It  is  Encyclopedic  in  its  range.  It  omits  none  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one  little  things  that  will  help  you  to  eliminate 
waste  and  misdirected  effort.  It  will  enable  you  to  analyze 
and  remedy  the  weaknesses  of  a  department,  or  to  organize 
and  manage  economically  any  branch  of  office  activity. 

Undoubtedly  this  book  will  interest  you  and  that  you  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  look  it  over  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  a 
copy  to  you,  postpaid.  At  the  end  of  five  days  you  may  re- 
turn it,  or,  if  you  decide  to  keep  it,  you  need  only  remit 
the  price,  $ 

A  postcard  is  enclosed  for  your  convenience.  Sign  and 
mail  it  and  the  book  will  be  delivered  without  delay  directly 
to  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 


Ptoportioning  Space 

The  following  sentence,  for  example,  states  the  idea  witl 
definiteness  and  point,  but  briefly : 

The  re-election  of  Governor  Coolidge  in  Massachusetts 
is  a  victory  for  law  and  order. 
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Here  is  the  same  thought,  as  repeated  and  otherwise  ampli- 
fied in  a  newspaper  editorial.  Merely  keeping  it  before  the 
reader's  attention  for  a  longer  time  gives  it  more  power : 

The  re-election  of  Governor  Coolidge  in  Massachusetts 
was  not  a  partisan  victory.  It  was  an  American  victory. 
The  result  was  made  possible  by  the  rallying  of  good  citizens 
of  every  sort  to  the  support  of  law  and  order.  The  news 
was  received  with  deep  approval  and  satisfaction  by  the 
majority  of  Americans  of  every  state. 

Every  man  who  has  much  writing  to  do  needs  to  study  the 
possibilities  and  methods  of  properly  amplifying  important 
thoughts.  Professor  Genung,  in  his  "  Working  Principles  of 
Rhetoric,"  has  this  to  say  of  "  amplification  " : 

Three  principal  objects  of  amplification  may  thus  be  de- 
duced and  exemplified: 

1.  To  give  proper  range,  limits,  and  present  application 
to  an  idea.  In  unamplified  form  an  assertion  may  be  too 
sweeping;  or  while  true  it  may  be  only  a  half  truth  need- 
ing to  be  guarded  and  supplemented;  or  its  present  appli- 
cation may  be  unusual,  needing  therefore  to  be  fixed.  The 
first  impulse  of  amplification,  therefore,  is  toward  a  kind 
of  definition  of  terms,  a  making  sure  how  much  or  how 
little  pur  assertion  shall  mean. 

2.  To  give  body  to  an  idea,  by  dwelling  on  it  long  enough 
for  the  reader's  mind  to  feel  round  it  and  grasp  it  and  real- 
ize it.  It  takes  time  to  get  the  bearings  of  an  idea,  and  to 
get  it  settled  and,  as  it  were,  at  home  in  the  mind;  so  the 
very  object  of  devoting  time  to  it,  giving  it  bulk,  is  one 
justifying  reason  for  amplification. 

3.  To  give  an  idea  its  proper  coloring  or  atmosphere; 
that  is,  to  express  it  in  a  style  adapting  it  to  act,  according 
to  its  intrinsic  power,  upon  the  sensibilities,  or  the  under- 
standing, or  the  will.  Some  thoughts  that  reasoned  out 
would  have  comparatively  little  effect  might  appeal  strongly* 

*  From    Genung's    "  Working   Principles   of   Rhetoric "   by   pemuMion    of   Ginn    k 
Company,  Publishers. 
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to  the  imagination.  Some  need  merely  the  white  light  of 
clear  presentation.  Others  still  are  full  of  latent  eloquence 
and  power  on  motive.  It  is  on  the  appropriate  amplifica- 
tion that  we  must  depend,  to  make  each  thought  do  its  pre- 
destined work  in  the  reader's  mind 


CHAPTER  VII 

UNITS  LARGER  THAN  THE  PARAGRAPH 

Where  the  Expert  Begins  Afresh 

The  matter  of  units  larger  than  the  paragraph  is  considered 
hardly  at  all  by  the  untrained  writer.  When  his  thoughts  are 
once  formulated  in  a  series  of  paragraphs  each  of  which  satis- 
fies him  approximately,  he  is  apt  to  stop  work.  He  is  tired. 
Everybody  is  when  that  point  is  reached.  He  sits  back  with 
the  feeling :  "  There,  that  is  the  best  way  that  thing  can  be 
said ! " 

But  at  this  point  the  expert  goes  to  work  afresh.  We  have 
said  that  the  expert  works  downward  from  the  central  idea 
through  the  section  and  paragraph  plan  to  sentences  and  words. 
We  have  traced  how  he  develops  his  paragraphs  and  sentences. 
But  we  omitted  one  stage  of  his  procedure.  Before  he  lets  his 
thought  go  he  reconsiders  his  section  plan.  Even  though  he 
has  his  story  written  out  in  a  form  which  is  consecutive,  which 
seems  to  cover  the  case,  and  which  satisfies  him  approximately, 
he  looks  at  it  again.  He  proceeds  to  shuffle  paragraphs,  sec- 
tions, and  chapters,  to.  make  sure  that  they  are  in  the  best  pos- 
sible order. 


Paragraphs 

The  one  thing  that  we  can  be  sure  of  about  the  human  mind 
is  that  it  is  fallible.  A  plan  drawn  up  in  advance,  however 
carefully,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  wrong  somewhere.  When  we 
have  covered  the  paragraph-frame  with  the  padding  of  the 
sentences  we  can  tell  better  whether  it  is  properly  arranged. 
Accordingly,  the  writer  who  knows  the  game  cuts  his  manu- 
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script  up  into  paragraph  chunks  and  shuffles  the  pieces,  keep- 
ing, perhaps,  a  carbon  of  the  original  for  security. 

Once  in  a  while  the  result  of  the  shuffling  is  to  confirm  the 
original  plan  absolutely.  Generally  the  plan  is  modified: 
sometimes  it  is  changed  fundamentally.  The  reason  is  this: 
In  everyone's  mind  there  seems  to  be  a  silent  partner,  a  sort  of 
subconscious  intelligence  whose  operations  we  cannot  control. 
The  first  blocking  out  of  the  plan  is  done  by  the  active  part- 
ner—  the  ordinary  consciousness.  In  the  act  of  clothing  this 
plan  with  connected  sentences,  somehow  or  other  the  silent 
partner  takes  a  hand  and  guides  the  pen  without  our  knowing 
it.  Time  and  again  when  we  complete  a  plan  which  we 
thought  we  had  thoroughly  worked  out,  we  find  that  it  means 
something  different  from  what  we  intended.  We  find  that  an 
unexpected  sequence  of  thought  has  been  set  up,  better,  often, 
than  the  one  we  had  planned  with  such  care. 

An  Example  of  Skilful  "  Shuffling '' 

This  process  may  be  illustrated  by  the  magazine  advertise- 
ment on  Page  119,  prepared  by  a  publishing  house. 

First  Form  of  the  Advertisement 

The  advertisement  as  printed,  consists  of : 

1.  The  cut,  and  the  arresting  title  legend,  "  Some  Day  I 

Will  Be  Manager." 

2.  Seven  paragraphs  of  introductory  selling  talk. 

3.  A  brief  suggestion  —  not  here  shown  —  of  the  range  of 

contents. 

4.  A  few  testimonials. 

5.  An  offer  of  free  examination,  together  with  a  coupon 

for  the  order. 

As  originally  worked  out,  under  the  close  care  of  an  expert 
copy-writer,  point  i  above  and  points  3,  4,  and  5  had  sub- 
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"Some  Day 
Manager" 

In  the  nnk  tnd  file  of  bmiiwu  ev- 
ery mu  worth  hii  sah  hopes  to  wme 
dij  Buuufc  *  great  enterprite  or  a  twc 
dcputmeat  of  one. 
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stantially  the  form  in  which  they  were  printed.  Point  2 
however,  following  the  legend,  consisted  merely  of  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs,  in  this  order: 

If  you  would  train  for  executive  work, 
begin  by  managing  yourself.  Set  out  to 
deliberately  organize  your  faculties,  to 
conquer  and  control  your  own  nature  and 
temperament  so  that  you  may  com- 
mand the  respect  and  co-operation  of 
others. 

To  do  this  you  must  put  yourself  on  a 
strictly  business  basis.  Take  an  inven- 
tory of  your  physical  and  mental  equip- 
ment. Set  to  work  building  up  the  lines 
in  which  you  are  weak.  Eradicate 
everything  that  hinders  your  effective- 
ness, and  co-ordinate  your  talents  for 
business  into  a  productive  personal  or- 
ganization. 

Directing  an  entire  plant,  or  managing 
one  of  its  great  divisions  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  unusual  genius  as  it  is  of 
trained  and  well-directed  intelligence, 
concentrated  effort,  courage,  and  hard 
work. 

Success  as  an  executive  depends  upon 
your  ability  to  organize,  manage,  and 
develop  yourself.  To  this  end  you  will 
find  a  most  modern  course  of  instruction 
in  a  new  book,  of  which  thousands  have 
been  already  sold  — 

Rearrangement 

This  first  arrangement  was  logical  and  progressive.  To 
satisfy  himself,  however,  the  copy- writer  proceeded  to  test  his 
work  by  the  method  described  above.  He  cut  up  the  copy, 
shuffled  the  parts,  and  studied  it.  He  came  at  last  to  these 
conclusions : 
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1.  From  section  3  on  the  order  as  first  planned  was  right. 

2.  Of  the  four  paragraphs  originally  constituting  section  2 

the  one  he  had  placed  third  should  precede  the  others. 

3.  Not  even  this  paragraph  was  a  proper  lead-off  from  the 

title  legend.  From  the  half  dreamy  mood  of  the  cut 
and  the  young  man's  reflection  to  the  compact,  nerv- 
ous statement  "  Directing  an  entire  plant,  etc."  some 
transition  was  needed. 

The  Final  Form 

A  new  opening  for  section  2  consisting  of  three  short  para- 
graphs, was  accordingly  inserted,  and  the  introductory  selling- 
talk  appeared  as  follows : 

"SOME  DAY 
I  WILL  BE 
MANAGER" 

In  the  rank  and  file  of  business  ev- 
ery man  worth  his  salt  hopes  to  some 
day  manage  a  great  enterprise  or  a  big 
department  of  one. 

Hundreds  do  actually  reach  the  goal  — 
thousands  fail. 

Your  own  personal  fitness  for  execu- 
tive work  may  be  organized,  just  as 
a  business  is  soundly  built. 

Directing  an  entire  plant,  or  managing 
one  of  its  great  divisions  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  unusual  genius  as  it  is  of 
trained  and  well-directed  intelligence, 
concentrated  effort,  courage,  and  hard 
work. 

If  you  would  train  for  executive  work, 
begin  by  managing  yourself.  Set  out  to 
deliberately  organize  your  faculties,  to 
conquer  and  control  your  own  nature  and 
temperament    so    that    you    may    com- 
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mand  the  respect  and  co-operation  of 
others. 

To  do  this  you  must  put  yourself  on  a 
strictly  business  basia  Take  an  inven- 
tory of  your  physical  and  mental  equip- 
ment. Set  to  work  building  up  the 
lines  in  which  you  are  weak.  Eradi- 
cate everything  that  hinders  your  effect- 
iveness, and  co-ordinate  your  talents  for 
business  into  a  productive  personal  or- 
ganization. 

Success  as  an  executive  depends  upon 
your  ability  to  organize,  manage,  and 
develop  yourself.  To  this  end  you  will 
find  a  most  modem  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  a  new  book,  of  which  thou- 
sands have  been  already  sold  — 

Developing  Executive 
Ability 

Some  Working  Suggestions  —  Revision 

A  few  suggestions  may  be  deduced  as  to  the  principles  to  be 
followed  in  handling  larger  units  when,  as  in  the  case  just  con- 
sidered, time  is  available  for  cool,  deliberate  scrutiny  and  test 
of  every  step : 

1.  The  larger  the  unit,  the  more  deliberate  consideration  of 

structure  it  needs. 

2.  Seek  for  simplicity  and  directness  of  treatment:  the  first 

conception  of  an  idea  is  nearly  always  involved,  tor- 
tuous, fanciful.  Minor  points  seem  at  first  impor- 
tant, later  they  fall  into  better  perspective.  Elimi- 
nate the  curves  from  the  track.  In  the  best  struc- 
ture you  have  only  a  few  points,  each  of  them  sub- 
divided so  far  as  necessary,  but  not  subdivided  too 
much. 

3.  Seek  for  the  order  of  climax,  for  increase  of  interest 
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That  is  absolutely  necessary  in  all  writing  and  speech. 
If  your  material  does  not  grow  in  importance  it  ap- 
pears to  dwindle. 
4.  Seek,  finally,  for  variety.  The  very  best  plan  you  can 
get  grows  stale  and  ineffective  at  last.  The  larger 
the  unit  the  more  important  this  matter  of  variety. 

Procedure  When  Time  is  Limited 

Much  business  writing,  however,  must  be  done  under  con- 
ditions essentially  different  from  those  just  described,  and  done 
quickly.  Letters  involving  detailed  explanation  of  important 
matters  have  to  be  got  out  by  return  mail.  A  report  or  an 
instruction  sheet  may  have  to  be  prepared  at  a  moment's  notice. 
When  time  is  thus  limited  you  must  rely  not  upon  patient, 
careful  revising  but  upon  alertness  and  handiness.  You  must 
jtunp  in  somewhere  and  drive  through,  trusting  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  moment  to  pick  the  best  paths. 

Resembles  Procedure  for  Extempore  Speech 

That  is  to  say,  the  procedure  for  quick  writing  is  essentially 
like  that  for  an  extempore  speech,  as  described  in  Volume  I, 
namely : 

1.  Run  a  quick  **  level"  through  the  whole  subject  and 

choose  a  general  path. 

2.  Begin  with  what  seems  to  be  a  '*  likely  '*  point  of  ap- 

proach. 

3.  Drive  right  through  in  the  general  line  you  have  chosen, 

looking  ahead  swiftly,  sentence  by  sentence,  but  not 
stopping  to  go  back  and  recast. 

4.  Keep  thinking;  following  the  suggestions  that  come  to 

mind  on  the  way,  but  taking  care  not  to  step  too  far 
out  of  the  road. 

5.  When  you  have  covered  the  case  so  far  as  you  can  see 

at  the  moment,  choose  as  good  a  "  landing-place  "  as 
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you  can  think  of  and  stop ;  do  not  spoil  the  effect  by 
hunting  too  long  for  an  ideal  finish. 

A  Newspaper  Editorial 

The  procedure  of  swift,  progressive,  wary  thinking  involved 
in  this  method  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  a  newspaper 
editorial,  in  which  the  method  is  followed  almost  invariably. 
The  editorial  for  a  'big  daily  must  be  reasonably  logical  and 
sound,  so  that  it  will  stand  the  close  though  hasty  scrutiny  of 
a  wide  variety  of  readers.  It  must  be  progressive  and  read- 
able in  style.  The  time  for  writing  is  very  short ;  rarely  more 
than  two  hours  for  the  longest  editorial  and  often  much  less. 
The  writers,  it  is  true,  are  professionals  who  do  such  work  con- 
tinuously, but  their  procedure  may  be  studied  with  profit  by  any 
man  who  has  writing  to  do. 

In  The  New  York  Evening  Post  for  November  8,  19 19  — 
the  Saturday  after  Election  —  this  editorial  appeared,  entitled : 

POLITICAL  PROPHECIES 

The  elections  of  last  Tuesday  were  preceded  by  an  un- 
usually small  amount  of  prophesying.  This  is  rather 
strange,  since  the  admittedly  mixed  situation  afforded  rare 
opportunities  for  confident  assertions,  and  nothing  is  so 
promptly  forgotten  as  a  mistaken  forecast.  The  betting 
odds  in  this  city,  as  is  frequent  in  a  local  contest,  were 
wrong.  It  is  only  when  the  Presidency  is  at  stake  and  the 
entire  country  is  engaged  in  a  campaign  that  wagers  openly 
laid  are  trustworthy  indications  of  the  result.  So  pro- 
verbially uncertain  are  political  straws  in  what  they  tell  of 
what  is  in  the  air  that  the  experienced  observer  refuses  to 
trust  them  even  when  they  seem  to  be  significant.  On 
Tuesday  afternoon  a  Boston  newspaper  appeared  with  a 
headline  in  modest  type :  "  First  Returns  Presage  Coolidge 
Landslide."  The  statement  is  based  upon  the  vote  of  the 
rural  community  of  Norwell,  which  had  cut  Long's  vote 
of  1918  from  49  to  15,  and  increased  that  of  Coolidge  from 
136  to  229.  The  figures  turned  out  to  be  oracular,  but  who 
could  have  been  sure? 
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Mr.  Long  was  sure  —  so  sure  that  he  made  the  error 
rarely  committed  by  candidates^  of  admitting  that  his  case 
was  worse  than  it  was.  With  a  few  of  the  early  bulletins 
like  the  one  from  Norwell  before  him,  he  said:  "I  ac- 
knowledge defeat  by  at  least  150,000,  and  consider  it  one 
of  the  biggest  landslides  in  my  political  experience."  Ap- 
parently he  was  a  bit  thrilled  to  have  played  a  part  in  so 
overwheming  a  defeat,  and  yet  even  this  satisfaction  was 
tempered  by  the  final  figures,  which  showed  him  snowed 
tmder  by  25,000  fewer  votes  than  he  had  claimed.  The 
wonder  about  political  landslides  is  that  they  should  ever 
be  a  surprise.  How  can  most  persons  be  going  to  vote 
for  a  certain  ticket,  and  most  persons  not  know  it?  Even 
so  notable  an  expert  as  the  late  Colonel  Roosevelt,  on  the 
eve  of  his  sweeping  victory  in  1904,  replied  to  a  friend  who 
congratulated  him  in  advance  upon  carrying  New  York: 
**  Vd  give  a  good  deal  to  any  one  who  would  guarantee  that 
I'd  have  5,000  majority."  His  majority  over  Judge  Parker 
was  175,000.  The  way  to  make  a  prophecy  remembered  is 
not  to  guess  right,  but  to  guess  picturesquely.  Few  suc- 
cessful prophecies  have  the  chance  of  surviving  half  so 
long  as  the  most  famous  of  all  Henry  Watterson's  unsuc- 
cessful prophecies  —  the  one  in  which  he  foresaw  that 
Qeveland  would  "go  through  a  slaughterhouse  to  an  open 
grave." 

Political  prophesying  is  a  serious  subject.  It  was  once 
chosen  for  treatment  by  a  graduate  student  of  Columbia 
in  a  doctoral  dissertation.  More  recently  it  has  been  the 
theme  of  the  Right  Honorable  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  M.  P.,  in  an 
address  before  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Society.  Mr. 
Fisher  assembles  a  number  of  important  prophecies  that 
failed  of  realization.  Just  seven  years  before  the  formation 
of  the  German  Empire,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  the  future  Lord 
Salisbury,  contended  in  a  magazine  article  that  Germany 
would  never  be  united.  About  the  same  time,  another  Eng- 
lish authority  on  foreign  affairs.  Lord  Palmerston,  wrote: 
"The  Prussians  are  brave  and  make  good  soldiers,  but  all 
military  men  who  have  seen  the  Prussian  Army  at  its  an- 
nual reviews  of  late  years  have  unequivocally  declared  their 
opinion  that  the  French  would  walk  over  it  and  get  without 
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difficulty  to  Berlin."  Michel  Chevalier  hoped  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  railway  system  in  Europe  would  "  remove 
hereditary  animosities  and  firmly  cement  nation  to  nation 
in  a  lasting  peace."  A  few  years  later  Von  Moltke  was 
giving  the  world  its  first  demonstration  of  the  scientific 
use  of  railways  in  modem  war. 

Yet  there  have  been  prophecies  with  a  better  fate.  "  The 
historian  Polybius,"  remarks  Mr.  Fisher,  noting  the  depopula- 
tion of  the  Greek  cities  as  a  consequence  of  self-indulgence, 
"comments  on  the  way  in  which  the  Macedonian  conquests 
contributed  to  the  spread  of  luxurious  tastes  among  the  sim- 
ple Romans,  and  argues  that  some  day  in  the  revolution 
of  things  conquest  will  bring  its  own  nemesis."  As  early 
as  the  autumn  of  1790,  Burke  declared  that  the  outbreak  in 
France  would  spread  through  Europe,  that  the  civil  con- 
stitution of  the  clergy  would  create  an  irreparable  breach 
between  the  new  order  and  the  old,  that  the  destruction  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Church  would  open  the  way  to  a  more 
highly  centralized  state,  and  that  all  the  turmoil  would  end 
in  a  military  despotism.  Neither  Franklin  nor  Frederick 
the  Great  nor  Madame  Roland  had  any  hint  of  the  approach- 
ing downfall  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  Pitt  thought  that 
the  end  of  the  Papacy  was  at  hand.  The  most  remarkable 
prophecy  of  our  own  time  is  one  attributed  to  Tolstoy : 

"  I  see  all  Europe  in  flames  and  bleeding.  I  hear  the 
lamentations  of  huge  battlefields.  But  about  the  year  1915 
a  strange  figure  from  the  north  —  a  new  Napoleon  —  en- 
ters the  stage  of  the  bloody  drama.  He  is  a  man  of  little 
military  training,  a  writer  or  a  journalist,  but  in  his  grip 
most  of  Europe  will  remain  till  1925." 

What  makes  one  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  forecast 
of  Lenine  is  its  exactness.    Real  prophets  never  give  dates. 

How  It  Was  Written 

The  following  story  of  how  this  editorial  was  written  was 
obtained  in  a  conversation  with  its  author,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  The  Evening  Post.  His  account  of  the  actual  process 
of  composition  and  his  comments  thereon  are  keen  and  illu- 
minating. 
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It  is  the  custom  in  some  newspaper  offices  for  the  editorials 
of  the  day  to  be  talked  over  by  the  staff  in  informal  conference. 
On  this  occasion  a  "  long  editorial  "  was  desired,  of  somewhat 
general  nature,  but  related  to  the  events  of  the  week.  A  few 
days  previously,  it  chanced,  the  English  pamphlet  by  Mr. 
Fisher  had  come  into  the  office.  A  day  or  so  later  a  private 
letter  from  The  Post's  Washington  correspondent  had  quoted 
an  interesting  prophecy  by  a  leading  Senator,  as  to  current 
American  affairs.  The  subject  of  "  Political  Prophecies " 
occurred  to  one  of  the  editors,  himself  a  close  student  of  poli- 
tics, as  a  suitable  theme  for  the  desired  editorial.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  various  "  prophecies  "  by  Roosevelt, 
Watterson,  and  others  were  instanced  by  different  members  of 
the  staff.     Here,  then,  were  the  "  makings  "  for  the  editorial. 

The  time  available  was  not  quite  two  hours  —  otherwise  the 
writer  would  miss  his  train  home.  The  time  was  cut  into, 
moreover,  by  several  interruptions. 

The  first  question  was  that  of  the  beginning  —  to  get  an 
opening  that  would  connect  with  the  interests  of  the  day  and 
would  also  be  a  good  point  of  departure  for  the  goal  to  be 
reached.  In  this  case  the  opening  was  obvious ;  the  New  York 
election  was  fresh  in  the  public  mind  and  from  that  to  the  re- 
sults in  Massachusetts  was  a  natural  step.  New  Yorkers  were 
interested  in  Governor  Coolidge's  victory,  and  not  many  of 
them,  probably,  knew  in  detail  of  The  Transcript's  first  an- 
nouncement and  Mr.  Long's  immediate  acceptance  of  the  fore- 
cast. From  that,  again,  it  was  natural  to  pass  to  other  in- 
stances of  the  uncertainty  of  election  guesses. 

Up  to  this  time  no  use  had  been  made  of  the  pamphlet  by 
Mr.  Fisher.  The  writer  now  turned  from  American  prophe- 
cies to  those  noted  in  the  pamphlet.  Naturally  those  relating 
to  German  affairs  would  be  of  special  immediate  interest,  and 
the  newspaper  man  accordingly  referred  to  several  which  time 
has  proved  strikingly  inaccurate.     At  this  point,  he  says,  he 
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caught  a  glimpse,  in  the  ''  back  of  his  head,"  of  the  "  point " 
toward  which  to  steer.  He  turned  to  consider  some  of  the 
prophecies  which  have  proved  successful.  He  cited  one  from 
ancient  history  and  one  notable  instance,  with  regard  to  the 
French  Revolution,  from  Burke. 

The  writer's  impulse  was  to  speak  of  the  reason  for  Burke's 
success  at  forecasting,  to  make  the  point  that  successful  proph- 
ecy is  not  strictly  prophecy  at  all,  but  sound  interpretation  of 
tendencies,  based  on  broad  and  accurate  knowledge.  The  sen- 
tences, however,  did  not  frame  themselves  readily,  and  more- 
over, train-time  was  coming.  Accordingly  he  struck  out  these 
sentences  and  looked  for  a  shorter  conclusion. 

While  he  had  been  writing,  another  member  of  the  staff  had 
laid  on  his  desk  a  new  book  on  Russia,  remarking  that  there 
was  something  in  it  about  the  "  prophecy  "  attributed  to  Tol- 
stoy regarding  Lenine.  A  glance  through  the  pages  of  this 
book  now  suggested  a  way  of  closing  that  was  shorter  and 
more  closely  related  to  current  affairs,  and  that  would  convey 
the  desired  effect  by  means  of  suggestion  instead  of  explicit 
statement. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  The  Post  editor  made  the 
following  points  regarding  the  procedure  of  writing  editorials 
under  newspaper  conditions.  The  parallel  with  the  working 
out  of  an  extempore  address  by  a  skilful  speaker  is  striking. 

1.  The  beginning  is,  of  course,  important;  begin  with 

something  which  fits  in  with  the  current  interests  of 
your  readers  and  which  points  in  the  direction  you 
have  to  follow.  But  do  not  wait  for  the  "  best  pos- 
sible "  opening. 

2.  There  is  no  time  for  "  backing  and  filling,"  or  for  much 

correction  of  any  sort.  The  chief  question  for  the 
writer  is  how  far  to  go  with  one  thing.  If  you  find 
yourself  off  the  intended  track,  find  a  way  across 
coimtry  to  the  path. 
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3.  Don't  "  save  your  ace  for  the  last  trick  " —  for  the  close  ; 

you  may  not  be  able  to  get  it  in.  Use  what  seems  to 
be  your  ace  when  it  comes  most  to  mind,  and  trust 
your  brain  to  think  of  something  else  for  the  close. 
If  you  know  in  general  where  you  are  going,  the  exact 
point  will  develop  for  you  as  you  proceed. 

4.  Trust  your  own  resources :  your  own  knowledge,  your 

own  sense  and  taste,  your  own  humor.  If  you  con- 
centrate on  your  task  these  will  not  fail  you. 

5.  Learn  to  say  a  thing  as  well  as  you  can,  and  leave  it. 

Suggestions  from  Editorial  Writing  Methods 

Examination  of  the  editorial  and  the  process  of  its  composi- 
tion brings  to  view  one  striking  fact,  namely:  The  sure  re- 
sponse of  the  writer's  mind  to  the  suggestions  of  the  theme  and 
the  occasion. 

He  begins  lightly,  with  something  near  at  hand.  In  the 
course  of  the  first  two  paragraphs  his  thought  swings  grad- 
ually more  widely  and  he  goes  deeper  into  the  subject,  until, 
in  the  third  paragraph  and  particularly  in  the  fourth,  our  atten- 
tion has  been  adjusted  to  the  broad  perspective  of  world 
politics. 

Then  in  the  final  sixteen  lines  —  which  might  better,  it 
would  seem,  be  set  off  as  a  fifth  paragraph  —  the  writer  comes 
back  smoothly  to  things  of  the  moment  and  makes  an  easy 
landing,  with  a  gently  humorous  twist  in  the  last  sentence  to 
send  the  reader  away  with  a  smile. 

Good  writing  is  both  sure  in  sequence  and  easy  in  motion. 
This  editorial  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  secure  both  qualities 
even  when  writing  against  time.  The  business  man  will  do 
well  to  apply  the  principles  here  exemplified  to  such  writing 
under  pressure  as^e  has  to  do  now  and  then  in  connection  with 
his  own  duties. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

MAKING  IT  READABLE 

The  Final  Essential 

Most  writing  has  one  fatal  fault;  the  matter  is  not  pre- 
sented in  a  way  that  is  interesting  —  as  we  say,  it  is  not  read- 
able. 

The  foregoing  chapters  have  outlined  briefly  some  of  the 
formulas  which  good  writers  follow  in  casting  thought  into 
written  form.  But  mere  obedience  to  rule  never  made  good 
writing.  An  anecdote  in  the  "  Readers  "of  our  boyhood  told 
of  the  testy  old  artist  who  was  asked  by  a  system-loving  critic 
what  he  mixed  his  paints  with.  "  With  brains,  sir !  "  was  his 
reply. 

Some  men  in  their  talk  have  the  power  of  winning  and  hold- 
ing attention,  so  that  whenever  they  speak,  on  whatever  sub- 
ject, we  listen.  Some  few  have  that  power  in  their  writing. 
Stevenson  had  it;  Barrie  has  it;  Arthur  Brisbane  and  Dr. 
Frank  Crane  have  it,  in  different  ways.  Mark  Twain  had  it 
notably.  The  writing  of  these  men  is  readable;  when  you 
begin  it  you  keep  on. 

For  anyone  who  masters  the  secret  of  such  readableness, 
writing  becomes  a  sure  asset. 

Business  Writing  Must  be  Readable 

With  business  writing,  the  quality  of  readableness  is  par- 
ticularly important.  The  subject  matter  of  Business  writing  is 
generally  serious,  and  bound  up  with  self-interest  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  and  with  more  or  less  perfunctory  duty  on  the 

part  of  the  reader.    We  may  fancy  that  people  have  to  read 
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business  writing  —  the  letters,  the  instruction  sheets  and  re- 
ports, the  advertising  matter,  etc. —  that  comes  to  them  in  the 
routine  of  their  work,  just  as  they  hcn/e  to  study  arithmetic, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  unless 
this  business  writing  is  built  together  shrewdly  and  tactfully,  it 
goes  into  the  waste-basket  uncomprehended. 

A  story  told  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Better  Letter  Asso- 
ciation illustrates  this  point.  A  load  of  coal,  it  seems,  was 
pouring  through  a  manhole  on  a  Boston  street.  A  colored 
man  stopped,  looked,  and  began  to  laugh.  "  What's  the 
idea  ?  "  said  a  bystander.  "  Fimny  to  see  a  load  of  coal  pour 
into  a  cellar  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  colored  man,  "  not  funny  to  see  a  load  of 
coal  goin'  into  a  cellar,  but  mighty  funny  to  see  a  load  of  coal 
goin'  into  a  sewer ! " 

With  nine-tenths  of  all  business  writing  going  into  the  waste- 
basket,  the  question  of  readableness  is  decidedly  pertinent. 

The  Personal  Touch 

In  the  case  of  the  speaker  we  are  prone  to  think  that  the 
power  of  winning  attention  is  due  to  something  in  his  manner, 
too  personal,  perhaps,  to  define.  We  often  think  of  it  as  in- 
born, yet  we  have  learned  in  Volume  I  that  the  power  can  be 
to  a  large  degree  cultivated,  and  that  whether  inborn  or  ac- 
quired its  ultimate  result  is  that  the  speaker  makes  us  feel  that 
he  is  interested  in  us;  that  he  is  not  lecturing  or  soliloquizing, 
but  genuinely  seeking  our  support,  asking  for  our  opinion,  be- 
cause what  we  think  is  important  to  him.  To  pay  attention 
when  thus  approached  is  instinctive ;  it  is  giving  a  civil  answer 
to  a  respectful  question. 

Good  writing,  also,  seems  addressed  to  the  reader  person- 
ally. If  the  writer  has  the  touch,  he  may  take  all  kinds  of 
liberties  with  the  rules  of  structure  or  logic,  and  still  we  read. 
If  his  writing  lacks  the  personal  quality,  it  may  be  a  model  of 
structtu'e  and  logic,  but  —  we  pass  it  by. 
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Two  Elements 

How  is  this  power  to  be  developed  in  writing,  an  unfa- 
miliar medium  ? 

Making  writing  readable  resolves  itself  into  two  elements  — 

1.  Making  it  easy  —  keeping  the  reader  comfortable. 

2.  Making  it  interesting  —  keeping  the  reader  curious.       \ 

While  every  bit  of  writing  presents  an  individual  problem, 
there  are  certain  devices  to  be  mastered  by  anyone  who  pos- 
sesses intelligence,  taste,  and  patience,  which  contribute  largely 
to  these  effects. 

Small  Doses 

The  wise  writer,  like  the  enlightened  doctor,  uses  small 
doses.  He  never  says  too  much  at  a  time.  Charles  A.  Dana, 
editor  of  The  Sun,  once  apologized  to  an  inquirer  for  writing 
him  a  long  letter;  he  had  not  had  time,  he  said,  to  make  it 
short. 

In  some  lines  of  business  writing  this  principle  is  now  gen- 
erally observed  —  in  outside  correspondence,  in  advertising 
copy,  and  to  a  large  extent,  in  reports.  The  practice  of  the 
best  engineers  today,  Mr.  Fitting  points  out  on  page  371,  is  to 
compress  their  whole  story  into  two  or  three  pages,  or  even  a 
single  page  —  giving  details  and  evidence  in  an  appendix. 

But  there  is  far  too  much  business  writing,  particularly 
within  an  organization,  which  fails  to  observe  the  principle, 
and  still  uses  long  papers  of  instructions  for  subordinates  and 
laborious  inside  reports  for  committees,  etc.  When  a  man  is 
earnestly  engaged  in  a  matter  he  is  prone  to  overrun  himself, 
to  try  to  tell  all  he  knows,  not  merely  what  is  essential. 

Avoid  Strangeness 

It  is  hardly  less  important  to  express  what  we  have  to  say  in 
a  manner  which  is  easy,  which  seems  to  the  reader  simple  and 
familiar,    Previous  chapters  have  urged  the  use  of  familiar 
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words  and  idiomatic  phrasing,  and  of  sentences  that  are  com- 
pact but  light-running.  The  purpose  of  all  that  is  not  merely 
to  make  the  writing  actually  easy  to  understand,  but  to  prevent 
its  seeming  queer  or  strange,  to  give  a  sense  of  naturalness  and 
ease  in  spite  of  the  actual  difference  between  the  manner  of 
writing  and  of  common  talk.  The  writer,  like  the  angler,  must 
not  scare  the  fish.  Consider  the  following  from  Mr.  Vander- 
lip's  remarkable  little  book  — "  What  Has  Happened  to  Eu- 
rope " —  how  direct  and  personal  it  is,  though  full  of  eager 
feeling : 

.  .  .  One  hears  the  demagogue  prate  about  his  love  for 
the  people  and  properly  rates  those  sentiments.  No  one  with 
seeing  eyes  and  a  sympathetic  heart  could  make  a  wide 
observation  of  present  European  conditions,  however,  with- 
out being  moved  to  his  depths  in  pity  of  peoples  who  are 
suffering  because  they  have  been  badly  governed 

Here  is  half  the  world,  half  of  that  world  of  intelligent, 
literate,  industrious  people  who  are  made  on  much  the 
same  lines  as  ourselves,  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
who,  in  spite  of  a  willingness  to  labor  skilfully  and  indus- 
triously, have  passed  through  a  horrible  catastrophe  and 
are  facing  another  that  might  in  the  range  of  possibility 
be  still  worse.  Their  fate  has  been  and  will  be  directed 
by  factors  that  seem  outside  their  own  volition.  .  .  . 

No  matter  in  what  direction  we  look,  we  find  some  men 
in  governmental  positions  who  seem  more  moved  by  per- 
sonal ambition  than  by  an  unselfish  desire  wisely  to  serve. 
No  matter  what  desperate  national  circumstances  may  exist, 
we  see  that  great  national  needs  fail  sometimes  to  bring  out 
from  national  leaders  the  unselfish  service  that  their  people 
should  have. 

...  A  thief  may  injure  him  from  whom  he  steals.  A 
murderer  cuts  short  a  single  life.  Those  crimes  are  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  uncomprehended  crime  which  a  pub- 
lic official  commits  in  permitting  personal  ambition  or  ig- 
norance to  blind  him  to  public  duties.* 


*  From  "  What  Has  Happened  to  Europe  **  by  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  copyright,  I9i9f 
by  the  Macmillan  Company.    Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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Gracefulness 

One  important  element  in  keeping  the  reader  comfortable 
consists  in  having  the  detail  ideas  pleasant,  and  the  detail  con- 
structions smooth  and  graceful.  Yet  men  who  are  solicitous 
to  have  their  office  furniture  harmonious,  their  dress  tasteful 
and  their  faces  clean  shaved,  send  each  other  letters  as  clumsy 
as  the  following: 

Dear  Sir :  — 

In  regards  to  the  proposition  we  were  talking  over  on 
the  25th  ult,  would  say  that  we  have  given  the  matter  due 
consideration  and  have  to  advise  you  that  unless  condi- 
tions change  from  what  they  are  at  present,  we  would  not 
be  interested  in  your  proposition  at  the  present  time. 

I  am, 

Yours  very  truly. 


Compare  the  discussion  of  this  subject  by  Professor  Gard- 
ner, in  Chapter  XII  below. 

Such  lameness  in  construction  does  not  matter  so  much  in 
speech;  the  suggestions  of  honesty,  kindliness,  graciousness,  in 
tone  and  manner  take  off  the  curse  of  inept  language.  But 
writing,  even  plain,  matter-of-fact  statement,  calls  for  greater 
delicacy  of  outline  —  no  gush,  but  easy  courtesy. 

Rhythm  —  Idiomatic  Phrasing 

Probatty  the  most  powerful  single  constituent  of  gleeful 
phrasing  is  rhythm,  the  arrangement  of  words  in  groups  which 
are  smooth,  melodious,  and  regular  in  emphasis  when  read 
aloud  —  even  though  not  one  per  cent  of  what  we  read  is  ac- 
tually read  aloud.  We  all  to  some  extent,  whether  we  know  it 
or  not,  "  read  with  our  ears."  The  skilful  writer  takes  this 
fact  into  account. 

The  subject  of  rhythm,  as  applied  to  speech,  has  already 
been  discussed  in  Volimie  I.     The  man  who  wishes  to  make 
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his  reader  "  comfortable  "  should  review  here  Chapter  VII  of 
that  volume,  and  also  what  is  said  of  melody  in  Chapter  IX, 
and  apply  to  his  business  writing  the  suggestions  there  given. 
The  point  to  be  emphasized  here  is  that  idiomatic  phrasing 
is  always  rhythmical,  usually  with  rather  strongly  marked  beat. 
Proverbs  and  popular  sayings  show  this  very  markedly. 

A  stitch  in  time  |  saves  nine. 

When  two  men  ride  on  a  horse  |  one  must  ride  behind. 

Many  a  slip  |  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip. 

When  in  doubt  |  play  trumps. 

In  public  speaking  and  eager  conversation,  in  which  the 
phrasing  is  also  purely  idiomatic,  the  rhythm  is  similarly 
marked. 

Writing,  when  it  keeps  to  idiomatic  phrasing,  may  be  equally 
rhythmical,  though  the  rhythm  is  less  heavily  marked  and  more 
varied  than  that  of  speech.  The  truth  of  this  statement  may 
be  tested  by  glancing  at  almost  any  of  the  examples  of  good 
writing  in  this  volume.  Whatever  they  are  meant  to  illus- 
trate they  are  all  rhythmical. 

Rhythm  in  Business  Writing 

The  quotation  from  Emerson,  page  82,  illustrates  this  qual- 
ity as  regards  what  is  called  *'  literary  "  writing.  It  is  no  less 
recognizable,  however,  in  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Hurley's  "  Awak- 
ening of  Business." 

Government's  first  duty  |  is  to  make  business  fair.j  In 
the  great  majority  of  business  enterprises,  |  if  competition  is 
fair,  I  competition  will  take  care  of  the  interests  |  of  the 
consumer  and  business  man  alike.  |  G6vemment's  second 
duty  I  is  to  give  business  the  information  |  that  will  enable 
it  to  act  intelligently.!  Competition  cannot  be  fair  unless 
it  is  intelligent.  I  Government  is  by  far  the  best  agency  |  to 
collect  and  distribute  the  information  |  which  will  give  those 
seeking  sound  investments  |  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  our  industries.  |     It  is  the  duty  of  g6vemment,| 
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through  the  exercise  of  its  function  of  disseminating  sum- 
marized information  and  Analyzing  econdmic  conditions,  |  to 
give  business  men  a  comprehensive  view  of  their  indus- 
tries I  so  that  they  may  take  measures  to  cure  their  trouble.  | 
For  when  a  business  ruins  itself  |  through  ignorance  of 
true  conditions  |  not  it  alone  but  its  competitors  and  the 
general  public  |  are  bound  to  suffer.  | 

Finally  |  in  those  exceptional  cases  |  where  competi- 
tion fails  to  regulate  |  and  produce  beneficial  results  |  it  is 
the  duty  of  government,  |  in  behalf  of  the  public,  |  to  step 
in  and  establish  s6me  f6rm  of  governmental  regulation.! 
When  conditions  of  grave  demoralization  arise  in.  busi- 
ness, I  whether  in  relation  to  prices  or  to  public  welfare,! 
men  instinctively  appeal  to  gdvernment  |  for  counsel  |  and 
for  some  agency  of  relief.  |  The  experience  of  other  c6un- 
tries  has  sh6wn  |  that  it  is  sometimes  beneficial,  |  not  6nly 
to  business  m6n  but  to  the  public  |  to  restrict  or  6ven  elimi- 
nate competition  entirely,  |  and  in  such  cases  organizitions  | 
for  the  purpose  of  contrdlling  the  market  |  have  been  6p- 
erated  with  great  success  |  under  the  strict  control  and  regu- 
lation I  of  g6vernment.* 

Rhythm  in  Letters 

Rhythmical  movement  may  be  secured,  with  a  little  care, 
even  in  the  writing  of  ordinary  notices  and  letters,  very  much 
to  their  advantage.  Consider  the  following  collection  letter, 
very  skilful  though  very  simple  in  wording. 

Let  us  thank  you  |  for  that  nice  order  for  sh6es  |  which 
has  just  come  in  through  Mr.  Wales.  |  Your  selection 
shows  I  that  you  know  what  good  values  |  those  b6ys'  Bluch- 
ers are. 

But  we  find,  |  Mr.  Markel,  |  that  your  last  invoice  is  some- 
what overdue,  |  and,  as  you  kn6w,  our  policy  prevents  us 
from  extending  further  allowances  |  while  things  are  in  this 
shape.  I 

No  doubt  you  have  let  this  matter  g6  |  longer  than  you 


*  From  Hurlev'i  "  Awakening  of  Bunnett,"  by  permission  of  Doubleday,  Page  ft 
Comjiany,  Publishers. 
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intended,  |  and  we  ^all  expect  to  get  the  am6unt  our  book- 
keeper has  against  you  |  in  the  course  of  the  next  week. 

We  shall  go  right  ahead  |  getting  the  shoes  ready  for  you,  | 
and  will  have  them  on  the  fI6or  for  shipment  in  ten  days' 
time.) 

We  wish  you  the  best  of  success  with  your  school  trade. 

The  disregard  of  rhythm  is  one  of  the  most  general  defects 
of  current  business  writing;  the  words  are  grouped  in  clauses 
which  are  unhandy  to  pick  up.  Business  men  have  neglected 
the  approach  through  the  ear.  The  French  are  wiser. 
Their  books  and  magazines,  and  even  newspapers  and  busi- 
ness writings  show  nearly  always  scrupulous  care  for  sotmd. 

The  man  who  wants  to  make  his  reader  comfortable  will  do 
well  to  study  the  discussion  of  rhythm  and  melody  in  Voltune 
I,  and  apply  to  his  business  writing  the  suggestions  there  given. 

Not  too  "  Pretty  " 

Nothing,  of  course,  in  the  preceding  pages  is  meant  to  imply 
that  writing  should  be  emasculated,  or  that  it  should  be  always 
soft  and  gentle.  Often  you  want  to  hit  hard.  Often  you 
must  shock  the  reader  into  attention.  But  the  manner  should 
be  clean-cut  and  graceful,  even  then.  Good  writing  has  no 
"  jazz  "  elements. 

Making  It  Interesting  —  Pictures 

The  second  element  of  readableness  is  —  making  your 
writing  interesting.  Actual  inserts  of  pictures  —  photo- 
graphs, drawings,  diagrams  —  are  nearly  always  a  decided 
help.  They  attract  the  eye  of  an  inattentive  reader,  as  the 
speaker's  voice  attracts  the  attention  of  bystanders  in  a  con- 
versation. Advertisements  today  are  nearly  always  accom- 
panied with  pictures.  Matter  that  is  heavy  or  dry  can  be 
brightened  by  them. 

When  the  use  of  actual  pictures  and  diagrams  is  not  prac- 
ticable, something  of  their  effect  can  be  obtained  through  word- 
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pictures.     Notice  the  illuminating  effect  of  the  specific  in- 
stances worked  into  the  later  chapters  of  this  volume. 

Curiosity 

One  never-failing  device  is  the  appeal  to  curiosity,  the 
method  of  touch-and-come-again.  Pull  a  bit  of  string  dis- 
creetly along  the  floor,  and  the  most  blase  cat  will  follow  after. 
The  same  principle  is  utilized  in  the  moving  «ky-signs  on 
Broadway  —  one  five-word  sentence,  then  darkness,  then  an- 
other brief  sentence  —  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  single- 
sentence  "  columns  "  by  K.  C.  B.  and  his  imitators  in  certain 
newspapers.  Matter-of-fact  business  material  may  be  pointed 
up,  by  taking  thought  for  this  appeal,  to  obtain  something  of 
the  suspense  effect  of  a  story  without  sacrificing  solidity. 
With  advertising  copy  and  publicity  material  for  outside  con- 
sumption this  feature  is  taken  care  of.  With  inside  material 
it  is  too  often  neglected. 

Variety 

One  thing  is  imperative,  if  writing  is  to  be  readable;  the 
manner  of  presentation  must  be  diversified. 

No  one  method  is  continuously  good.  The  reader's  power 
of  concentrated  attention  is  limited.  He  must  be  rested  and 
refreshed  by  change  of  matter  and  manner  if  he  is  to  keep 
awake. 

The  wise  writer  is  studious  to  change  his  pace  —  to  vary  the 
texture  or  grain  of  the  thought.  He  alternates  compact  mat- 
ter with  matter  in  skirmish  order  —  relieves  a  serious  passage 
with  an  occasional  light  touch  that  permits  the  reader,  so  to 
speak,  to  stretch.  In  an  extended  piece  of  writing  he  leaves 
quiet  spaces  where  the  reader  may  rest. 

Not  long  ago  I  looked  over  a  volume  on  "  Ethics,"  by  a  dis- 
tinguished professor  in  an  English  university,  which  flatly  dis- 
regarded this  principle.  The  matter  was  interesting  bit  by  bit, 
but  it  was  all  alike,  there  was  no  place  to  rest.     A  little  later  I 
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chanced  to  pick  up  a  treatise  on  Algebra,  by  Professor  Chrys- 
tal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  spite  of  the  forbidding 
nature  of  the  subject,  I  found  I  could  read  the  non-technical 
portions  without  difficulty  because  the  presentation  was  subtly 
adjusted  to  the  reader's  need  for  change  of  pace. 

Helps  to  ''  Keep  the  Reader  Comfortable  " 

In  the  last  analysis  intelligent  observance  of  variety  not  only 
keeps  the  reader  alert,  but  it  aids  in  keeping  him  comfortable. 

It  shows  that  the  writer  has  more  cards  in  his  hands,  increas- 
ing thus  our  respect.  It  shows  that  he  has  control  of  his 
powers,  that  he  can  alter  his  manner  whenever  he  chooses. 
Finally,  it  indicates  that  he  is  concerned  primarily  with  the 
reader  and  the  reader's  reactions,  that  he  is  not  soliloquizing. 

Leaders  of  the  "  Better  Business  Letters  "  movement  empha- 
size the  importance  of  the  "  you  "  attitude  in  business  corre- 
spondence. The  "  you  "  attitude  is  suggested,  not  by  actually 
writing  "  you  "  all  the  time  but  by  deftly  arranging  the  ideas 
to  be  conveyed  in  the  way  they  might  naturally  occur  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  The  *'you"  attitude  is  the  attitude  of 
well-bred  conversation. 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  this  attitude  than  well-managed 
variety  of  presentation.  It  removes  any  cut-and-dried  appear- 
ance, it  gives  an  air  of  "  come-let-us-reason-together,"  the  most 
propitious  for  securing  comprehension  and  agreement.  Noth- 
ing is  more  needed  in  business  writing. 

The  Final  Motto  for  Good  Writing 

Stevenson  says  in  "  A  Christmas  Sermon,"  "  One  person  I 
have  to  make  good,  myself ;  my  duty  to  my  neighbor  is  to  make 
him  happy."  That,  properly  interpreted,  is  the  motto  for  the 
writer  who  means  to  keep  his  reader  with  him  to  the  end. 
If  the  sentiment  as  here  stated  seems  a  little  fine-drawn  for 
business  writing  we  may  use  a  paraphrase,  a  saying  from  the 
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recent  language  of  the  street  which  means  the  same  thing: 
"Have  a  heart!" 

The  Writer's  Duty  —  Cheerful  Interest 

So  much  for  the  elements  of  readableness.  How  is  the 
writer  to  secure  them  ? 

The  phrase  just  cited  has  another  suggestion  with  reference 
to  the  problem  of  writing.  The  reason,  nearly  always,  why  a 
bit  of  writing  is  not  readable  is  that  the  writer  has  not  put  his 
heart  into  it.  He  regards  writing  as  an  unwelcome  task ;  he 
does  it  perfunctorily  or  else  with  grim  determination.  But 
a  man  cannot  possibly  expect  material  that  is  turned  out  in  such 
a  spirit  to  command  the  interest  of  other  people.  The  sole 
condition  of  success  is  ready  and  cheerful  interest  in  what  he 
is  doing. 

Perfunctory  Methods  Fatal 

A  leading  executive  of  a  large  organization  once  remarked 
in  my  hearing  that  he  had  got  his  letter-writing  down  to  a  very 
easy  process?  The  first  sentence  always  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  correspondent's  letter  —  the  same  words  almost  invari- 
ably ;  the  last  sentence  an  expression  of  the  hope  that  pleasant 
relations  would  continue  —  the  same  words  for  each  letter; 
three  sentences  at  most  between,  to  answer  the  correspondent's 
question !  It  was  no  trouble  whatever  to  him  to  dispose  of  a 
big  mail. 

The  man  who  builds  his  letters  habitually  in  that  way  can- 
not hope  to  reach  the  reader's  mind.  He  is  riveting  on  him- 
self, incidentally,  the  habit  of  soliloquy.  He  may  say:  I 
have  not  time  to  give  special  attention  to  each  letter,  each  bit 
of  copy,  each  routine  report ;  there  are  too  many  of  them,  and 
other  duties  are  pressing.  That  answer  evades  the  issue.  He 
is  not  really  doing  the  work  which  is  entrusted  to  him  when  he 
works  perfunctorily. 
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That  particular  executive,  by  the  way,  was  shortly  after- 
ward removed,  when  a  general  manager  took  command  who 
required  close  personal  attention  on  the  part  of  heads  of  de- 
partments. Whether  his  attitude  toward  his  writing  prob- 
lems was  symptomatic,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Worst  Fault  —  Preoccupation 

The  ultimate  cause  of  poor  writing,  however,  is  not  per- 
functoriness,  but  the  writer's  inability  to  adapt  himself  cheer- 
fully to  the  conditions  of  writing;  it  is  preoccupation.  This 
shows  itself  in  one  of  three  ways  —  with  some  people,  in 
all  three. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  man  who  has 
to  write  has  not  acquired  ready  imaginative  adaptability.  He 
can  meet  customers  and  associates  in  an  endless  series  through- 
out the  day  and  suit  himself  to  each  in  turn,  but  he  has  not 
trained  his  imagination  to  do  the  same  thing  when  the  other 
man  is  not  visibly  present.  The  task  is  even  harder  for  him 
when  he  is  writing,  not  for  an  individual,  but  for  a  circle 
of  readers  and  must  address  the  typical  man  in  each  of  them. 
The  result  usually  is  that  when  he  writes  he  is  tense  and  nerv- 
ous. He  fails  to  see  opportunities  to  make  his  writing  in- 
teresting; he  fails  to  remember  to  make  his  reader  comfor- 
table. 

Imaginative  Adaptability 

This  power  of  imaginative  adaptability  can  surely  be  de- 
veloped, however,  if  a  man  keeps  trying.  In  this  respect  also, 
French  people  often  succeed  to  a  remarkable  degree.  They 
have  the  power  of  treating  difficult  and  grave  matters  with  ease 
and  clarity  and  with  a  lightness  of  touch.  Perhaps  the  power 
is  bom  in  them  now,  but  for  generations  they  have  cultivated 
it. 

The  skilful  correspondence  supervisor  of  a  progressive  house 
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does  just  that  with  the  young  men  he  is  training  to  write 
letters.  Through  continued  exercise  of  the  imagination  in 
definite  directions,  each  correspondent  is  "  tuned  up  "  so  that 
he  visualizes  the  man  or  the  group  whom  he  is  addressing,  and 
can  choose  surely  and  at  once  the  right  approach,  for  the 
idea  he  has  to  convey,  as  an  expert  golfer  knows  the  right 
stroke  for  each  lie  of  the  ball. 

Mastery  of  Technique 

In  the  second  place  many  business  men  have  no  mastery 
of  the  mechanics  of  the  writing  process.  A  man  may  know 
vaguely  what  the  effect  is  which  he  wants  to  produce  but  not 
how  to  secure  it.  He  may  not  be  able  to  think  of  the  right 
words  or  to  build  them  together  properly. 

Any  man  can  master  the  mechanics  of  writing,  however,  by 
means  of  industry  and  patience.  Work  through  the  volumes 
of  this  set,  analyzing  the  examples  given  in  connection,  with 
each  situation  and  then  applying  as  best  you  can  the  prin- 
ciples they  embody  to  the  actual  tasks,  large  or  trivial,  which 
confront  you  every  day.  Within  a  few  months,  although 
almost  imperceptibly,  you  will  find  your  command  of  the 
mechanics  of  writing  growing  more  firm  and  ready.  Then 
you  can  relax,  and  follow  the  suggestions  which  your  imag- 
ination gives  you. 

Self  Distrust 

In  the  third  place,  and  in  a  great  many  cases,  the  pre- 
occupation is  owing  to  the  writer's  self -distrust.  Many  a 
man,  even  though  he  has  written  a  great  deal,  is  afraid  to 
say  just  what  he  has  the  impulse  to  say.  He  is  afraid  of 
criticism,  afraid  secretly  that  what  first  comes  to  his  mind  is 
not  good  enough  to  be  passed  out  to  others. 

This  feeling  is  altogether  wrong.  Any  man  who  is  com- 
petent to  hold  a  position  of  responsibility  at  all  can  trust  his 
brain  to  think  straight  when  writing,  as  at  other  times.     Good 
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writers  are  good  mainly  because  they  let  go,  and  frankly  say 
what  they  mean.  Mark  Twain  was  perhaps  not  the  wittiest 
man  of  his  age,  but  he  told  his  thoughts  while  other  men  were 
afraid  to  take  a  chance.  Jack  London  is  another  instance. 
The  procedure  of  the  newspaper  editorial  writer  as  described 
in  Chapter  VII  may  be  profitably  studied  by  any  man  who 
has  much  business  writing  to  do. 

Concentrate  on  Delivering  Your  Message 

The  remedy  for  this  ultimate  cause  of  unreadable  writing 
is  simply  the  resolute  eflfort  to  concentrate  on  each  bit  of 
writing  you  have  to  do  as  a  problem  not  of  self-expression 
but  of  transportation.  You  have  to  deliver  a  message;  you 
must  not  merely  leave  it  on  the  door-step,  but  put  it  into  the 
consumer's  hands. 

When  you  approach  the  matter  in  this  way  you  grow  in- 
terested in  the  little  problems  of  the  route.  You  cease  to 
worry  over  your  own  handicaps  and  deficiencies,  and  be- 
fore you  know  it  you  are  actually  uttering  your  thought  on 
paper  with  the  same  note  of  personality  that  is  in  your  spon- 
taneous talk. 

William  Dean  Howells  —  Advice  from  the  **  Easy  Chair  " 

Here  we  may  quote  from  William  Dean  Howells,  the  fore- 
most figure  now  for  many  years,  among  American  writers.  In 
one  of  his  wise  and  kindly  "  Easy  Chair  "  papers  in  Harper^s 
Magazine  —  this  one  was  some  fifteen  years  ago  —  he  has  this 
to  say  to  young  writers  regarding  an  author's  method  and  re- 
sults : 

« 

As  Eugenic  .  .  .  grew  older,  and  became,  rightfully  or 
wrongfully,  more  and  more  widely  known  for  his  writing, 
he  found  himself  increasingly  the  subject  of  appeal  from 
young  writers.  .  .  .  They  all  wished  to  know  one  thing: 
namely,  how  he  did  it. 

What,  they  asked  in  varying  turns,  was  his  secret,  his 
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recipe  for  making  the  kind  of  literature  which  had  made 
him  famous.  .  .  . 

Generally  he  did  not  answer  them  at  all,  or  if  he  did, 
he  put  them  off  with  some  such  cheap  excuse  as  advising 
them  to  be  sure  they  had  something  to  say,  and  then  to 
say  it  as  simply  and  clearly  as  they  could.  He  knew  very 
well  that  this  was  begging  the  question;  that  the  question 
was  how  to  be  artistic,  graceful,  charming,  and  whatever 
else  they  said  he  himself  was.  If  he  was  aware  of  not 
being  all  that,  he  was  aware  also  of  having  tried  to  be  it; 
of  having  sought  from  the  beginning  to  captivate  the  read- 
er's fancy  as  well  as  convince  his  reason.  He  had  never 
been  satisfied  with  being  plain  and  direct;  he  had  con- 
stantly wished  to  amuse  as  well  as  edify,  and  following 
the  line  of  beauty,  as  that  of  the  least  resistance,  had  been 
his  practice  if  not  his  precept.  .  .  . 

Yet  upon  reflection  he  perceived  that  what  they  asked  was 
impossible.  If  ever  he  had  a  formula  he  had  lost  it;  he 
was  no  longer  in  his  own  secret,  if  ever  he  had  been.  All 
that  he  could  have  said  with  perfect  honesty  would  have 
been  that  he  had  never  found  any  royal  road  to  literature; 
that  to  his  experience  there  was  not  even  a  common  high- 
way; that  there  were  only  byways;  private  paths  over 
other  people's  grounds;  easements  beaten  out  by  feet  that 
had  passed  before,  and  giving  by  a  subsequent  overgrowth 
of  turf  or  brambles  a  deceitful  sense  of  discovery  to  the 
latest  comer.  .  .  . 

He  saw  that  if  he  were  to  answer  them  ...  he  must  say 
that  their  only  hope  of  producing  an  effective  whole  was 
through  indefatigable  work  upon  every  part.  Make  each 
snjallest  detail  beautiful,  and  despise  none  because  it  seemed 
to  perform  a  poor  and  lowly  office  in  the  assemblage  of  the 
parts.  Let  these  youths  he  sure  that  they  could  not  know 
the  meaning  of  any  design  from  imagining  it,  but  only  from 
expressing  it,  and  that  the  true  result  could  come  only  from 
the  process.  .  .  . 

If  Eugenio's  correspondents  were  dashed  by  this  hard 
saying,  he  thought  he  might  raise  their  spirits  by  adding 
that  they  would  find  compensation  for  their  slow,  arduous 
toil  in  particulars  from  a  fact  which  he  had  noted  in  his  own 
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case.  A  thing  well  done  looks  always  very  much  better  in 
the  retrospect  than  could  have  been  hoped.  A  good  piece 
of  work  would  smile  radiantly  upon  them  when  it  was  ac- 
complished. Besides,  after  a  certain  experience  in  doing, 
they  would  learn  that  the  greatest  happiness  which  could 
come  to  them  from  their  work  would  be  through  the  per- 
fecting of  details.  This  would  make  their  performance 
a  succession  of  little  victories  which  alone  could  consti- 
tute the  great  ultimate  triumph.* 

The  Certain  Remedy  for  Unreadableness 

"Many  are  called/'  says  the  Scripture,  "but  few  are 
chosen."  Some  irreverent  Yankee  paraphrased  the  saying 
as :  "  Many  are  called  but  few  get  up."  The  new  version 
is  profoundly  applicable  to  success  in  writing;  such  success  is 
always  a  reward  of  effort  —  not  dull  plodding,  but  intense, 
intelligently  directed  concentration  of  all  a  man's  powers 
upon  carrying  his  message. 

Huxley 

Sixty  years  ago  a  young  English  scientist,  Thomas  Henry 
Huxley,  found  himself  in  a  position  in  which  he  had  to  ex- 
plain scientific  doctrines,  in  talk  and  in  writing,  to  non- 
scientific  persons.  He  did  not  enjoy  talking  or  writing,  he 
was  interested  in  biological  investigation,  but  he  set  himself 
to  learn  to  deliver  his  message.  He  was  a  man  of  great  in- 
tellectual power,  sure  taste,  and  tireless  industry,  and  his  writ- 
ings ultimately  filled  many  volumes.  Huxley  never  wrote  to 
show  oflf,  never  wrote  carelessly.  Of  all  men  who  have  writ- 
ten English  prose  hardly  anyone  has  written  better — with 
plain  directness,  yet  with  charm  and  personality.  You  feel 
that  in  every  sentence  Huxley  put  his  mind  on  the  reader. 

The  following  passage  is  from  a  lecture  which  Huxley 
read  in  1868  to  a  club  of  English  workingmen.     I  doubt 
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whether  the  idea  of  a  liberal  education  has  ever  been  defined 
more  clearly  and  simply,  or  in  more  readable  terms  : 

...  It  is  a  very  plain  and  elementary  truth,  that  the 
life,  the  fortune,  and  the  happiness  of  every  one  of  us, 
and,  more  or  less,  of  those  who  are  connected  with  us,  do 
depend  upon  our  knowing  something  of  the  rules  of  a 
game  infinitely  more  difficult  and  complicated  than  chess. 
It  is  a  game  which  has  been  played  for  untold  ages,  every 
man  and  woman  of  us  being  one  of  the  two  players  in  a 
game  of  his  or  her  own.  The  chess-board  is  the  world,  the 
pieces  are  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  the  rules  of  the 
game  are  what  we  call  the  laws  of  Nature.  The  player  on 
the  other  side  is  hidden  from  us.  We  know  that  his  play  is 
always  fair,  just,  and  patient.  But  also  we  know,  to  our 
cost,  that  he  never  overlooks  a  mistake,  or  makes  the  small- 
allowance  for  ignorance.  To  the  man  who  plays  well,  the 
highest  stakes  are  paid,  with  that  sort  of  overflowing  gen- 
erosity with  which  the  strong  show  delight  in  strength. 
And  one  who  plays  ill  is  checkmated — without  haste,  but 
without  remorse.  .  .  . 

Well,  what  I  mean  by  education  is  learning  the  rules  of 
this  mighty  game.  In  other  words,  education  is  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  intellect  in  the  laws  of  Nature,  under  which  name 
I  include  not  merely  things  and  their  forces,  but  men  and 
their  ways;  and  the  fashioning  of  the  affections  and  of  the 
will  into  an  earnest  and  loving  desire  to  move  in  harmony 
with  those  laws.  For  me,  education  means  neither  more 
nor  less  than  this.  .  .  . 

That  man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal  education  who  has 
been  so  trained  in  youth  that  his  body  is  the  ready  servant 
of  his  will,  and  does  with  ease  and  pleasure  all  the  work 
that,  as  a  mechanism,  it  is  capable  of;  whose  intellect  is  a 
clear,  cold,  logic  engine,  with  all  its  parts  of  equal  strength, 
and  in  smooth  working  order  ready,  like  a  steam  engine,  to 
be  turned  to  any  kind  of  work  and  spin  the  gossamers  as 
well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind ;  whose  mind  is  stored 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  and  fundamental  truths  of 
Nature  and  of  the  laws  of  her  operations;  one  who,  no 
sttmted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life  and  fire,  but  whose  passions 
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are  trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  the  servant 
of  a  tender  conscience;  who  has  learned  to  love  all  beauty, 
whether  of  Nature  or  of  art,  to  hate  all  vileness,  and  to  re- 
spect others  as  himself.  .  .   * 

These  suggestions  regarding  the  fundamentals  of  writing 
could  hardly  find  a  more  fitting  close  than  with  those  words 
from  Huxley,  whose  attitude  as  a  writer  was  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  man  of  affairs  —  who  wrote,  that  is, 
always  for  definite  business  purposes. 

*  Reprinted  by  pennission  of  D.  Appletoo  &  Company.  PublUhen. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

HOW  TO  READ 

Reading  as  an  Aid  to  Writing 

Those  who  have  been  conspicuously  successful  as  writers 
or  speakers  have  been  nearly  always  those  who  have  read 
widely  and  discreetly. 

Reading  gives  food  for  thought  in  the  first  place,  and  in 
the  second  supplies  us  with  forms  and  models  of  clear,  force- 
ful expression. 

For  example,  we  open  one  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's 
books: 

Good  dressing,  quiet  ways,  low  tones  of  voice,  lips  that 
can  wait,  and  eyes  that  do  not  wander,  shyness  of  person- 
alities, except  in  certain  intimate  communions,  to  be  light 
in  hand  in  conversation,  to  have  ideas,  but  to  be  able  to 
make  talk,  if  necessary,  without  them,  to  belong  to  the 
company  you  are  in  and  not  to  yourself,  to  have  nothing  in 
your  dress  or  furniture  so  fine  that  you  cannot  afford  to 
spoil  it  and  get  another  like  it,  yet  to  preserve  the  harmonies 
throughout  your  person  and  dwelling;  I  should  say  that  this 
was  a  fair  capital  of  manners  to  begin  with. 

Note  in  the  foregoing  the  good  sense  of  the  observations 
on  .manners  and  then  the  clean,  fluent  language  in  which  the 
substance  of  the  message  is  embodied.  Usually,  we  shall  find 
that  the  same  class  of  reading  that  will  afford  us  broad  mat- 
ter for  reflection  will  also  give  us  examples  of  varied  forms 
of  clear  and  convincing  English. 

Opportunities  Reading  Affords 

The  act  of  reading,  however,  has  come  to  be  so  much  a 

isi 
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matter  of  course  with  us  all  that  we  forget  alike  its  significance, 
its  possibilities,  and  to  a  large  extent  its  requirements  in  the 
way  of  technique. 

If  we  were  confined  to  conversation  for  the  information  and 
material  for  our  thoughts  and  for  the  language  in  which  to 
express  those  thoughts,  most  of  us  would  be  restricted  and 
hedged  in  by  the  comparatively  limited  number  of  our  friends 
and  acquaintances;  but  access  to  books  gives  us  opportunity 
to  commune  at  first  hand  with  the  greatest  statesmen,  philoso- 
phers, and  poets  of  our  language,  past  and  present,  near  and 
far  away. 

Note  what  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  says  of  books: 

Consider  what  you  have  in  the  smallest  chosen  library. 
A  company  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest  men  that  could  be 
picked  out  of  all  civil  countries  in  a  thousand  years,  have 
set  in  best  order  the  results  of  their  learning  and  wisdom. 
The  men  themselves  were  hid  and  inaccessible,  solitary,  im- 
patient of  interruption,  fenced  by  etiquette,  but  the  thought 
which  they  did  not  uncover  to  their  bosom  friend  is  here 
written  out  in  transparent  words  to  us,  the  strangers  of 
another  age. 

In  "  Addresses  on  Democracy  and  Other  Subjects,"  James 
Russell  Lowell  says: 

Have  you  ever  rightly  considered  what  the  mere  ability 
to  read  means?  That  it  is  the  key  which  admits  us  to 
the  whole  world  of  thought  and  fancy  and  imagination? 
To  the  company  of  saint  and  sage,  of  the  wisest  and  the 
wittiest  at  their  wisest  and  wittiest  moment?  That  it  en- 
ables us  to  see  with  the  keenest  eyes,  hear  with  the  finest 
ears,  and  listen  to  the  sweetest  voices  of  all  time?  More 
than  that,  it  annihilates  time  and  space  for  us. 

For  a  few  dollars  we  may  have  at  hand  the  deepest  thought, 
the  most  beautiful  poetry,  the  keenest  reasoning  and  the 
most  sublime  oratory  that  our  great  language  affords.     Such 
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opportunity  has  every  man  who  needs  to  inform  his  mind 
and  to  shape  his  own  speech.  How  to  attain  this  end  is  the 
subject  of  this  chapter. 

Select  Good  Material 

If  our  reading  is  to  be  of  definite  assistance,  what  we  read 
must  be  a  worth-while  theme,  phrased  and  expressed  by  a 
master  of  English.  If  a  student  would  be  a  penman  he  must 
have  a  well-nigh  perfect  copy.  The  young  artist  studies  the 
great  pictures  of  the  great  painters.  The  student  of  music 
listens  to  the  compositions  of  the  great  masters.  So  he  who 
would  train  his  mind  to  effective  thought  and  convincing  ex- 
pression should  take  as  models  those  writers  whose  message  in 
both  matter  and  form  is  of  the  best. 

Reading  that  is  Purposeless  and  Profitless 

Much,  probably  most,  of  the  reading  that  is  done  has  no 
higher  aim  than  that  of  entertainment  or  the  whiling  away 
of  time.  Those  who  come  to  literature  with  no  loftier  end 
in  view  need  no  guide.  Every  news-stand  is  loaded  with  ma- 
terial to  meet  their  requirements.  Harold  Bell  Wright  and 
his  ilk  toil  without  ceasing  to  satisfy  their  needs.  Sunday 
newspapers  prepare  their  bulk  for  this  end  and  fill  it  with 
curious  misinformation  and  distorted  facts  of  history  and 
science. 

Much  time  may  be  wasted  reading  the  daily  newspaper. 
A  little  reflection  will  satisfy  anyone  that  we  read  much  news 
that  is  trifling  and  of  no  enduring  value.  The  skilled  reader 
can  go  quickly  through  the  daily  paper,  gather  from  it  all 
that  is  of  permanent  value,  and  get  all  that  he  needs  to  keep 
him  informed  on  current  history.  The  average  man  takes 
longer,  reads  much  that  is  not  true  and  more  that  if  true  is 
imimportant.  All  this  careless,  desultory,  purposeless  read- 
ing wastes  good  time,  loads  the  memory  files  with  trash, 
and  gives  a  weak,  diffuse  vocabulary. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  tknes  when  the  mind 
that  4S  exhausted  from  close  application  and  weary  with 
mental  effort  needs  something  that  diverts,  rests,  and  relieves 
the  strain.  Then  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  or  Conan  Doyle, 
or  other  writers  of  the  lighter  fiction  may  supply  a  needed 

* 

remedy.  But  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not  food, 
nourishment,  or  mental  sustenance  —  it  is  not  for  steady  diet 
any  more  than  are  chocolate  confections  and  maple-nut  sun- 
daes. 

How  to  Read 

The  worst  effect  of  reading  matter  that  merely  helps  us 
to  pass  away  the  time  is  that  it  fixes  on  us  the  habit  of 
reading  with  the  mind  passive  and  inert  rather  than  alert 
and  active. 

The  reading  that  increases  our  powers  of  expression,  that 
enlarges  our  vocabulary  and  supplies  us  with  thought  ma- 
terial, is,  so  to  speak,  a  kind  of  intellectual  athletics.  It 
should  be  taken  up  with  a  fresh  mind  and  a  retentive  memory. 
The  reader  who  would  make  his  reading  profitable  must  read 
actively  —  constructively.  He  must  work,  not  rest;  think, 
not  dream.  He  must  give  close  attention.  The  thought  of 
what  is  read  must  be  followed  and  the  method  of  expressing 
that  thought  must  be  noted. 

It  may  be  asked  in  what  way  this  is  to  be  done.  The 
answer  is,  by  assuming  and  maintaining  while  reading,  the 
attitude  we  take  in  a  business  interview  toward  the  person 
with  whom  we  are  conversing. 

For  instance,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  usually  desirous  to 
get  at  the  exact  meaning  of  the  other  party  to  the  interview ; 
to  ascertain  if  possible  just  what  underlies  his  words;  to 
gather  from  them  anything  that  may  help  us  to  fathom  his 
thoughts,  or  to  carry  out  any  suggestions  that  he  may 
make. 
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We  are  also  desirous  not  to  lose  anything  of  interest  or 
information  bearing  upon  the  matter  in  hand  that  he  may 
be  able  or  willing  to  impart;  to  get  in  touch  with  him,  as  it 
were,  as  quickly  and  thoroughly  as  we  may  so  as  to  derive 
from  him  all  the  benefits,  instruction,  and  enlightenment  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  extract  during  the  time  that  is  allotted 
to  the  interview.  With  these  ends  in  view  we  strive  with  all 
our  might  to  concentrate  our  attention  upon  him,  and  to  ban- 
ish so  far  as  is  possible  anything  that  may  divert  our  thoughts 
from  him  and  so  be  in  the  nature  of  an  interruption. 

And  lastly  we  try  to  fix  in  our  memory  all  that  has  seemed 
worthy  of  being  pondered  over  or  acted  upon  after  the  in- 
terview has  terminated. 

Interviewing  a  Book 

The  lines  of  inquiry,  the  points  to  be  noted,  therefore,  when 
"  interviewing  "  a  book  or  an  article  may  be  grouped  under 
three  general  heads,  as  follows : 

1.  The  logical  structure  or  framework  of  the  composi- 

tion 

2.  The  validity  of  the  author's  message 

3.  The  author's  technique. 

The  structure  or  framework  of  the  composition  is  naturally 
the  first  point  to  come  under  our  notice.  If  it  seems  at  the 
outset  to  be  poorly  put  together,  weak,  lacking  in  coherence, 
and  inconsequent,  we  are  likely  to  dismiss  it  from  our  notice 
without  troubling  ourselves  to  hunt  for  the  thought  that  may 
possibly  underlie  what  strikes  us  at  first  sight  as  being  lit- 
tle else  than  a  mere  jumble  of  words.  If,  however,  our  at- 
tention is  arrested  at  the  outset  by  a  coherent,  forceful  plan 
of  presentation,  we  are  led  on  to  explore  its  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  material  for  the  treasure  that  may  lie  hidden  in 
so  promising  and  likely  a  territory. 
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But  if  we  are  not  to  be  disappointed  in  our  quest,  the 
author  must  have  something  vital  to  say,  something  in  the 
value  or  necessity  of  which  he  believes  so  strongly  that  he 
seeks  with  all  his  might  to  impress  it  upon  all  whom  he  can 
reach.  Therefore,  we  look  next  to  find  the  treasure  of  which 
the  general  appearance  of  the  work  has  given  promise;  we 
must  be  assured  that  we  are  not  wasting  time  in  merely  un- 
earthing pyrites  when  we  are  looking  for  pure  gold. 

And,  last  of  all,  when  we  come  to  sum  up  what  we  have 
gained  by  our  researches,  we  may  well  take  time  to  note  the 
art  with  which  special  points  have  been  made  to  occupy  a 
prominent  position;  the  skill  with  which  our  attention  has 
been  focused  upon  them;  and  the  harmonious  order  in  which 
they  have  followed  one  another;  so  that,  as  each  line  of 
thought  is  followed,  we  gradually  reach  a  climax  of  inter- 
est that  is  likely  to  make  an  enduring  impression  upon  our 
minds. 

The  Structure  of  a  Book 

It  is  always  helpful  to  know  before  you  begin  just  what 
the  author  intends  to  set  forth.  If  he  has  a  clear  idea  of 
what  message  he  desires  to  give  the  reader,  it  will  first  of 
all  shape  itself  before  his  mind  in  logical  order,  step  by  step. 
Therefore  note  the  outline  or  framework  of  the  book,  essay, 
or  article.  It  should  be  orderly,  in  due  sequence,  full,  and 
complete.  If  the  reader  is  to  get  the  most  good  and  take  in 
this  message  with  the  least  delay,  he  will  be  helped  by  know- 
ing the  steps  by  which  he  is  to  go  and  by  having  before  his 
mind  as  map,  so  to  speak,  of  the  mental  journey  he  is  to 
take.  Note  how  adequately,  according  to  his  own  plan,  the 
author  has  amplified,  demonstrated,  illustrated,  and  explained 
each  part,  how  fully  he  has  said  what  he  has  undertaken 
to  say.  Then  critically  examine  any  unfinished  details. 
Think  whether  you  require  more  or  feel  any  sense  of  in- 
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completeness  in  any  part  of  the  work.  Has  any  essential 
element  been  left  out?  What  more  would  you  do  if  you 
were  the  author? 

The  Validity  of  the  Author's  Message 

Has  the  writer  a  real  message,  something  he  desires  to 
impress  on  your  mind,  something  he  wishes  to  convince  you 
of  as  he  is  convinced,  to  make  you  feel  about  it  as  hp  feels 
about  it?  If  he  does  not  show  desire  to  make  you  share  his 
feeling,  or  if  he  is  not  specially  interested  in  the  matter,  it 
is  not  very  likely  that  you  will  be  much  interested  in  the 
book.  The  first  necessity  for  orator,  preacher,  teacher,  and 
writer  is  to  feel  what  they  say  or  write  themselves;  to  be 
vitally  interested  in  the  subject  of  their  discourse;  to  be 
neither  indiflferent,  discouraged,  nor  cynical. 

This  is  the  basic  fact  of  all  good  writing*  The  art  of  using 
language  is  a  wonderful  acquirement,  but  no  amount  of  study 
and  drill  on  rhetoric,  composition,  and  elocutionary  technique 
will  take  the  place  of  faith,  interest,  and  enthusiasm.  It  is 
possible  that  the  reader  may  not  agree  with  the  author,  but 
he  can  usually  tell  whether  the  author  himself  is  in  earnest 
and  believes  in  his  own  message.  It  is  possible  for  any  hack 
writer  to  string  facts  together  in  the  fashion  of  an  encyclo- 
pedia and  there  are  many  such  books.  They  are  useful  for 
reference,  when  you  want  them,  but  books  of  this  kind  have 
no  message.  If  an  author  is  not  an  enthusiast  upon  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  writes,  if  he  does  not  feel  that  he  has  some- 
thing^ that  other  people  should  have,  if  he  does  not  share  in 
some  measure  in  the  spirit  of  the  teacher,  the  preacher,  and 
the  seer,  his  book  will  be  dead  and  lifeless  and  the  reader 
may  get  some  useful  facts  but  he  will  fail  of  the  message 
he  should  have  from  a  book  that  is  alive. 

As  you  go,  ask  yourself  whether  the  author  is  carrying 
you  with  him  to  conviction.     If  he  is  not,  is  it  the  fault 
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of  his  reasoning,  of  his  own  lack  of  conviction,  or  of  your 
failure  in  attention?  What  is  yotw  estimate  of  the  value, 
the  validity,  of  the  message?  Have  you  been  wasting  time 
on  words  cleverly  strung  together  when  you  wanted  a  vital 
truth  on  real  issues? 

The  Author's  Technique 

Finally,  what  method  has  the  author  followed  in  winning 
you,  or  in  attempting  to  do  so?  To  get  this  you  must  study 
his  technique,  find  the  secret  of  his  art.  He  has  used  lan- 
guage, words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  paragraphs  arranged 
in  what  seemed  to  him  the  most  effective  order.  You  must 
note  in  what  manner  he  has  used  these  elements  of  expression; 
what  devices  he  has  especially  relied  upon;  to  what  extent 
the  effect  he  has  obtained  is  owing  to  well-chosen  words, 
well-turned  sentences,  compact  and  comprehensive  paragraphs, 
etc.,  etc.  None  of  these  things  come  by  accident;  the  author 
was  in  earnest ;  he  has  "  wrought  in  sad  sincerity  "  to  give 
the  world  his  message.  You  can  well  afford  to  take  the 
time  and  trouble  needed  to  acquire  his  art  of  using  language, 
and  to  master  his  s/kill  in  expressing  his  thoughts. 

Lincoln,  with  the  scantiest  of  educational  advantages,  was 
a  master  of  English  expression  because  he  always  had  a 
message  and  sought  the  means  to  give  it  to  those  who  heard 
him.  This  art  he  acquired  from  the  few  but  classic  Eng- 
lish books  he  had  studied.  Bunyan  desired  to  reach  men's 
souls,  and  without  education  he  used  English  that  is  a  model 
to  this  day.  When  we  take  the  great  thinkers  and  the  men 
who  have  most  moved  others,  we  find  that  it  is  usually  their 
earnestness  that  has  led  them  to  develop  the  power  of  master- 
ful expression.  Milton,  Bacon,  Burke,  Macaulay,  and  all  the 
great  speakers  and  writers  of  our  language  had  to  learn  to 
use  their  tools,  and  apart  from  their  message  their  art  is 
well  worth  studying  by  all  who  would  influence  others  by 
like  means. 
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Application  to  Business  Literature 

What  has  been  said  applies  to  all  worth-while  writing.  It 
applies  to  business  writing  and  to  business  reading  as  much  as 
to  the  English  classics.  Art  is  conceived  today  as  something 
that  should  enter  into  our  daily  lives ;  not  something  to  be  con- 
fined to  art  galleries  and  cathedrals,  but  something  that  shall 
touch  every  garment,  building,  and  appliance  and  make  it 
true,  genuine,  and  beautiful.  In  like  manner,  business  is  con- 
ceived today  as  a  social  service  to  be  conducted  with  careful 
regard  for  the  rights  of  buyer,  seller,  and  employee.  The 
modem  ideal  business  man  is  not  a  selfish,  self-seeking,  un- 
scrupulous hoarder  of  wealth,  but  an  educated  and  intellec- 
tual leader  of  men,  conducting  the  varied  operations  of  finance, 
commerce,  and  industry  as  his  part  in  the  social  process.  He 
is  a  vital  factor  in  the  social  organism.  It  is  true  that  prob- 
ably the  majority  of  business  men  come  painfully  short  of 
this  picture,  but  the  literature  of  business  deals  with  the  de- 
sirable and  the  ideal,  despite  the  persistence  of  the  actual  and 
the  remoteness  of  the  goal  sought. 

So  it  is  that  most  of  the  works  on  modem  business  as- 
sume that  their  readers  look  to  conducting  business  as  social 
service;  and  those  who  write  them,  for  the  most  part,  make 
it  their  message  to  show  how  business  can  be  conducted  with 
regard  for  the  rights  of  all,  with  humanity  for  employees, 
square  dealing  with  customers,  and  fair  play  with  regard  to 
competitors.  Of  course,  there  are  works  on  business  arith- 
metic and  filing  systems  and  the  like  that  are  mere  manuals  of 
useful  information,  but  the  reference  here  is  to  books  that  have 
a  message,  that  are  constructed  according  to  the  rules  of  logic 
and  rhetoric,  and  that  are  worth  reading  as  literature. 

Applying  the  Art  of  Reading 

It  may  perhaps  be  easiest  to  take  up  a  modem  business 
book  and  show  how  the  art  of  reading  may  be  practically  ap- 
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plied.  To  do  this,  a  work  should  be  selected  that  will  pay 
for  the  considerable  amount  of  trouble  involved  in  the  proc- 
ess. To  select  the  best  books  for  our  reading  is  in  itself  a 
matter  requiring  judgment  and  knowledge;  the  investment  in 
a  book  is  much  more  than  the  few  dollars  paid  the  book- 
seller. Consider  how  much  time  you  intend  to  devote  to  its 
reading  and  to  its  study,  and  compute  what  this  time  is  worth 
to  you  or  how  much  you  should  get  out  of  that  number  of 
hours  spent  in  self -improvement.  Any  time  put  in  serious 
study  -should  be  worth  to  you  at  least  as  much  as  your  time  is 
worth  to  any  possible  employer.  The  investment  in  the  book 
will  be  represented  by  this  formula: 

Price  +  ( Hours  at  $ per  hour)  =  Total 

Investment  $ 

The  writer  suggests  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
substance  of  the  preceding  sections  a  small  work  "  Business 
Administration  "  by  Professor  Edwin  D.  Jones,  and  believes 
it  will  justify  the  investment  of  time  and  thought  required 
to  master  its  contents. 

One  Type  of  Structure 

As  a  first  step  in  examining  the  stnvcture  of  the  book,  it  is 
well  to  look  over  the  preface  and  the  table  of  contents.  If  a 
writer  knows  his  business,  he  will  usually  announce  his  pur- 
pose in  his  preface  and  may  also  give  us  some  information 
as  to  what  class  of  readers  he  is  trying  to  reach  and  how  far 
he  aims  at  completeness.  The  table  of  contents  should  out- 
line the  whole  work,  and  give  an  idea  of  its  scope,  complete- 
ness, and  detail.  In  the  case  of  the  book  just  mentioned, 
the  introduction,  written  by  Charles  Buxton  Going,  is  a  model 
of  brevity  (a  page  and  a  half)  and  information.  The  table 
of  contents  shows  the  plan  of  the  work. 

On  examination  it  is  apparent  that  the  book  deals  with 
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principles  rather  than  practice,  although  it  may  contain  in- 
cidentally much  of  practical  value.  The  author  evidently  de- 
sires to  show  that  at  the  present  time  the  effective  administra- 
tion of  business  is  perhaps  the  most  important  problem  be- 
fore us  as  a  people,  and  that  those  who  aspire  to  lead  in 
business  may  learn  valuable  lessons  from  the  history  of  those 
who  have  led  their  fellows  in  other  directions. 

It  is  divided  into  three  parts :  The  Administrator  as  Gen- 
eral; The  Administrator  as  Scientist;  and  The  Administrator 
as  Diplomat.  Each  of  these  parts  is  divided  into  three  to 
five  chapters. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  first  to  analyze  the  qualities  that 
are  demanded  of  the  leaders  in  modern  business,  and  then 
to  trace  back  in  history  the  way  in  which  these  same  quali- 
ties have  been  manifested  in  military  leaders  and  great  rulers, 
in  scientists  and  philosophers,  in  diplomats  and  statesmen. 

The  author  introduces  his  subject  by  showing  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  modern  business  and  the  high  intellectual  quali- 
ties that  are  needed  to  rise  to  these  opportunities.  This  is 
really  introductory  matter  and  takes  up  about  30  pages.  Then 
he  studies  the  relationship  between  commercial  leadership 
and  the  leadership  required  of  military  chiefs  and  great  rulers. 
This  necessitates  some  study  of  history  and  of  its  most  prom- 
inent examples  and  also  of  the  qualities  that  these  men  dis- 
played in  order  to  maintain  their  leadership.  This  takes 
about  45  pages.  From  these  he  passes  to  the  eminent  scien- 
tists and  thinkers  and  through  their  work  illustrates  the  prin- 
ciples of  mental  efficiency  and  of  the  ability  to  detect  fallacies, 
to  reason  effectively,  and  to  keep  the  mind  always  open  to 
new  points  of  view.     This  fills  over  100  pages. 

He  then  shows  how  in  bygone  ages  certain  ideal  types  of 
chivalrous  leadership  came  to  the  front;  how  infinitely  more 
admirable  leadership  was  when  dominated  by  sentiments  of 
honor;  and  how  these  sentiments  of  honor  are  applicable  to 
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the  administration  of  business  today.  Here  he  points  his 
moral  and  advances  ideals  of  administration,  which  are  open 
only  to  the  criticism  that  they  are  high  ideals  and  may  be 
too  far  in  advance  of  present  practice  to  be  popular.  His 
teaching  may  be  open  to  the  same  comment,  as  is  embodied 
in  a  quotation  he  gives :  "  The  Christian  ideal,"  says  G.  K. 
Chesterton,  "  has  not  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  It  has 
been  found  difficult  and  left  untried."  This  last  part  also  in- 
cludes about  I  GO  pages. 

The  Author's  Message 

The  message  conveyed  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  individual 
opinion.  The  book  is  short  and  well  worth  reading,  even 
if  the  reader  does  not  entirely  agree  with  the  author's  idealistic 
views.  That  the  author's  message  is  sound  is  the  opinion  of 
the  present  writer.  It  is  also  in  conformity  with  the  highest 
modern  business  ideals  —  both  ethical  and  practical.  There 
are  many  passages  that  are  worth  while  underscoring  or  in- 
dicating in  the  margin.  To  the  man  who  is  looking  for- 
ward and  upward,  who  has  business  ideals,  and  who  would 
attain  to  real  business  leadership,  the  book  will  prove  a  valued 
guide  and  inspiration.  To  assume  to  judge  of  the  validity  of 
a  man's  message,  is  difficult  and  savors  a  little  of  Pharisaism. 
It  is  quite  possible  though,  to  recognize  that  a  man's,  thought 
is  acute,  weighty,  carefully  reasoned.  Beyond  that  the  pres- 
ent writer  is  impressed  with  the  author's  earnestness  and  con- 
viction and  does  not  doubt  the  reality  of  the  message.  It 
might  be  that  another,  reading  this  same  book,  would  esteem 
it  impractical  and  fantastic,  and  would  apply  the  question- 
begging  epithet  "  high-brow  stuff  "  and  so  dismiss  it. 

All  that  can  be  said  is  that  there  are  other  books  on  business 
leadership  that  eulogize  success  as  measured  solely  by  the 
acquirement  of  so  many  millions  by  the  individual.  This 
does  not  seem  a  good  thing  to  put  before  young  men  who 
expect  to  be  business  leaders.     It  seems  instead  the  worst 
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possible   ideal.     The   few  extracts   from   Professor  Jones's 
book  that  follow  show  how  diflferent  are  its  teachings : 

The  smug  little  phrase,  *'  Business  is  business,"  Is  some- 
times used  by  two  classes  of  men  to  raise  a  false  issue  and 
provide  an  escape  from  duty.  These  classes  are  small,  but 
it  takes  but  few  persons  to  keep  in  circulation  a  fallacy 
which  hides  a  duty.  One  of  these  classes  is  composed  of 
business  men  who  wish  to  continue  dishonorable  practices, 
or  who  do  not  believe  that  they  can  make  a  success  with 
better  methods.  The  other  class  is  composed  of  certain 
exponents  of  culture  who  aspire  to  conform  to  Mathew 
Arnold's  definition  of  persons  who  **  know  the  best  that  has 
been  thought  and  said  in  the  world,"  but  who  have  no  de- 
sire to  spend  energy  in  the  attempt  to  beautify  industry,  and 
therefore  find  it  convenient  to  call  the  task  hopeless. 

He  says  of  the  leaders  of  the  future : 

Upon  these  men  will  rest  a  sort  of  trusteeship  to  pre- 
serve the  property  entrusted  to  them,  and  a  demand  of 
leadership  to  guide  and  guard  their  employees.  Upon  them 
will  also  rest  a  general  responsibility  to  the  public  to  help 
this  day  to  live  its  life,  and  this  generation  to  make  its  con- 
tribution to  progress.  The  whole  situation  conspires  to 
create  an  opportunity  for  a  new  race  of  executives,  which 
shall  justly  appreciate  the  various  classes  of  responsibility 
resting  upon  it. 

And  again  he  says: 

What  is  wanted  for  immediate  guidance  is  a  body  of 
broad,  permanent,  and  socially  beneficent  principles  of  in- 
dustrial action,  to  which  superior  minds,  forming  an  arisr 
tocracy  in  industrial  affairs,  may  swear  allegiance,  and 
which  they  may  carry  forth,  as  on  a  crusade,  to  establish 
as  realities  in  the  world.  .  .  . 

The  administrative  problems  awaiting  solution  are  almost 
innumerable.  The  executive  who  carries  the  scientific 
method  into  his  work  will  find  an  opportunity  to  make  more 
clear  the  conception  of  authority  and  responsibility,  and 
to  formulate  the  rules  of  their  distribution.    He  will  study 
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the  co-ordination  of  mutually  functioning  agencies  and  the 
means  of  their  supervision.  He  will  find  need  to  determine 
more  precisely  the  basis  upon  which  rests  the  division  of 
labor  between  administration  and  operation,  and  between 
principal  matters  and  details.  He  will  concern  himself  with 
the  meaning  and  use  of  standards  and  sequences  and 
schedules,  and  will  attack  the  great  problem  of  framing  a 
theory  of  rewards  and  punishments  adequately  adjusted  to 
the  moral  sense  of  the  time.  He  will  discover  how,  within 
the  limits  of  established  costs  and  market  prices,  the  life  of 
labor  may  be  made,  for  the  lowest  necessary  ranks  of  per- 
sons, a  life  of  health  and  decency  and  mental  g^wth. 
He  will  show  how  'the  resources  of  an  industrial  organiza- 
tion, assembled  and  operated  primarily  to  introduce  cer- 
tain goods  or  render  certain  services  for  the  market,  may 
be  fully  exploited  for  human  welfare  —  fully  and  completely 
exploited  for  the  first  time  —  in  uplifting  and  enriching  the 
lives  of  the  associated  individuals  by  serving  them  as  an 
educational  agency,  as  an  expert  consultive  staff,  as  a  joint 
buying  power,  as  a  recreation  and  consumption  group,  and 
otherwise  in  many  diarming  ways  yet  to  be  discovered  by 
those  who  have  faith. 

The  last  quotation  seems  briefly  to  embody  the  message 
which  the  author  so  earnestly  desires  to  convey. 

The  Author's  Method 

As  regards  technique,  the  first  concern  seems  to  be  that  of 
accurate,  orderly  statement  of  significant  thought.  The  man- 
ner of  saying  things  commands  the  attention  and  respect  of 
anyone  who  reads  closely  because  of  its  consistent  intelligence 
of  workmanship. 

The  author's  mind  catches  and  registers  impressions  with 
unusual  definiteness  and  sensitiveness.  He  has  a  power  of  dry 
humor  both  in  situations  and  in  turn  of  phrase.  The  illus- 
trations he  cites  are  noticeably  to  the  point  —  never  forced  or 
perfunctory. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  writing  is  not  for  the  ready  com- 
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prehension  of  the  general  reader.  The  thought  is  too  compact, 
the  allusions  often  quite  off  the  mental  beat  of  the  ordinary 
man,  the  humor  too  grave  for  those  who  do  not  read  be- 
tween the  lines. 

The  handling  of  the  illustrations  is  especially  significant. 
They  are  wholly  in  terms  of  the  intellect.  The  following 
passage  has  something  of  the  brilliancy  of  analysis  of  Bacon's 
"  Essays  "  but  it  is  equally  abstract,  and  intellectual.  It  is  as 
hard  reading  as  the  proposition  which  it  illustrates : 

The  undiplomatic  man  makes  a  long  journey  and  offends 
his  host  on  the  steps;  trains  an  apprentice  and  loses  him 
at  the  beginning  of  productive  years  by  a  sharp  word; 
builds  a  structure  and  leaves  it  hideous  for  lack  of  an 
extra  foot  on  the  cornice;  brings  a  group  of  negotiations 
to  a  final  conference  and  sticks  at  a  minor  point.  Such  a 
man  prepares  for  a  position  and  expects  those  with  appoint- 
ing power  to  know  his  fitness  by  divination;  he  labors 
earnestly  to  prepare  a  plan  but  presents  k  stifHy  with  a 
''take  it  or  leave  it"  air.  Diplomacy  has  a  passion  to 
complete  its  task  as  a  work  of  art,  and  it  takes  the  neces- 
sary infinite  pains  up  to  the  very  end. 

Finally  J  in  the  last  analysis.  Professor  Jones's  attitude  as 
concerns  method  and  technique  is  almost  that  of  a  surgeon 
conducting  a  clinic  —  he  has  remarkable  things  to  show  but 
he  himself  gives  little  sign  of  being  moved.  For  business 
writing  such  an  attitude  is  too  severe.  The  book  would  be 
better,  for  its  purpose,  if  it  were  warmer. 

Another  Type  of  Structure 

It  may  be  profitable  now  to  consider  a  work  of  a  different 
sort;  **  Getting  the  Most  out  of  Business,"  by  E.  St.  Elmo 
Lewis.  This  book  is  of  a  type  entirely  different  from  Pro- 
fessor Jones's  work,  but  one  that  has  its  place  in  any  up-to- 
date  business  library. 

Glancing  first  at  the  preface,  which  is  here  called  "  The 
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Author's  Confession,"  and  at  the  table  of  contents,  we  find 
that  the  author  admits  that  his  book  was  not  premeditated, 
that  he  wrote  the  articles  and  afterwards  cast  them  in  the 
shape  of  a  book.  He  makes  an  explanation  and  also  an 
apology  for  what  he  calls  the  book's  defects  and  tells  us  that  j 
he  feels  strongly  on  the  subject  on  which  he  writes.  He  has 
played  the  game  and  feels  sure  that  he  has  a  message;  and  | 
finally  he  quotes  from  Harrington  Emerson  in  an  argument 
on  increasing  business  efficiency,  which  he  partly  uses  for 
his  text  in  the  pages  that  follow. 

In  the  table  of  contents  the  part  titles  give  a  key  to  the 
character  and  scope  of  the  book.     They  are  as  follows : 

Making  the  Right  Start 

What's  the  Use? 

The  Rules  of  the  Game 

On  the  Road  to  Damascus 

Loyalty  to  the  Vision  of  Things  Well  Done 

A  Paper  of  Brass  Tacks 

Who  Says  So? 

Thinker,  Doer  &  Company 

One  Foot  Inside  the  Door 

The  End  of  the  Rainbow 

"  Ich  Dien  " 

It  is  not  possible  to  construct  any  logical  outline  from  the 
titles  to  either  the  parts  or  the  chapters.  As  we  look  through 
the  table  of  contents  we  find  chapters  on  such  subjects  as 
"  Efficiency  and  its  Problems,"  "  Psychology  and  Common 
Sense,"  "  The  Rule  of  Thumb,"  "  The  Rules  of  Efficiency," 
"  The  New  Gospel  of  Commercial  Efficiency,"  "  The  Religion 
of  Loyalty,"  "  The  One-Man  Fallacy,"  "  The  Executive  Or- 
ganization," "  The  Efficient  Individuality,"  "  The  Basis  of 
Discipline,"  "  The  Basis  of  Wages,"  "  The  Law  of  Service  " ; 
and  here  again  the  lover  of  sequence  and  logical  reasoning 
has  nothing  on  which  to  pin  his  faith.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
helpful  book.     It  is  preeminently  what  is  called  an  inspira- 
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tional  work.  It  gives  no  system  of  organization,  of  office  prac- 
tice or  well-planned  schemes  for  increasing  business;  its  sub- 
stance is  merely  a  strenuous  plea  for  greater  efficiency  and 
more  interest,  and  more  careful  preparation  for  business  and 
its  many  problems. 

Message 

Mr.  Lewis  believes  in  these  things  himself  and  so  he  preaches 
them  with  force,  with  novelty,  with  apt  epigram,  and  with 
copious  anecdotes  and  illustrations.  It  is  easy  to  read.  One 
may  open  the  book  anywhere  and  find  something  that  is  in- 
structive and  inspiring.  The  following  excerpts  have  been 
taken  at  random  and  give  a  clear  and  exact  idea  of  Mr. 
Lewis's  material. 

As  a  practical  man,  therefore,  in  the  most  hardheaded 
sense  of  that  ill-used  term,  I  esteem  the  thinker  above  all 
the  other  workers  in  a  business;  and  the  manner  of  the 
thinking,  and  the  philosophy  which  is  always  the  result  of 
the  thinking,  are  the  most  important  things  about  the  man, 
and  in  every  work  I  always  make  a  generous  appropria- 
tion for  thinking,  research,  invention  —  it  is  business  in- 
surance. 

People  are  thinking,  although  as  a  cynical  observer  re- 
marked the  other  day,  "  Women  still  get  off  the  cars  back- 
wards." Mere  thinking,  however,  does  not  settle  problems 
great  or  small.  We  must  learn  right  thinking  as  we  learn 
to  sing,  for  right  thinking  comes  no  more  naturally  to  us 
than  correct  speaking. 

Law  in  this  country  is  made  too  much  for  lawyers  by 
lawyers,  for  we  have  more  law  than  any  other  five  coun- 
tries on  the  face  of  the  globe,  with  the  consequence  that 
Public  Opinion  remains  the  only  safeguard  of  Justice. 

Religion  is  in  a  state  of  change  and  flux.  Man  naturally 
fights  the  stained-glass  attitude  of  the  church.  He  will  again 
humanize  the  church  because  he  needs  religion. 

Labor  does  not  get  its  just  share  of  the  profits  because 
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capital  does  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  power  of  the 
worker,  and  society  is  not  receiving  its  equity  from  either. 
There  is  too  much  waste. 

The  educated  man,  whether  he  be  a  college  man  or  not, 
wants  to  know  how  and  why  and,  because  of  that  impulse, 
he  must  study  the  detail  of  means  and  methods  in  the  light 
of  the  concrete  experience  of  as  many  as  he  can  gain.  Other- 
wise he  becomes  one  of  those  mere  imitators,  of  whom  Kip- 
ling wrote: 

"They  copied  all  they  could  follow, 
But  they  couldn't  follow  my  mind ; 
And  I  left  them  sweating  and  stealing, 
A  year  and  a  half  behind." 

It  was  time  for  the  journey  to  Damascus. 

Wanamaker,  in  an  earlier  day,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  started 
out  to  go  down  to  Damascus  to  bring  back  a  few  captives 
from  among  those  who  would  trade  with  him.  On  that 
"  Road  to  Damascus  "  he,  too,  had  an  experience.  His  eyes 
were  opened  to  the  great  universal  laws  of  trade,  and  he 
came  back  from  that  journey  the  Apostle  of  Righteous 
Business,  a  square  deal  to  all  —  business  competitors,  cus- 
tomers and  society  —  as  a  matter  of  course  and  not  of  neces- 
sity or  policy.  On  that  basic  faith,  Wanamaker  has  sold 
more  than  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
to  people  of  America. 

Study  the  Jew.  He  is  an  efficient  type.  For  two  thou- 
sand years  he  has  been  in  bondage  to  tradition.  He  has 
been  despoiled  by  tyranny  and  hounded  by  envy,  but  he  has 
made  them  both  pay  tribute  to  his  business  efficiency.  A 
scientific  study  of  his  commercial  methods  would  illuminate 
a  world  which  scoffs  and  sneers  while  it  pays,  pays,  pays. 
He  knows  the  world  as  he  finds  it;  and  he  sees  what  it 
wants  and  keeps  that  for  .sale. 

Suppose  a  man  would  close  his  eyes  to  everything  but 
what  he  saw  yesterday  and  today,  and  would  choose  never 
again  to  see  anything  new.  He  would  in  twenty-four  hours 
be  no  better  than  yonder  wooden  doll  operated  by  dock- 
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work,  which  my  three-year-old  boy  has  discarded  for  a  live 
puppy. 
Keep  your  mind  open  towards  the  future. 

Technique 

Mr.  Lewis's  book,  especially  if  taken  up  immediately  after 
that  of  Mr.  Jones,  may  at  first  seem  lacking  in  method,  at  least 
in  orderly  arrangement.  Closer  consideration  of  the  author's 
purpose  removes  this  impression,  and  reveals  the  technique 
of  the  skilful  writer. 

This  book  is  not  a  logical  ^treatise  arguing  a  case,  but  a 
series  of  stimulating  discussions  of  vital  business  topics.  Its 
aim  is  to  wake  up  the  reader  and  make  him  think.  The  ap- 
pearance of  casualness  aids  materially  in  giving  the  effect 
of  frank,  personal  conversation.  The  direct,  colloquial  sen- 
tence form  also  contributes  to  this  effect. 

Other  devices  which  serve  to  rouse  and  hold  the  reader's 
attention  are  — 

1.  The  vividness  of  language,  and  of  images:  everything 

stated  in  striking,  dynamic,  but  readily  intelligible 
temns. 

2.  Effectiveness  of  the  illustrations.     Some  are  unusual, 

such  as  "  Study  the  Jew,  etc.,"  others  homely  and 
personal,  as  "  Women  still  get  off  the  cars  back- 
wards, etc." 

3.  Wealth  and  range  of  allusions,  to  literature  and  his- 

tory as  well  as  to  practical  life. 

4.  Originality  of  combination  of  ideas,  and  fresh  appli- 

cation of  familiar  thoughts  and  phrases,  such  as: 
Wanamaker,  .  .  .  like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  etc."; 
Law  .  .  .  made  too  much  for  lawyers  by  lawyers, 

etc."     "  The   Stained-glass  attitude  of   the  church, 

etc." 

5.  Brief,  keen  and  informal  comment  on  topics  of  in- 
trinsic importance* 
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A  critic  could  complain  of  the  lack  of  system,  of  repeti- 
tion, incoherence,  scrappiness  and  minor  offenses  against  the 
canons  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  But  the  author  gets  where  he 
wants  to  go,  he  makes  the  point  he  wants  to  make,  and  he  puts 
his  message  across.  The  total  impression  is  that  of  a  man  of 
active,  richly  stored  mind  and  wide  experience,  conversing  in- 
timately and  frankly.  Whatever  such  a  man  says  will  com- 
mand attention. 


CHAPTER  X 

WHAT  TO  READ 

Purposes  for  Which  We  Read 

It  may  be  assumed  that  everyone  who  reads  this  book 
Arishes  to  succeed  in  his  calling  and  to  be  with  those  who  lead 
he  column  rather  than  with  those  who  lag  in  the  rear.  It 
s  certain  that  to  attain  this  end  it  is  necessary  to  read  exten- 
;ively  and  also  with  much  judgment.  At  the  present  day 
here  is  such  an  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  printed  matter 
hat  it  is  easy  to  read,  and  to  spend  much  time  in  reading,  and 
ret  to  acquire  very  little  real  intellectual  advantage.  On 
his  account  it  is  well,  first  of  all,  to  get  clearly  in  mind 
vhat  we  hope  to  derive  from  our  reading. 

1.  Reading  for  information.     This  is  the  day  when  the 

business  man  in  any  department  must  be  possessed 
of  wide  general  information,  and  there  is  no  way 
to  gain  this  information  but  by  reading  books  and 
periodical  literature. 

2.  Special  information  in  one's  own  field.     This  should 

lead  a  business  man  to  read  business  books  and 
periodicals,  and  particularly  those  which  treat  of  that 
business  in  which  he  is  especially  interested. 

3.  The  acquisition  of  a  good  business  style  and  a  wide 

English  vocabulary,  for  the  sake  of  expressing  one- 
self clearly  and  correctly  both  in  speaking  and  writ- 
ing. This  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  business 
man,  in  every  way  desirable.  Certain  books  should 
be  read,  not  alone  for  their  subject  matter,  but  to 
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acquire  this  style,  to  gain  this  power  of  expression, 
and  to  enlarge  one's  business  vocabulary. 
4.  Finally,  business  men  as  well  as  all  others  should  read 
for  personal  uplift  and  the  broadening  of  the  intel- 
lectual horizon. 

These  several  purposes  will  be  taken  up  in  turn  in  this 
chapter. 

Reading  Business  Books  for  Information 

Much  could  be  said  in  favor  of  reading  only  such  business 
books  as  are  models  of  style  and  expression,  but  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  confine  business  reading  to  books  that  help  in 
this  way.  Many  capable  business  men  have  never  learned 
to  express  themselves  readily,  and  yet  valuable  information 
may  be  gained  from  their  writings.  A  business  man  must 
be  able  to  get  information  from  badly  written  and  poorly 
organized  works.  This  at  times  involves  hard  reading,  but 
it  is  good  intellectual  training  for  all  that. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  mention  particular  books  under 
this  head.  Many  times,  though,  a  book  that  contains  exactly 
the  technical  or  trade  information  that  a  man  stands  most 
in  need  of  will  be  found  hard,  dry  reading.  In  such  a  case' 
he  should  try  first  to  find  out  just  what  is  the  matter.  That 
is  to  say,  apply  to  these  books  the  tests  outlined  in  Chapter 
VIII.  These  will  enable  him  to  discover  what  is  really  of 
value  in  the  book  under  consideration,  and  then  he  can  con- 
fine his  attention  to  that. 

It  is  always  possible  that  the  fault  may  lie  with  the  reader, 
who  perhaps  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  ground- 
woric  of  the  subject  or  the  necessary  technical  vocabulary,  and 
should  therefore  limit  himself  to  more  elementary  works  for 
the  present  and  come  later  to  the  treatise  that  is  further  ad- 
vanced. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  in  all  cases  the  reader  buys  the 
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best  books  to  be  had  in  any  line  in  which  he  is  interested.  A 
business  book  is  designed  to  increase  efficiency.  The  smallest 
benefit  to  be  obtained  from  a  book  on  any  subject  is  greater 
than  any  price  that  is  likely  to  be  paid  for  it.  As,  however, 
one  probably  cannot  read  all  the  books  on  any  one  subject 
he  will  gain  the  most  by  selecting  the  very  best  that  arc  to 
be  had  in  each  line. 

Good  Business  Literature 

Certain  writers  are  especially  skilled  in  suggesting  ideas 
that  are  worthy  of  consideration,  or  in  handUng  certain  de- 
vices of  presentation.  In  the  very  act  of  reading  their  writ- 
ings we  almost  unconsciously  acquire  something  of  their 
technique. 

The  better  classes  of  business  books  also  afford  good  models 
for  study.  Such  works  as  "  The  Administration  of  Industrial 
Enterprises"  by  Jones,  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis's  "Getting  the 
Most  Out  of  Business,"  "  Psychology  and  the  Day's  Work  " 
by  Swift,  Lyon's  "  G)rporation  Finance,"  and  Sprague's 
"  Philosophy  of  Accounts,"  are  examples  of  the  higher  class 
of  business  books.  Also,  Gardner's  "  Effective  Business  Let- 
ters "  is  another  valuable  work  for  the  student  of  business 
English.  His  letters  are  smooth,  courteous,  and  dignified 
models  of  the  correct  use  of  English  for  business  pur- 
poses. 

All  of  the  foregoing  works  may  be  profitably  studied  for 
their  subject  matter  and  also  for  arrangement  and  presenta- 
tion. 

Another  well-written  and  interesting  book  is  that  by  Arthur 
Jerome  Eddy  on  "  The  New  Competition."  It  deals  with  the 
possibility  of  having  fair,  open  associations  of  competing 
houses  that  shall  not  violate  modem  laws  against  restraint 
of  trade.  The  following  quotation  illustrates  his  style  and 
ideals: 
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Has  a  manufacturer  the  right  —  ethical  or  economic  —  to 
sell  a  dealer  a  six  months'  supply  of  goods  at  one  price 
and  the  next  day  or  week  lower  the  price  to  others  in  the 
trade  ? 

The  answer  to  that  and  similar  questions  will  depend  upon 
one's  philosophy  of  business.  Those  who  believe  that  "  All's 
fair  in  trade  and  war  "  will  have  no  scruples,  and  that  is  the 
maxim  of  the  old  competition,  but  those  who  see  that  a  new 
competition  is  coming,  that  the  old,  with  its  sharp  prac- 
tices, and  merciless  methods,  is  passing,  will  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  answering  that  a  man  has  no  right  —  moral  or 
economic  —  to  sell  what  he  produces  at  such  prices  as  he 
pleases  regardless  of  the  effect  his  conduct  may  have  upon 
the  welfare  of  others. 

"Pushing  to  the  Front,"  by  O.  S.  Marden,  is  a  good  type 
of  the  inspirational  business  book.  A  characteristic  example 
of  its  style  is  the  following: 

The  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.  The  persistent  tor- 
toise outruns  the  swift  but  fickle  hare.  An  hour  a  day  for 
twelve  years  more  than  equals  the  time  given  to  study  in 
a  four  years'  course  at  a  high  school.  The  reading  and 
rereading  of  a  single  volume  has  been  the  making  of  many 
a  man. 

The  following  passage  is  taken  from  an  English  work  called 
"  The  Six  Hour  Day,"  by  Lord  Leverhulme : 

We  are  agreed  that  the  elements  in  production  and  dis- 
tribution are  Capital  and  Labor.  But  sometimes  Manage- 
ment is  part  of  the  activities  of  Capital  and  at  other  times 
must  be  included  with  Labor.  We  British  have  always 
been  well  supplied  with  all  three.  We  acquired  the  Capital 
because  we  had  Management  and  Labor,  and  good  Manage- 
ment always  accumulates  Capital. 

Reading  Business  Periodicals 

Among  business  periodicals  there  are  a  few  of  general  in- 
terest and  a  multitude  of  specialized  publications  that  deal  with 
matters  pertaining  to  particular  trades,  businesses,  and  pro- 
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fessions.     There  are  not  many  periodicals  that  cover  the 
whole  field  of  business. 

In  reading  periodical  literature,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  two  distinct  fields  neither  of  which  the  business  man 
can  afford  to  neglect.  First,  there  are  the  distinctively  busi- 
ness periodicals,  and  second,  there  are  the  newspapers  and 
the  general  periodicals  that  keep  him  informed  as  to  social, 
political,  and  national  happenings  none  of  which  can  be  over- 
looked by  the  man  who  aspires  to  keep  near  the  front. 

Sjrstem 

System,  published  monthly  by  A.  W.  Shaw  and  Company 
of  Chicago,  111.,  is  almost  the  only  general  magazine  of  busi- 
ness now  published.  A  great  deal  of  valuable  material  is 
to  be  found  in  its  pages.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  scrappy, 
and  too  much  is  sacrificed  in  appearance  and  coherence  to  its 
very  profitable  advertising.  Taking  up  a  late  ntunber  we 
find  that  it  has  40  pages  of  solid  reading  matter,  and  130 
pages  of  advertising  with  a  small  amount  of  business  read- 
ing running  through  it. 

The  reading  section  of  this  number  includes  about  twenty 
articles,  each  two  or  three  pages  in  length,  such  as  "  How 
it  Paid  Me  to  Look  Ahead,"  an  autobiographical  sketch  by  a 
prominent  Chicago  banker,  "  Why  Men  Strike,"  "  Keeping 
Workers  Fit,"  "  The  Art  of  Saying  No,"  "  How  Business 
Letters  Could  be  Censored,"  etc.  One  of  two  articles  are  in 
story  form. 

A  striking  feature  is  the  use  of  illustrations.  Some  of  these 
are  appropriate  and  useful,  but  others  seem  to  be  chosen 
merely  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  casual  reader. 

A  number  of  pages  are  given  to  short  articles  and  single 
paragraphs  describing  time-saving  and  business-helping  de- 
vices, most  of  which  are  good. 

After  this  comes  the  advertising;  also  the  completion  of  the 
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articles  which  have  been  continued  from  the  front  of  the  book 
and  are  carried  along  in  the  impressive  mass  of  up-to-date  ad- 
vertising. 

The  Nation's  Busmess 

The  Nation's  Business  is  published  monthly  by  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  has 
many  good  articles,  but  also  many  others  that  have  little  to 
recommend  them  beyond  the  fact  that  some  distinguished  poli- 
tician, financier,  or  business  man  appends  his  name  as  author. 
Many  men  of  this  character  write  well,  but  the  result  too 
often  is  a  perfunctory,  unsatisfactory,  article.  If  the  pic- 
tures, which  are  often  inappropriate,  were  omitted,  the  articles 
would  gain  in  force. 

Taking  a  late  number  for  review,  we  find  articles  by  men 
who  should  know  much  on  the  subjects  about  which  they 
write,  but  most  of  these  articles  are  lacking  in  concrete  help- 
fulness. A  practical  business  man  would  find  little  that  was 
adapted  to  meet  his  immediate  business  problems.  Most  of 
the  general  business  conditions  discussed  in  The  Nation's  Busi^ 
ness  receive,  as  they  transpire,  treatment  quite  as  forceful  in 
the  daily  papers.  The  general  news  items  are  so  diversified 
that  each  reader  finds  little  on  his  own  specialty.  If  one  is 
interested  in  lumber,  say,  he  will  find  more  up-4o-date  lumber 
news  in  his  own  trade  papers ;  and  it  will  not  interest  him  to 
read  in  October  how  much  perfumery  was  exported  from  New 
York  in  August;  that  there  is  much  interest  in  China  in 
motor  cycles;  that  there  is  to  be  a  new  steamship  service  be- 
tween the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Japan;  that  the  United 
States  will  take  second  rank  in  the  production  of  beet  sugaji 
this  year;  and  so  on  indefinitely. 

The  World's  Work 

The  World's  Work  is  a  magazine  of  high  merit  published 
by  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company.     It  fills  much  the  same 
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field  as  does  The  Nation's  Business  but  in  a  broader  and  more 
effective  manner.  It  is  well  handled  and  gives  a  good  gen- 
eral view  of  business  activities  as  well  as  of  the  political  and 
economic  progress  of  the  world.  It  might  be  called  a  "  fifty- 
fifty  "  business  magazine,  although  it  does  not  profess  to  be 
a  business  publication  and  does  not  go  into  any  detail.  So 
far,  however,  as  it  does  deal  with  business  topics,  it  gives  able 
and  pointed  articles  on  the  larger  interests  of  business  men. 

The  Business  Digest 

The  Business  Digest  is  published  weekly  in  New  York  by 
Fremont  Rider.  It  aims  to  do  for  business  men  what  The 
Literary  Digest  does  for  the  general  reader.  Lately  it  has 
been  combined  with  The  Investor's  Weekly,  which  makes  in 
some  respects  an  awkward  combination.  Much  valuable  in- 
formation may  be  gleaned  from  its  pages,  but  it  is  scrappy  and 
a  little  dry. 

Printers'  Ink 

Printers'  Ink,  a  small  weekly  magazine,  has  been  published 
for  many  years  as  representing  the  use  of  printers'  ink  for 
business  ends.  It  has  been  ably  managed  and  goes  in  some 
manner  into  almost  all  the  detail  of  business.  It  contains 
better  articles  on  foreign  trade  than  are  found  in  more  pre- 
tentious magazines,  good  advice  in  handling  industrial  rela- 
tions, sensible  counsel  on  the  difficult  after-the-war  problems, 
and  on  the  whole  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  phase  of 
business  which  the  magazine  does  not  touch. 

Forbes 

Forbes  Magazine  has  many  good  articles  but  is  too  largely 
devoted  to  a  rather  indiscriminate  hero-worship  of  business 
leaders.  Some  of  its  idols  are  not  up  to  modern  ideals  of 
business  and  are  not  good  models  for  imitation.  Also,  as 
the  Greeks  very  naturally  wearied  of  hearing  of  "  Aristides 
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the  Just,"  so  it  is  possible  to  talk  of  the  great  business  ability 
of  Rockefeller,  Carnegie,  Morgan,  Hill,  Harriman  and  their 
ilk  until  it  becomes  tiresome. 

The  American 

The  American  Magazine  is  a  bright  illustrated  monthly, 
with  tales,  sketches  of  successful  business  men,  good  advice 
for  young  men,  and  much  miscellany,  nearly  all  with  a  busi- 
ness slant.  It  is  clean,  of  high  moral  tone,  and  in  all  re- 
spects good  reading  for  the  average  young  man  or  woman 
in  business.  Its  articles  are  written  in  a  style  that  is  some- 
what rough  and  ready,  but  possibly  it  has  a  wider  appeal 
on  that  account.  It  is  to  be  commended  for  the  fact  that  it 
holds  up  as  an  incentive  the  results  attained  by  the  moderately 
successful  man  rather  than  the  overworked  picture  of  the 
so-called  big  business  leader. 

Specialized  Magazines 

The  number  of  specialized  business  magazines  is  tmlimited. 
Some,  as  the  Journal  of  Accountancy  and  the  Credit  Bulletin, 
are  published  by  the  associated  bodies  of  professional  or  busi- 
ness men  and  have  the  defects  of  such  publications.  Others, 
as  Industrial  Management  (which  is  a  model  of  excellence 
in  every  way)  and  Factory,  are  published  by  private  initiative. 
Banking  and  financial  circles  are  well  provided  with  periodicals. 
There  are  some  financial  periodicals  on  the  fringe  of  things 
that  are  supposed  to  thrive  by  selling  their  columns  for  pro- 
moting purposes.     It  is  not  hard  to  detect  these. 

Other  business  interests  are  served  by  scores  of  trade  pub- 
lications of  varying  value  and  helpfulness,  such  as  The  Iron 
Age,  The  Dry  Goods  Economist,  Office  Appliances,  etc.,  which 
in  many  cases  show  marked  ability  in  their  appearance  and 
editorial  content.  The  business  man  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  read  such  of  these  as  touch  him  most  nearly,  and  in 
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addition  he  will  find  it  advantageous  to  read  the  house  organs 
published  by  establishments  engaged  in  the  business  with  which 
he  is  most  concerned. 

Newspapers 

Every  business  man  has  to  read  one  and  oftentimes  more 
than  one  daily  newspaper.  To  read  any  modem  newspaper 
thoroughly  would  be  almost  impossible  unless  one  gave  up 
all  his  reading  time  to  that  alone.  To  get  the  most  good  out 
of  a  newspaper  one  must  become  so  familiaf  with  it  that  he 
knows  exactly  where  to  find  the  articles  that  he  desires  to 
read  and  what  parts  to  pass  over  cursorily.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  one  finds  an  unfamiliar  newspaper  so  unsatisfac- 
tory that  he  is  led  to  think  that  the  one  to  which  he  is  ac- 
customed excels  all  others  in  matters  of  both  general  and 
particular  interest. 

Everyone  will  agree  that  some  newspapers  are  better  than 
others.  It  may  be  impossible  for  one  of  set  habits  to  change 
his  daily  paper,  or  papers ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  a  young 
man  should  not  choose  his  newspapers  as  carefully  as  he 
chooses  his  associates.  In  every  city  there  will  be  one  or  two 
papers  that  rank  higher  than  the  others  in  the  judgment  of 
newspaper  men,  of  leading  business  men,  and  others  whose 
duties  compel  them  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  papers  pub- 
lished. It  is  better,  when  forming  the  habit  of  reading  a 
daily  paper,  to  make  choice  of  the  one  which  ranks  first 
than  to  spend  time  over  one  that  rates  only  second  or 
third. 

The  great  importance  of  the  newspaper  as  a  factor  in  a 
modem  democracy  where  all  react  to  what  they  read  from 
day  to  day  is  hard  to  realize.  To  select  a  paper  that  recog- 
nizes its  responsibility  is  a  vital  matter.  The  best  balanced 
mind  cannot  confine  itself  day  after  day,  year  after  year, 
to  one  newspaper  without  being  swayed.    Take  thought  be- 
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fore  you  choose  your  newspaper,  for  it  will  be  your  guide 
and  your  authority,  probably  for  all  your  days. 

The  news  of  the  day  as  it  reaches  the  newspaper  office  is 
an  incredible  medley  of  fact,  propaganda,  rumor,  suspicion, 
clues,  hopes,  and  fears,  and  the  task  of  selecting  and  order- 
ing that  news  is  one  of  the  truly  sacred  and  priestly  offices 
in  a  democracy.  For  the  newspaper  is  in  all  literalness  the 
Bible  of  democracy,  the  book  out  of  which  a  people  deter- 
mines its  conduct.  It  is  the  only  serious  book  most  people 
read.  It  is  the  only  book  they  read  every  day.  Now  the 
power  to  determine  each  day  what  shall  seem  important 
and  what  shall  be  neglected  is  a  power  unlike  any  that  has 
been  exercised  since  the  Pope  lost  his  hold  on  the  secular 
mind.* 

If,  for  instance,  a  young  man  in  New  York  reads  The  New 
York  Times,  he  has  chosen  a  paper  which,  although  some- 
what conservative,  ranks  among  the  first  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  and  he  will  profit  accordingly  by  the  contact. 
Or  his  political  bias  may  incline  him  to  The  Tribune,  which 
also  ranks  high.  In  either  of  these  papers  as  in  most  dailies, 
he  will  find  that  the  most  important  things  are  put  for  con- 
venience on  the  first  page,  and  he  may  then  turn  over  the 
succeeding  pages  and  read  the  headlines,  pausing  to  give  a 
more  lengthy  perusal  to  any  article  that  appears  to  him  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  merit  it.  He  may  want  to  look  at  the  finan- 
cial page,  especially  if  he  is  connected  with  financial  interests 
in  his  business.  He  will  probably  glance  at  the  sporting  page 
to  keep  in  touch  with  his  fellows.  It  is  also  well  to  read 
more  or  less  of  the  editorial  columns  in  order  to  get  an  in- 
telligent comment  on  current  events  of  importance. 

General  Magazines 

Beyond  his  daily  paper,  if  the  btl&siness  man  really  wants 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  actual  mental  habit  of  the  American 

*  Walter  Ltppinaii*  AtlanHc  Monthly,  November,  1919,  page  62a. 
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people,  it  will  be  Necessary  to  read,  at  least  occasionally,  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  This  periodical  appeals  to  men  more 
than  to  women,  and  its  vocabulary,  its  stories,  and  the  tenor 
of  its  editorials  strike  the  average  of  the  man  in  the  street. 
It  is  not  of  the  highest  literary  order,  although  some  of  the 
best  writers  in  the  country  are  from  time  to  time  among  its 
contributors ;  but  it  practically  strikes  the  average.  Its  stories 
are  clean,  and  it  stands  for  the  home  and  the  domestic  vir- 
tues. It  speaks  always  for  honesty  and  fair  play  in  business. 
It  is  not  subtle,  and  the  crook,  the  swindler,  the  selfish  and 
the  unjust  man,  always  receive  the  appropriate  penalty  before 
the  article  ends.  Its  language  is  that  of  the  every-day  busi- 
ness man  and  its  slang  is  the  slang  of  the  period. 

In  connection  with  his  social  relations,  the  business  man  will 
probably  want  to  read  some  lodge  paper  and  possibly  some 
religious  periodical  representing  the  church  which  he  attends 
or  to  which  he  belongs. 

Personal  Reading 

Apart  from  all  that  has  been  commended  in  the  way  of 
literature  and  periodical  reading,  a  certain  time  should  be 
reserved  for  reading  that  is  purely  personal,  that  has  no  finan- 
cial connection  and  that  is  merely  intended  to  give  an  in- 
telligent and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  great  world.  It  should  do  even  more,  it  should  give 
some  intellectual  uplift  and  some  vision  afar.  This  will  afford 
an  advantage  not  to  be  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents  over  the 
man  who  is  strictly  **  business  "  and  whose  matter-of-fact  ma- 
teriality is  in  danger  of  shutting  out  finer  and  more  delicate 
qualities  of  perception. 

It  is  hard  to  advise  specifically  as  to  this  class  of  reading, 
for  the  multitude  of  good  books  is  overwhelming,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  in  this  direction  a  man  should  like  what  he  reads. 
The  subject  which  most  interests  him  outside  of  business  may 
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be  some  phase  of  history  or  philosophy,  it  may  be  automobile 
engines  or  aeroplanes,  art  photography  or  gardening,  or  pos- 
sibly some  special  branch  of  knowledge  in  pursuit  of  which 
he  will  joiuTiey  far  off  from  the  main  traveled  roads.  But 
whatever  it  may  be,  he  should  provide  himself  with  the  best 
that  has  been  written  in  that  direction  and  keep  himself  abreast 
of  what  others  are  doing  in  the  same  line.  It  is  not  possible 
for  a  busy  man  to  have  much  time  for  reading,  and  the  little 
he  has  should  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  and  only  the  best 
books  should  be  read. 

Along  the  line  of  general  literature  it  is  also  well  to  make 
choice  of  the  best  writers  of  the  day.  To  attempt  to  name 
individual  books  is  to  substitute  someone  else's  taste  for  your 
own,  and  any  list  so  given  could  go  but  a  little  way.  If  the 
individual  is  in  doubt,  it  is  wise  to  ask  some  intelligent  librarian 
or  other  person  who  loves  good  reading  to  recommend  g  few 
books  along  some  direction  that  seems  inviting.  Having  pro- 
gressed thus  far,  one  step  will  lead  to  another.  It  requires 
some  care  and  some  discretion  to  enable  one  to  select  the  books 
that  do  one  the  most  good.  Forttmately  there  are  libraries  all 
over  the  United  States,  and  there  are  also  bookstores  wherein 
prospective  customers  are  at  liberty  to  look  over  books,  open 
them,  and  sample  their  flavor. 

What  flavor  gives  most  satisfaction  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
individual  taste,  but  a  man  owes  it  to  himself  to  give  his  taste, 
whatever  it  may  be,  time  and  opportunity  to  develop.  If  he 
has  no  deep  interest  outside  of  business  and  keeps  his  nose 
always  to  the  grindstone  he  is  at  a  grave  and  lasting  disad- 
vantage. Once  he  has  learned  what  are  the  books  that  have  a 
special  message  for  him,  and  has  learned  how  best  to  read 
them,  he  has  a  perpetual  source  of  mental  refreshment  and 
improvement. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

LETTERS  THE  EXPRESSION  OF  PERSONALITY 

The  Significance  of  Correspondence 

The  man  of  affairs  is  known  by  his  correspondence.  The 
personal  impression  he  is  able  to  make  upon  his  close  asso- 
ciates and  upon  those  whom  he  meets  in  business,  who  see  his 
face  and  hear  his  voice,  may  be  the  most  important  factor  in 
his  influence;  but  it  may  easily  be  overtopped  by  the  impres- 
sion he  creates  upon  those  who  have  never  shaken  his  hand, 
whose  only  visual  image  of  him  has  been  built  up  from  reading 
the  messages  he  has  sent  them  through  the  mails. 

What  is  true  of  the  individual  is  likewise  true  of  business  as 
a  whole.  Most  business  is  transacted  by  letter;  most  impres- 
sions that  customers  receive  of  a  house  are  created  by  corre- 
spondence. This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  great  houses, 
jealously  guarding  their  personal  relations  with  customers, 
have  installed  systems  of  correspondence  training  and  super- 
vision, in  the  endeavor  to  insure  that  all  letters  which  are  writ- 
ten on  their  letter-head  convey  the  kind  of  impression  which 
will  truly  represent  the  house.  The  executives  of  these  great 
companies  realize  that  the  good-will  of  the  company  is  no 
longer  in  their  own  keeping,  but  is  in  the  keeping,  rather,  of 
the  men  and  women,  hundreds  of  them  perhaps,  who  write 
letters  every  day  in  their  offices.  The  courtesy  and  intelli- 
gence—  or  the  reverse  —  of  these  correspondents  create  a 
favorable  or  an  unfavorable  impression  of  the  companies  they 
represent. 

The  radius  of  the  business  man  is  increased  by  his  corre- 
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spondence.     What  are  the  principles  that  should  guide  him  in 
making  the  most  effective  use  of  this  widened  influence? 

Projecting  Personality 

Every  man  has  some  quality  to  which  he  owes  his  success. 
It  may  be  a  marked  talent,  an  unusual  endowment.  It  may 
be  specialized  knowledge  of  a  kind  that  most  men  do  not  pos- 
sess. It  may  be  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  certain  position  or  occupation. 
It  may  be  a  gift  of  unusual  sympathy  with  others,  or  dynamic 
leadership. 

Whatever  this  quality  is,  its  possessor  has  two  problems  of 
equal  magnitude: 

1.  To  develop  it. 

2.  To  express  it. 

The  first  concerns  his  powers  and  capacities  in  relation  to 
himself;  the  second  concerns  them  in  relation  to  other  men 
and  women.  The  one  is  as  important  to  its  effectiveness  as 
the  other. 

The  successful  business  letter-writer  is  the  man  who  has 
trained  his  powers  of  expression  to  such  a  point  that  in  his 
written  intercourse  with  others,  he  can  bring  the  force  of  his 
abilities  to  bear  on  the  matter  in  hand.  He  has  learned  to 
express  himself.  The  entire  quality  of  a  man  may  not  be 
gleaned  by  reading  a  single  letter  from  him ;  but  when  the  man 
is  known,  it  is  evident  that  any  of  his  letters,  however  short, 
should  be  consistent  with  the  man  himself,  and  by  reading  sev- 
eral of  his  letters  it  should  be  possible  to  learn  much  of  the  man. 
Stop  and  think  of  any  notable  person  you  have  known,  and 
you  will  realize  that  he  had  the  gift  of  impressing  his  person- 
ality, even  in  a  short  interview.  In  a  measure,  this  can  be 
true  of  any  man;  and  it  can  be  true  of  his  correspondence. 
To  be  able  to  project  his  personality  across  the  void  of  space 
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that  separates  him  from  the  man  who  reads  his  letter  —  this 
is  the  goal  of  the  successful  correspondent. 

A  Personal  Message 

Letters  are  the  most  personal  form  of  composition.  They 
are  written  from  an  individual  to  an  individual.  Even  a  rou- 
tine letter  couched  in  stereotyped  language,  dealing  with  ap- 
parently impersonal  matters  —  a  delayed  shipment,  for  in- 
stance—  signed  with  the  name  of  a  firm  and  addressed  to 
another  firm,  is  nevertheless  read  by  one  man,  not  by  his  house, 
and  the  feeling  of  irritation  or  satisfaction  that  it  brings  is  not 
hnpersonal ;  it  is  felt  by  an  individual.  What  is  more,  the  let- 
ter was  written  by  an  individual,  and  its  reader  knows  that 
fact.  He  visualizes  the  house  that  sent  it,  not  as  a  building 
or  as  a  collection  of  men,  but  as  some  one  man,  sitting  in  his 
chair  and  dictating  that  letter  to  him,  and  personally  respon- 
sible for  whatever  gratification  or  anger  the  message  may  pro- 
duce. 

Even  a  circular  letter  issued  to  thousands  in  the  same  words, 
without  even  a  fiUed-in  address  to  mark  the  difference  between 
the  message  sent  to  one  reader  and  that  received  by  another, 
is  nevertheless  more  personal  than  a  printed  announcement 
without  the  letter  form. 

The  very  form  of  the  letter,  from  unnumbered  centuries  of 
use,  has  been  associated  with  personal  communications.  To 
realize  the  full  measure  of  its  effectiveness,  accordingly,  the 
inherently  personal  nature  of  the  letter  must  be  recognized  and 
its  logical  possibilities  must  be  developed. 

A  Mail-Order  Adjustment  Letter 

The  great  mail-order  houses  are  prime  exemplars  of  the 
practice  of  personalizing  their  relations  with  customers.  In 
one  of  these  houses,  whenever  a  letter  of  complaint  comes  in 
that  shows  serious  dissatisfaction,  especial  pains  are  taken  to 
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write  a  letter  that  will  show  how  carefully  the  house  considers 
the  grievances  of  its  patrons. 

You  will  perceive  from  the  following  letter  that  Mrs.  Foote, 
who  had  sent  in  an  order  for  three  serving  wagons,  had  com- 
plained at  the  same  time  because  she  could  not  get  Smyrna 
figs  from  a  mail-order  house  at  as  low  a  price  as  from  her 
retailer.  Not  a  very  serious  matter,  you  may  think,  but  the 
correspondence  department  knew  better,  and  this  is  what  they 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Foote.  Notice  the  informality  and  hearty  cour- 
tesy of  the  phrasing. 

Dear  Madam: 

Thanks  very  much,  Mrs.  Foote,  for  your  new  order  for 
three  serving  wagons. 

As  you  request,  one  will  be  sent  to  Mrs.  H.  A.  Parnsh, 
Syracuse,  New  York,  and  the  other  two  consigned  to  your- 
self. Separate  orders  have  been  made  for  each  shipment  so 
as  to  avoid  any  possible  mistake.  Your  shipment  will  go 
forward  under  invoice  number  873651 A  while  Mrs.  Parrish's 
will  receive  invoice  number  8736516. 

In  the  past  few  years,  but  principally  during  the  year  just 
gone  by,  unusual  conditions  have  arisen  in  the  food  market. 
In  many  lines  we  find  it  impossible  to  replenish  our  supplies 
after  they  have  once  been  exhausted.  This  may  be  said  of 
the  Smyrna  figs  you  speak  of. 

If  you  are  able  to  get  better  prices  on  particular  items 
from  a  local  dealer,  it  is  because  he  probably  put  in  a  large 
stock  of  them  when  market  conditions  were  more  favorable 
than  they  are  now. 

You  understand  our  stocks  are  turned  over  very  frequently 
and  as  a  consequence  we  are  obliged  to  meet  market  prices. 
The  frequent  turning  over  of  our  stock,  however,  makes  it 
possible  for  everyone  to  receive  fresh  and  wholesome  gro- 
ceries. I  should  like  very  much  to  see  you  send  your  grocery 
orders  to  us  again. 

Extending  every  good  wish  for  your  Christmastide,  I  re- 
main 

Yours  very  truly, 
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Evidently  Mrs.  Foote  had  vowed  never  to  send  a  grocery 
order  there  again,  but  note  how  pleasantly  and  intelligently 
the  merchandising  facts  of  the  situation  are  laid  before  her, 
and  then  ask  yourself  whether  a  customer  so  educated  is  not 
likely  to  remain  a  permanent  friend. 

A  Letter  to  a  Retailer 

You  may  object  that  while  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give 
such  careful  treatment  to  an  exceptional  case,  ordinary  adjust-  . 
ments  cannot  be  handled  in  such  detail,  and  there  is  precious 
little  chance  to  put  personality  into  the  ordinary  letter. 

What  is  more  ordinary  than  that  a  case  of  much-needed 
goods  should  go  astray  and  a  hurry-up  duplicate  order  be  sent 
in  together  with  a  request  for  a  tracer?  The  writer  of  the 
following  letter  believed  in  putting  a  tone  of  sincerity  and 
service  into  even  ordinary  letters : 

Hartford  Drug  Company, 

Hartford,  Michigan. 
Gentlemen : 

Right  away  this  morning  when  we  got  your  letter  of 
March  19  we  asked  the  railroad  to  trace  the  one  gross  of 
Colorite  which  we  shipped  and  invoiced  to  you  on  March  4. 
We  believe  this  is  the  lot  you  refer  to;  it  is  the  only  order 
we  find  for  these  goods. 

Now  we  would  like  to  take  care  of  you  with  another  gross, 
but  the  demand  has  been  so  heavy  that  our  stock  is  nearly 
exhausted  and  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  make  a  good-will 
offering  of  a  three-doz^n  regular  assortment  which  goes  by 
express  to  you  today.  We  sincerely  hope  this  will  take  care 
of  you  until  your  former  shipment  arrives. 

Yours  very  truly, 


There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  that  letter  except  a  clear 
and  intelligent  arrangement  and  a  few  phrases  that  differ  from 
the  usual  cut-and-dried  language  of  routine  business  letters. 
Nevertheless,  the  man  who  makes  it  his  business  to  put  a  few 
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extra  touches  into  ordinary  letters  is  a  good  writer-salesman, 
and  his  letters  will  stand  out  from  the  ordinary  nm. 

How  Far  Can  Letters  be  Personalized? 

The  two  illustrations  in  the  foregoing  section  will  help  to 
make  clear  just  what  we  mean  by  better  business  letters.  The 
problem,  however,  is  not  a  simple  one  and  the  question  of  how 
far  letters  can  be  personalized  is  very  pertinent  and  real. 

There  is  a  vast  volume  of  routine  correspondence  going  out 
from  business  houses  every  working  day  in  the  year.  Most  of 
it  deals  purely  with  matters  of  fact,  not  matters  of  sentiment. 
There  is  no  time  and  no  occasion  for  long-winded  expressions 
of  regard ;  business  must  be  transacted  promptly,  and  above  all, 
letters  must  be  short.  Every  good  business  man  has  a  proper 
horror  of  long,  wordy  letters. 

There  is  another  natural  limitation  to  personalizing  corre- 
spondence, and  that  is  the  limited  authority  of  the  subordinates 
who  write  the  letters  but  who  are  not  privileged  to  sign  their 
own  names.  Correspondence  must  be  carried  on  in  the  name 
of  the  firm.  The  house  letter-head,  some  may  argue,  is  not 
the  place  for  exchanging  personal  compliments  with  customers. 

There  is  some  reason  and  some  unreason  in  this  point  of 
view.  Perhaps  the  issue  can  be  simplified  if  we  try  to  imagine 
how  a  customer  would  like  to  be  treated  if  he  came  in  person 
to  the  same  wholesale  establishment  that  we  are  imagining  is 
sending  him  letters.  If  he  walked  past  the  desks  of  a  dozen 
members  of  the  organization  on  his  way  back  to  the  office, 
would  the  management  consider  it  bad  business  for  those 
gentlemen  to  pay  him  the  tribute  of  a  passing  smile  or  even  of 
a  momentary  handclasp?  Still  more,  if  he  had  incidental  busi- 
ness to  transact  with  them,  would  or  would  not  the  manage- 
ment consider  them  poor  salesmen  if  they  restricted  what  they 
had  to  say  to  mere  essentials  and  put  no  common  courtesy  into 
their  bearing?    Emerson  says: 
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"  Life  is  not  so  short  but  that  there  is  always  time 
enough  for  courtesy." 

No,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  friendly  letter  gets  results, 
that  we  do  right  to  consider  each  letter  an  individual  message 
no  matter  how  short  or  matter-of-fact,  and  that  its  object  is  to 
produce  results  no  matter  how  small  such  results  may  be. 
Hearty  sincerity  in  service  is  not  going  to  hurt  business.  You 
cannot  de-personalize  correspondence.  You  cannot  get  away 
from  the  fact  that  letters  are  sent  as  messages  between  indi- 
viduals. 

How  Long  Should  Letters  Be? 

Business  letters  must  be  short.  Affairs  must  be  transacted 
without  wasting  time.  The  first  endeavor  of  a  correspondence 
supervisor  unquestionably  should  be  to  make  a  scientific  study 
of  letters  written  in  his  house  in  order  to  determine  how  their 
length  may  be  reduced  by  eliminating  superfluous  expressions. 
"  Cut  it  short,*'  is  the  silent  prayer  breathed  by  every  business 
man  as  he  confronts  his  morning  mail.  The  man  who  is  so 
proud  of  his  language  that  he  endeavors  to  make  two  words 
grow  where  only  one  is  needed  to  convey  the  message  has  no 
place  in  writing  business  letters. 

This  scientific  study  of  eliminating  unnecessary  expression 
is  taken  up  in  the  next  two  chapters. 

Not  Too  Short 

But  the  letter  should  be  long  enough  to  get  results. 

Long  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  cover  thoroughly,  carefully. 
and  painstakingly  all  the  points  necessary  for  an  entire  com- 
prehension of  the  subject  by  the  person  who  reads  the  letter. 
Letter  costs  are  doubled  by  the  careless  omission  of  necessary 
matters  so  that  additional  correspondence  results,  or  the  wrong 
action  is  taken.  Endeavor  in  writing  every  letter  to  make  sure 
that  you  will  not  have  to  write  another  letter  covering  some  of 
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the  essential  points.  Make  sure  that  your  reader  has  no  op- 
portunity to  take  the  wrong  action  or  to  fail  to  take  the  desired 
action. 

Read  the  foregoing  paragraph  again.  It  deals  with  one  of 
the  most  annoying  and  expensive  defects  of  the  ordinary  letter- 
writer.  Remember  that  it  is  easy  to  do  things  in  a  short  time, 
but  that  it  is  also  necessary  to  do  them  well.  A  saving  of  time 
is  far  from  being  the  only  important  factor.  Clarity,  specific 
language,  careful  organization  of  the  letter,  a  plan  thoroughly 
formed  before  dictation,  these  things  will  enable  the  writer  to 
be  concise  and  use  no  unnecessary  words  and  yet  to  make  sure 
that  his  effort  at  brevity  does  not  simply  result  in  multiplying 
useless  correspondence. 

Cover  the  Case 

Many  business  men  have  the  habit  of  postponing  the  difficult 
letters.  They  send  a  short  answer  which,  as  they  think,  takes 
care  of  the  situation  temporarily,  and  then  neglect  to  give  the 
affair  the  attention  promised  in  their  first  response.  Procras- 
tination of  this  kind  is  the  thief  of  good-will,  for  customers 
speedily  grow  tired  of  promises  without  performance. 

Three  classes  of  letters  in  which  the  foregoing  precautions 
are  especially  necessary  are:  foreign  correspondence,  corre- 
spondence with  people  at  a  distance,  and  correspondence  with 
people  unfamiliar  with  the  details  of  your  business.  It  is  an 
intolerable  annoyance  for  people  located  at  such  a  distance  that 
mail  takes  a  long  time  to  get  to  them,  to  be  obliged  to  write 
back  and  ask  for  more  information,  or  perhaps  to  take  some 
wrong  action  that  leads  to  additional  correspondence  and  de- 
lay. Suppose  that  the  person  you  are  doing  business  with  is 
located  at  three  days'  distance ;  then  your  letter  and  his  reply 
consume  at  least  a  week.  Any  mistake  that  requires  another 
letter  and  reply  might  add  a  second  week  to  the  time  that 
passes  before  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  that  should  have 
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come  from  the  first  letter.  Calculate  on  the  chances  of  delays 
in  the  mail,  or  other  delays  that  may  take  place  in  offices 
crowded  with  work,  or  to  the  multiplied  annoyance  and  con- 
sumption of  time  from  a  wrong  action  taken;  and  ask  yourself 
whether  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  the  letter  long  enough 
to  include  all  necessary  matters.  If  by  chance  you  are  doing 
business  in  foreign  countries  where  a  letter  and  its  reply  may 
consume  two  months,  you  will  understand  why  the  first  advice 
to  the  foreign  letter-writer  is  — "  Be  sure  that  you  omit  no 
directions  necessary  to  the  thorough  understanding  of  this 
transaction  by  a  person  who  is  not  acquainted  with  American 
usages." 

The  other  class  requiring  especial  care,  that  of  people  not 
acquainted  with  your  method  of  doing  business,  is  larger  than 
we  reaKze.  AH  correspondence  conducted  with  ultimate  con- 
sumers, all  correspondence  addressed  to  small  dealers,  needs 
carefully  to  rehearse  matters  which  may  seem  self-explanatory 
to  the  man  who  writes,  but  which  bitter  experience  may  teach 
are  not  so  clear  to  the  man  who  reads.  An  enormous  volume 
of  costly  mistakes  and  delays  results  annually  from  careless 
omissions  in  letters  to  and  from  old  customers  supposedly 
familiar  with  every  detail  of  the  business  concerned.  Re- 
doubled precautions,  then,  should  be  taken  with  correspondents 
who  have  not  close  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  business  you 
transact. 

The  Good-iWill  ValM  of  Correspondence 

The  letter  should  be  long  enough  to  include  courtesy.  Care- 
ful study  of  the  possibilities  of  ordinary  brief  correspondence 
will  show  how  each  letter  can  be  reduced  to  very  few  words. 
Nevertheless  there  is  always  space  for  a  good  courteous  first 
sentence,  a  pleasant  concluding  sentence,  and  for  some  infor- 
mality in  phrasing  throughout  the  letter.  Such  phrasing  will 
give  the  reader  the  impression  that  his  business  is  being  given 
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genuine  personal  attention,  not  merely  mechanical  and  routine 
handling. 

The  enormous  volume  of  daily  letters  sent  from  the  busi- 
ness houses  of  America  to  their  customers  can  be  made  the 
medium  of  a  cumulative  volume  of  good-will.  Consider  how 
you,  as  an  individual,  make  and  hold  the  friendships  of  your 
acquaintances,  the  men  you  meet  on  the  car  or  in  driving  to 
the  office,  or  pass  on  the  street,  or  meet  in  the  elevator.  It  is 
not  by  long  conversations  that  you  give  these  men  an  impres- 
sion of  your  cordiality  and  good-will  toward  them;  it  is  by 
the  smile  and  the  good  word  that  shows  a  friendly  interest  in 
their  concerns ;  it  is  by  doing  small  additional  acts  of  courtesy 
and  friendship  when  transacting  business  with  them  that  gives 
evidence  of  a  personal  regard.  The  same  sort  of  thing  in 
correspondence  reduces  amazingly  the  friction  of  ordinary 
business  intercourse. 

No  business  house,  however  large  or  however  small,  can 
afford  to  lose  the  cumulative  good-will  that  can  be  built  up 
through  courteous  correspondence. 

You,  as  an  individual,  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  opportunity 
of  creating  friends  by  adding  to  your  correspondence  the  few 
words  that  are  the  equivalents  of  small  courtesies  and  the  indi- 
cation of  a  desire  to  give  imfailing  service. 

Getting  Action  Through  Persuasion 

The  final  reason  for  the  additional  words  of  courtesy  in  a 
business  letter  is  that  they  aid  in  securing  the  desired  result. 
Every  letter  is  intended  to  secure  action.  You  may  question 
this,  pointing  to  the  great  number  of  letters  whose  apparent 
purpose  is  to  give  information,  but  you  will  find  that  in  every 
instance  some  action,  direct  or  incidental,  will  be  performed 
by  the  reader  of  your  letter.  Often,  of  course,  he  takes  this 
action  for  his  own  benefit,  not  yours,  and  you  may  say  that  he  1 
will  perform  this  action  anyhow.     But  what  will  be  his  mental 
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attitude  toward  you  as  he  takes  it?  Will  he  appreciate  your 
information  as  a  favor,  or  will  he  regard  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  ? 

Of  a  large-hearted  man  in  high  position  it  was  said :  "  His 
smile  conferred  a  favor ;  his  ordinary  greeting  made  you  feel 
both  proud  and  rich." 

A  spirit  of  service  which  can  be  put  into  even  the  most  ordi- 
nary communications  will  set  the  reader  in  right  relations  with 
the  writer  and  will  make  easier  the  task  of  obtaining  action. 

Suppose  the  letter  to  the  Hartford  Drug  Company  on  page 
189  had  been  written  this  way: 

Gentkmen : 

Yours  of  the  19th  received  and  contents  duly  noted,  and 
would  state  we  suppose  you  refer  to  the  one  gross  Colorite 
shipped  and  invoiced  to  you  March  4,  as  this  is  the  only 
lot  we  have  record  of  sending  you  recently.  We  have  asked 
the  railroad  to  trace  same.  We  are  sending  you  by  express 
one  three-dozen  regular  assortment  Colorite  which  is  the 
best  we  can  do  for  the  present,  and  this  will  probably  take 
care  of  your  needs  until  the  other  shipment  arrives. 

Yours  truly. 


« 


It's  none  of  my  business,"  the  drug  jobber  might  argue, 
to  palaver  with  this  fellow.  I  didn't  lose  his  shipment  for 
him,  and  we  can't  duplicate  his  order  in  full.  We're  doing  the 
best  we  can  for  him."  But  this  was  not  his  attitiule;  he 
wanted  that  disappointed  retail  druggist  to  accept  the  three 
dozen  in  the  right  spirit,  and  if  competition  should  arise,  to 
continue  sending  his  orders  to  the  house  that  treated  him  in  a 
friendly  fashion. 

Securing  the  Personal  Tone 

There  are  three  good  rules-of-thumb  to  follow  in  putting  the 
personal  tone  into  correspondence. 
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1.  Avoid  Stock  phrases  and  technical  language. 

2.  Vary  your  sentence  construction;  ask  a  question  now 

and  then. 

3.  Always  say  something  pleasant  about  the  other  fellow. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  rules,  remember  that  language  is  a 
medium  of  expression  and  that  if  you  use  language  which 
through  long  overuse  has  become  hackneyed  and  devoid  of 
significance,  you  will  set  up  a  barrier  between  you  and  the 
man  you  want  to  talk  to.  It  is  like  trying  to  make  an  electric 
contact  through  a  non-conductor.  As  to  technical  phrases, 
never  use  them  to  people  who  may  be  in  any  danger  of  not 
understanding  them;  the  ultimate  consumer,  for  instance,  is 
mystified  by  trade  terms  which  might  be  entirely  appropriate 
in  talking  to  a  dealer.  But  even  in  letters  between  members 
of  the  same  trade,  choose  the  language  of  conversation  and 
not  a  stilted  jargon. 

As  to  the  second  suggestion,  its  purpose  is  to  jolt  the  letter- 
writer  out  of  the  rim  of  his  usual  sentence  construction,  which 
probably  consists  of  a  series  of  co-ordinate  clauses  joined  by 
"  and,"  sometimes  extending  through  an  entire  paragraph  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  lines  or  even  more.  No  letter  can  convey 
personality  which  has  not  some  of  the  constant  variety,  the 
shifting  light  and  shade,  that  accompanies  conversation. 

The  third  suggestion  needs  no  explanation.  People  are 
likely  to  think  well  of  us  if  we  think  well  of  them  and  show 
it.  Only  a  rich  and  vigorous  personality  has  time  and  energy 
to  give  thoughtful  attention  to  other  people ;  accordingly,  if  you 
want  to  be  that  kind  of  man  and  to  have  people  appreciate  it, 
always  say  something  nice  about  the  other  fellow.  This  is 
not  servile  flattery;  it  is  the  natural  expression  of  good-will. 
Such  good-will  is  harder  to  convey  on  paper  than  in  conversa- 
tion, because  when  meeting  men  face  to  face  our  smile,  our 
hand-shake,  our  whole  bearing,  convey  unmistakably  our  good 
opinion  of  the  other  man,  even  without  our  putting  it  into 
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rds,  whereas,  in  correspondence,  these  atmospheric  impres- 
is  are  lacking.  It  is  well  to  express  definitely  your  appre- 
tion  of  the  care  taken  with  orders,  of  the  quality  of  mer- 
ndise  shipped,  of  the  receipt  of  an  order,  of  the  promptness 
SI  reply  or  its  pleasant  phrasing.  Many  letters  afford  no  op- 
tunities  for  any  very  definite  expressions  of  this  kind,  but 
the  other  hand,  more  letters  give  a  chance  for  them  than 
realize  until  we  try. 


CHAPTER  XII 

MECHANICS  AND  PERSONALITY 

the  Ground  for  Personality 

Before  a  letter-writer  can  win  the  freedom  of  expression 
which  will  release  the  force  of  his  personality,  he  must  study 
certain  mechanical  aids  to  expression.  He  must  learn  to  clear 
the  ground  for  personality  in  his  letters  by  ridding  them  of 
trite  and  meaningless  words,  and  substituting  language  that 
has  natural  appeal  and  "pulling"  power.  He  must  study 
the  matter  of  structure,  so  as  to  utilize  fully  the  natural  em- 
phasis points  of  sentences  and  paragraphs,  and  of  the  letter 
as  a  whole.  He  must  learn  how  to  multiply  his  personality 
by  a  right  use  of  form  letters,  that  enable  him  to  send  a  care- 
fully prepared  message  to  a  dozen,  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  ten 
thousand  men  and  women,  instead  of  to  only  one  or  two. 

Stock  Phrases 

The  dead  weight  of  useless  jargon  which  has  encumbered 
the  business  letter  for  centuries  has  only  during  the  present 
generation  begun  to  disappear  before  relentless  attacks.  The 
man  who  wants  his  letters  to  give  evidence  of  a  clear,  direct- 
ing intellect  cannot  afford,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  good  taste, 
to  allow  one  of  the  tabooed  expressions  to  creep  into  them. 
They  greatly  increase  the  length  of  correspondence;  they  oc- 
cupy space  that  might  be  saved  for  persuasion  and  cotutesy; 
they  are  extinguishers  of  personality. 

Inherited  from  the  days  when  every  letter  was  primarily 
a  legal  contract,  they  carry  with  them  an  unpleasant  associa- 
tion of  the  heavy  formality  of  the  courts  of  law. 
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None  of  these  tabooed  expressions,  perhaps,  ap4)ear  in  your 
letters;  it  is  just  as  well,  however,  to  examine  a  list  of  them 
together  with  their  easily  used  equivalents.  If  you  find  some 
of  your  own  pet  phrases  in  this  list  and  are  inclined  to  question 
the  need  for  their  exclusion,  ask  yourself  how  any  of  them 
would  look  in  an  advertisement  in  a  national  magazine  or  in  a 
sales  letter  intended  for  wide  distribution.  Every  letter  is  a 
sales  letter ;  it  should  have  language  that  will  be  effective  with 
the  widest  possible  circle  of  readers.  A  clumsy,  legal,  or 
Latinized  vocabulary  can  well  be  discarded  in  favor  of  phrases 
that  are  more  modem  and  that  free  the  letter  from  the  taint 
of  formalism. 

List  of  Stock  Phrases 

advise  —  of  legal  origin,  and  overworked.  Confine  it  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  actual  giving  of  advice.  Use  **  inform  us  "  or 
"  tell  us." 

as  per — of  legal  origin.     Say  "according  to." 

at  all  times,  or  at  this  time  —  meaningless  as  usually  found.  "We 
are  sending  you  at  this  time  a  catalogue.  .  .  ."  "We  are 
ready  to  serve  you  at  all  times." 

at  hand,  or  has  come  to  hand  —  obsolete  phrases.  Say  "  We  have 
received  .  .  ." 

beg  —  as  in  the  phrases  "  beg  to  state,"  or  "  beg  to  remain."  Relic 
of  early  formal  courtesy,  sounding  unpleasantly  servile  today. 

complaint  —  a  word  with  a  disagreeable  sound.  If  you  never  use  it 
you  will  never  make  the  mistake  of  telling  a  customer  that  he 
has  written  a  "  complaint."  Say  simply  "  your  letter  of  Au- 
gust 2,"  with  or  without  reference  to  the  subject  of  that  letter. 

contents  carefully  noted  —  intended  to  have  a  courteous  sound. 
Meaningless,  and  occupies  valuable  space. 

esteemed  —  as  "  Your  esteemed  favor."  The  word  is  out-of-date  in 
this  use. 

favor  —  wrongly  used  to  mean  "  letter."  A  favor  is  a  kindness  ren- 
dered; a  letter  may  do  an  act  of  kindness,  but  it  is  not  itself  a 
kindness.  "  I  shall  thank  you  for  any  favors  you  can  show 
me,"  and  "  It  will  be  a  great  favor  if  you  can  let  me  know  at 
once,"  are  correct  uses  of  the  word. 
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hand  you  —  out-of-date    Say  "send  you." 

herewith  —  in  the  phrase  "  I  enclose  herewith."  This  word,  when 
used  in  reference  to  letters,  means  **  in  this  envelope/'  an  idea 
already  contained  in  the  word  **  enclose." 

inst,  uli,,  prox, —  abbreviations  of  the  Latin  words  instant,  ultimo, 
proximo,  used  in  legal  documents  to  mean  the  present,  the  last, 
or  the  next  month.    Designate  the  month  by  its  name. 

oblige  —  in  the  last  sentence  of  a  letter,  "and  oblige,  Yours  very 
truly.''  This  makes  a  weak  ending,  like  the  participial  con- 
clusion (see  below),  and  belongs  to  the  same  ancient  date  as 
"  Your  obliged  and  most  obedient  humble  servant." 

our  Mr.  Jones  —  an  inelegant  expression  in  referring  to  a  salesman, 
which  is  gradually  giving  place  to  "  Mr.  Jones,  our  representa- 
tive," or  merely  the  man's  name,  his  capacity  being  understood. 

participial  conclusion  —  If  the  last  sentence  of  the  letter  begins  with 
a  participal  like  "  hoping,"  "  trusting,"  "  expecting,"  etc.,  it  is 
likely  to  be  wordy  and  meaningless,  and  to  string  itself  along 
as  if  the  writer  were  helplessly  trying  to  stop  but  didn't  know 
how.  A  straightforward,  complete  sentence  produces  a  much 
more  definite  and  pleasant  effect.  Then  too,  such  phrases  are 
apt  to  be  in  themselves  stock  expressions,  meaningless  through 
overuse.  "  Hoping  that  we  may  be  favored  with  a  continu- 
ance of  your  orders,  which  will  receive  our  prompt  attention, 
we  remain,"  is  dictated  as  the  last  sentence  of  millions  of 
letters.  "Of  course  we  are  always  glad  to  have  you  send  us 
an  order;  we  are  in  shape  to  take  care  of  it  promptly,"  is  not 
a  very  remarkable  sentence,  but  it  positively  scintillates  when 
compared  with  the  wearisome  sameness  of  the  phrasing  in 
most  letters. 

passive  construction  —  instead  of  the  active.  The  passive  often  pro- 
duces clumsiness,  as,  "  There  was  a  misunderstanding  on  our 
part,"  or  "  The  goods  have  been  selected  by  us,"  for  "  We  have 
misunderstood,"  or  "We  have  selected  the  goods."  This 
arises  from  a  mistaken  reluctance  to  use  the  first  personal 
pronoun.  In  delicate  situations,  it  is  true,  to  speak  imper- 
sonally is  more  courteous  than  to  speak  personally,  but  awk- 
wardness should  always  be  avoided. 

proposition  —  a  word  that  has  become  business  slang,  and  is  used  to 
mean  almost  anything.  It  really  means  a  proposal,  or  an 
undertaking. 
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'  pronouns  or  articles  omitted  —  as  in  the  phrase  "  Order  received  and 
will  forward  goods  at  once/'  for  "Your  order  has  been  re- 
ceived. We  will  forward  the  goods  at  once."  Omissions  of 
y  this  kind  have  no  other  excuse  than  laziness.    They  make  a 

bad  impression  on  the  reader. 

recent  date  —  as  in  the  phrase  "Your  letter  of  recent  date."  The 
words  are  useless.  Either  give  the  date  or  refer  to  the  subject 
of  the  letter,  as,  "  Your  letter  about  bathroom  fixtures/'  or  say 
merely,  "  Your  letter."  In  some  cases  the  last  is  not  objec- 
tionable, as  in  a  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  a  person  not  in  busi- 
'  ness,  where  there  is  no  chance  that  the  reference  to  "Your 

letter  "  will  be  misunderstood 

same  —  wrong  when  used  as  a  pronoun,  as,  "We  will  give  your 
account  credit  for  same,"  "  We  regret  the  delay,  and  hope  same 
has  not  caused  you  inconvenience,"  instead  of  "  We  will  give 
your  account  credit  for  it,"  "  We  hope  it  has  not  caused  you 
inconvenience."  Same  is  used  as  a  pronoun  in  legal  docu- 
ments to  give  precise  reference,  but  it  is  antiquated.  In  busi- 
ness letters  it  is  the  most  persistent  among  the  condemned 
stock  phrases.  It  is  always  easy  to  avoid  by  the  substitution 
of  ft/,  they,  or  them. 

state  —  overworked  and  formal.    "  Say  "  is  usually  better. 

valued  —  see  "  esteemed." 

"  we  "  or  "  /  " —  often  confused  in  use.  When  speaking  of  the  action 
of  the  firm,  we  is  proper;  when  speaking  of  the  writer's  action, 
/  is  proper.  Unless  the  whole  business  force  consists  of  one 
man,  we  can  be  used  properly  in  a  letter  from  any  firm. 

would  say,  or  wish  to  say  —  as  in  the  sentence  "  Replying  to  your 
letter,  would  say  .  .  ."  An  antiquated  and  wordy  construc- 
tion.   Give  your  answer  directly. 

Emphasis  Points  —  The  Beginning  and  the  End 

The  letter,  as  we  have  said,  is  designed  to  secure  action. 
There  are  places  where  action  may  be  emphasized :  the  begin- 
ning where  the  topic  is  first  presented  to  the  reader,  and  the 
end.    What  is  said  last  is  apt  to  linger  in  the  reader's  mind. 

The  Problem  of  the  First  Sentence 
The  first  sentence  of  a  letter  of  whatever  type  provides  the 
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best  chance  to  make  a  good  impression  on  the  reader.  Do 
you  want  to  show  a  courteous  rtgaurd  for  his  interests  ?  Then 
express  this  in  some  degree  in  the  first  sentence.  Do  you  want 
to  economize  his  time?  Then  put  your  subject  in  the  first 
sentence  so  that  he  can  see  at  a  glance  what  the  letter  is  about 
and  can  focus  his  mind  without  loss  of  attention  on  the  topic 
in  regard  to  which  you  wish  him  to  take  action.  This  im- 
portant matter  is  taken  up  in  more  detail  in  the  next  chapter. 
In  most  cases  the  first  sentence  must  contain  the  date  of  the 
letter  which  is  being  replied  to. 

How  can  all  this  be  accomplished  ? 

Certainly  not  by  the  old  type  of  sentence,  "  Yours  of  the 
19th  inst.  received  and  contents  noted,  and  in  reply  would 
state  that  .  .  ."  Yet  this  sentence  has  its  uses  in  that  it  ac- 
knowledges receipt  of  the  letter  and  refers  to  the  date.  Fur- 
thermore, if  we  say,  *'  Your  kind  favor  of  the  19th  inst.,"  we 
have  some  degree  of  courtesy. 

But  no  salesman  would  make  a  hit  with  his  customer  if  he 
walked  into  the  store  and  chanted  the  foregoing  set  of  phrases. 
The  letter  of  today  is  a  substitute  for  the  conversation  which, 
in  the  old  days  when  business  was  largely  transacted  in  per- 
son and  letters  were  laboriously  written  in  long  hand,  was 
the  principal  medium  of  doing  business.  Conversation  be- 
tween man  and  man  does  not  use  this  antiquated  lumber  of 
language;  why  should  it  appear  in  letters? 

Courtesy  in  First  Sentence 

But  suppose  we  say  instead,  "  We  have  asked  the  railroad 
to  trace  the  gross  of  Colorite  referred  to  in  your  letter  of 
March  19."  Here  we  have  put  first  the  thing  the  reader  wants 
to  know,  the  thing  he  inquired  about  in  his  letter.  We  are 
giving  him  satisfaction  by  showing  our  action  taken  in  his 
behalf.  Our  reference  to  the  date  is  indirect  instead  of  oc- 
cupying many  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  as  in 
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the  awkward  type  illustrated  on  page  195.  You  notice  in 
the  letter  on  page  189  that  the  writer  was  not  sure  that  the 
missing  shipment  was  the  one  he  was  tracing;  but  to  put  this 
doubt  first  in  the  letter  as  is  done  in  the  less  courteous  ver- 
sion is  to  imply  a  reflection  cast  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
complainant  for  not  quoting  the  date  of  the  invoice.  After 
all,  he  was  practically  sure,  and  it  was  much  better  to  put 
the  positive  action  at  the  beginning  and  to  subordinate  the 
statement  that  he  was  not  quite  sure  of  his  facts.  A  still 
worse  blunder  would  have  been  to  say,  "  You  neglected  to  in- 
form us  of  the  date  of  the  invoice,  but  we  are  tracing  the 
only  order  we  find  on  our  books."  Yet  in  any  number  of 
business  houses  letters  of  this  kind  are  being  written  day 
after  day.  It  is  just  this  offensive  discourtesy  in  small  mat- 
ters which  makes  letters  from  certain  houses  a  continual 
source  of  irritation  and  completely  destroys  any  good- will  the 
customer  might  feel  for  the  house.  The  chances  are  that  his 
only  pleasurable  contact  with  the  house  is  with  the  salesman, 
and  this  is  one  great  reason  why  the  salesman  often  "  owns  " 
his  trade  and  can  carry  it  with  him  if  he  changes  employ- 
ment. 

Variety  in  First  Sentences 

The  man  who  will  really  study  his  correspondence,  who  will 
take  home  at  night  a  bundle  of  his  carbon  copies  and  look 
them  over,  will  easily  see  how  he  can  introduce  varied  and  in- 
teresting phrases  into  the  first  sentences  even  of  letters  which 
must,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  exceedingly  similar. 
The  manifest  stupidity  of  saying  the  same  sentence  perhaps 
a  dozen  times  a  day  to  the  same  firm  with  whom  one  hap- 
pens to  have  a  heavy  correspondence  has  aroused  the  deter- 
mination of  many  a  letter-writer  to  make  the  beginnings  of  his 
letters  interesting. 

Some  correspondence  supervisors  pass  around  sheets  of 
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suggestions  containing  good  phrases,  worked  out  by  members 

of  the  staff,  which  may  be  included  in  various  portions  of 

the  letter,  especially  opening  sentences. 

« 
The  Last  Sentence 

One  good  type  of  last  sentence  is  a  summary  sentence  re- 
peating the  precise  action  desired  or  the  understanding  which 
has  been  reached.  The  final  sentence  is  a  good  place  for  an 
expression  of  cordial  interest  in  the  other  man's  welfare,  so 
that  he  leaves  the  letter  with  a  pleasant  impression.  The 
sales  letter  has  taught  us  the  value  of  removing  objections  to 
action  in  the  last  sentence,  or  of  making  the  action  easy  by  en- 
closing a  stamped  envelope  or  the  like.  Suppose  you  are  try- 
ing to  adjust  a  claim  with  a  customer,  and  you  fear  that  he 
may  forget  to  send  you  certain  data  that  are  necessary.  You 
can  say  in  this  last  sentence :  "  We  hope  you  can  let  us  have 
this  information  promptly  so  that  we  can  take  action  to 
straighten  this  matter  out  in  your  interest  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble," or  "  so  that  we  can  give  you  prompt  service."  You  can 
thus  show  the  reader  that  if  he  takes  the  desired  action  it  will 
result  pleasantly  for  him,  and  the  ideas  can  be  associated  in  the 
same  sentence.  A  credit  man,  for  instance,  who  has  been  try- 
ing to  get  a  customer  to  pay  past  bills  and  has  been  refusing  to 
ship  present  orders  until  this  is  done,  may  end  his  letter,  "  Just 
as  soon  as  we  receive  your  check  we  shall  ship  these  goods 
which  are  boxed  and  ready  for  you,  so  that  you  can  have  them 
on  the  shelves  ready  for  your  trade." 

Think  of  the  last  sentence  as  the  place  to  emphasize  ac- 
tion ;  then  you  will  find  it  easier  to  avoid  the  wordy  and  weak 
participial  conclusion  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter  under 
the  list  of  stock  phrases. 

Form  Letters  —  Multiplying  Personality 

The  form  letter  in  its  various  aspects  provides  the  man  of 
affairs  with  the  opportunity  of  multiplying  his  personality. 
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The  form  letter  should  not  be  thought  of  as  a  cold,  impersonal 
document;  it  can  be  made  as  warmly  personal  and  as  inter- 
esting as  any  dictated  letter,  except  of  course  that  details  re- 
lating to  an  individual  cannot  be  included  unless  they  are  sepa- 
rately typed. 

There  are  many  good  stories  going  the  rounds  about  form 
letters  that  went  astray  and  reached  the  wrong  recipient. 
Some  men  have  an  exaggerated  belief  in  forms  and  try  to 
manufacture  them  to  cover  every  possible  circumstance,  with 
the  result  that  they  send  off  forms  to  answer  specific  inquiries 
which  utterly  fail  to  handle  the  situation  and  leave  the  cus- 
tomer aggrieved  instead  of  satisfied.  This  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  form ;  it  is  the  fault  of  the  carelessness  or  the  bad  office 
system  of  the  man  who  uses  it. 

The  form  should  always  be  regarded  as  an  opportunity  to 
write  a  better  letter  than  would  have  been  possible  if  each  let- 
ter had  to  be  individually  dictated.  More  time  and  care  can 
be  spent  on  its  phrasing  to  make  it  produce  the  maximum 
result. 

The  Complete  Form 

Form  letters  used  for  circularizing  require  no  explana- 
tion. Sales  letters  of  every  kind  can  be  prepared  with  care- 
ful consideration  of  just  the  audience  they  are  to  address,  the 
appeals  that  are  to  be  used,  and  the  action  that  is  to  be  secured. 
A  man  may  write  a  letter  of  application  for  a  position  and 
type  it  individually  for  sending  to  ten  or  a  dozen  companies ;  a 
book  firm  may  print  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  a  list  containing  the 
names  of  millions  of  possible  purchasers;  but  in  each  case  the 
letter  can  be  worked  out  with  infinite  pains,  more  pains  than 
could  be  given  to  an  individually  dictated  letter. 

The  weakness  of  the  complete  form  lies  in  the  imperfection 
of  the  writer's  imagination.  The  very  fact  that  he  is  not  writ- 
ing to  an  individual  is  likely  to  cramp  his  vocabulary  and  to 
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make  him  forget  that  each  letter  will  be  read  by  a  real  person. 
A  good  plan  when  preparing  to  write  an  important  form  let- 
ter is  to  take  some  typical  individual  in  mind  and  write  a  let- 
ter to  sell  that  individual.  By  taking  pains,  as  he  works  over 
the  form  which  is  finally  to  be  sent  out,  the  writer  will  be 
able  to  preserve  those  individual  touches  which  unconsciously 
he  put  into  his  first  letter,  while  at  the  same  time  he  reshapes 
and  reorganizes  it  into  a  more  effective  and  pulling  document. 

Practical  Effectiveness 

Form  letters  today  have  become  so  common,  especially  when 
addressed  to  the  trade,  that  the  question  which  used  to  be  so 
much  agitated  as  to  just  how  to  fill  in  the  name  and  address, 
is  now  less  important.  Letters  are  constantly  sent  out  to  re- 
tail dealers  without  any  name  and  address  at  all,  but  simply 
with  the  subject  placed  at  the  top.  One  firm  before  undertak- 
ing this  practice  made  a  test  of  letters  sent  to  a  particular  list, 
half  with  the  name  filled  in  carefully  and  half  without  any 
name  and  address  whatsoever,  and  discovered  that  the  return 
from  the  two  halves  of  the  list  was  practically  identical.  Cir- 
cumstances differ,  of  course,  and  in  any  important  situation  a 
test  like  this  should  be  made.  Most  people  who  are  used  to 
receiving  business  letters  recognize  a  form  when  they  see  one, 
no  matter  how  carefully  it  is  prepared  in  imitation  of  type- 
writing, but  provided  the  message  is  interesting  and  valuable 
they  give  it  the  attention  it  deserves.  Here  again  different 
classes  of  people  must  be  handled  differently.  Prominent 
executives  pay  very  little  attention  to  form  letters.  Perhaps 
you  can  reach  the  president  of  a  company  most  effectively  in 
a  given  instance  with  a  handsomely  prepared  booklet  accom- 
panied by  a  short,  individually  typed  letter  introducing  the 
booklet.  Here  the  message  is  contained  in  the  booklet,  which 
can  be  considered  simply  a  handsomely  got-up  form  letter. 
More  and  more,  printing  is  taking  the  place  of  imitation  type- 
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writing  for  form  messages ;  in  the  first  place  because  the  printed 
message  is  easier  to  read  than  typewriting,  and  in  the  second 
place  because  the  appearance  of  the  booklet  is  handsomer. 

The  Autcxnatic  Typewriter 

A  new  field  in  the  use  of  complete  forms  has  been  opened 
up  by  the  automatic  typewriter,  which  turns  out  actually  typed 
letters  at  a  rate  of  speed  far  exceeding  that  of  the  typist.  The 
recipient  of  such  a  letter  may  know  that  it  is  a  form,  but  he 
will  appreciate  the  compliment  of  the  handsome  appearance 
gained  by  the  actual  typewriting. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  automatic  typewriter  is  that 
it  permits  just  those  individual  touches  which  the  ordinary 
form  may  lack.  When  a  given  point  is  reached,  the  typist  sit- 
ting at  the  machine  touches  a  key  and  stops  the  automatic  op- 
eration, proceeding  then  to  type  in  with  the  same  instru- 
ment and  the  same  pressure  on  the  keys  a  word,  a  phrase,  a 
sentence,  or  even  a  paragraph  in  a  space  provided  for  the 
purpose.  The  material  thus  typed  in  may  have  been  dictated 
in  reply  to  a  particular  inquiry. 

The  Paragraph  Form 

Many  a  man  sits  at  his  desk  and  monotonously,  hour  after 
hour,  dictates  letters,  large  parts  of  which  are  practically 
identical,  and  must  be  so.  Inevitably  some  of  those  letters 
are  better  written  than  others.  Why  not,  then,  work  over 
some  of  the  material  already  dictated  into  form  paragraphs 
which  can  be  collecteti  under  separate  headings  and  pasted 
on  sheets  of  a  note-book,  each  sheet  being  headed  by  a  num- 
ber and  each  paragraph  by  a  letter? 

A  business  executive  who  was  conducting  a  "  drive  "  dur- 
ing the  war  fotmd  himself  swamped  by  a  very  large 
correspondence  inquiring  about  certain  features  of  the  cam- 
paign.   It  occurred  to  him  to  organize  form  paragraphs,  each 
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one  of  them  carefully  prepared  to  give  the  latest  information 
in  regaird  to  a  certain  point  of  inquiry.  Thereafter  he  spent 
a  quarter  of  the  time  he  had  formerly  occupied  in  dictation 
simply  in  reading  his  mail  and  placing  at  the  bottom  of  each 
letter  a  series  of  symbols  and  numbers  with  occasionally  a  scrib- 
bled sentence  or  a  dictated  paragraph,  and  turning  over  all  the 
correspondence  to  two  or  three  typists.  Other  business  men 
connected  with  the  campaign  were  the  target  of  repeated  com- 
plaints because  of  unanswered  correspondence,  but  this  man 
received  many  letters  thanking  him  not  only  for  the  prompt- 
ness but  for  the  painstaking  courtesy  and  personal  attention 
of  his  replies.  Ever  since,  this  executive  has  been  the  sworn 
friend  of  the  paragraph  form. 

The  Department  Manual 

Let  us  say  that  a  form  letter  is  an  attempt  to  standardize  an 
operation,  to  insure  that  something  which  inevitably  is  going 
to  be  done  many  times  shall  be  done  always  in  the  best  possitde 
way.  This  principle  carried  a  little  further  produces  the  de- 
partment manual,  a  book  containing  a  statement  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  department  followed  by  an  outline  of  its  proced- 
ure. Interpolated  in  the  procedure  as  here  described  may  be 
copies  of  form  letters  used  to  cover  t)rpical  cases.  In  the 
same  book  as  many  leaves  as  necessary  may  be  given  over 
to  form  paragraphs,  together  with  an  explanation  of  their 
use.  Such  letters  and  paragraph  forms  can  be  revised  at 
frequent  intervals  so  as  to  prevent  any  customer  from  getting 
the  same  letter  twice.  Frequently  only  slight  changes  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  change  completely  the  character  of  the 
letter. 

Attention  to  *"  Symptomatic  Detail '' 

The  busy  executive  has  not  time  personally  to  supervise  all 
the  correspondence  of  his  office  or  his  department.     He  can- 
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not  take  time  to  break  in  new  correspondents  and  stenograph- 
ers and  explain  to  them  fully  the  detail  of  the  office.  Yet 
he  may  recognize  that  it  is  through  these  typists  and  corre- 
spondents that  his  personality  is  brought  in  contact  with  the 
outside  world  and  that  any  flaw  in  their  operation  diminishes 
and  impairs  to  that  extent  the  impression  which  he  makes.  He 
is  working  through  instruments. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  the  president  of  a  company  which 
has  now  become  one  of  our  foremost  corporations  used  per- 
sonally to  supervise  all  the  correspondence  that  went  out  of 
his  office,  looking  over  each  original  letter  and  "  breaking  in  " 
all  the  young  men  who  worked  under  him  —  an  invaluable 
training  which  laid  the  foundation  for  many  a  successful 
career.  But  modem  corporation  methods  make  such  super- 
vision impossible  and  require  the  delegation  of  duties  to 
others. 

How  then  -may  the  executive  keep  in  touch  with  the  de- 
tail of  his  office? 

The  answer  is  not  by  personally  handling  all  details  but 
by  supervising  symptomatic  details.  At  stated  intervals  he 
should  look  over  a  cross-section  of  the  correspondence  of  his 
department,  expressed  in  a  typical  group  of  carbon  copies. 
He  should  be  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  preparation  of  the 
department  manual  and  its  form,  and  should  look  over  this 
manual  at  regular  intervals,  especially  when  it  is  being  brought 
up  to  date  by  the  re\»ision  of  letters.  Without  needing  to 
write  the  letters  personally  he  can  indicate  the  lines  which  they 
should  follow. 

New  members  of  the  department  can  receive  their  train- 
ing through  the  department  manual  whether  they  be  stenog- 
raphers or  subordinate  executives,  and  all  questions  of  policy 
may  be  determined  by  reference  to  it. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
PLANNING  THE  LETTER 

Insures  Results 

The  purpose  of  the  letter  is  to  secure  action. 

The  best  way  to  secure  action  is  through  a  clear  and  weD- 
organized  plan. 

The  factor  that  gives  control  in  good  salesmanship  is  the 
plan.  The  salesman  has  worked  out  in  advance  the  steps 
through  which  he  is  to  lead  his  customer's  mind  and  has 
clearly  figured  the  goal  which  they  are  to  reach  in  common. 
He  takes  the  initiative  and,  as  he  says,  "  dominates  the  inter- 
view." The  customer's  mind  is  comparatively  inactive;  his 
defense  is  not  organized — or  if  it  is,  so  that  the  salesman  loses 
control,  the  outcome  is  again  a  triumph  for  plan,  though  it  is 
possibly  the  customer's  instead  of  the  salesman's  plan  that  is 
victorious. 

Leadership  shows  itself  above  all  else  in  three  qualities: 
first,  personal  magnetism;  second,  an  enthusiastic  conviction 
that  communicates  itself  to  others;  and  third,  a  carefully  or- 
ganized plan  for  action  that  will  lead  to  the  goal.  The  first 
two  qualities  must  be  evident  in  every  word  a  man  utters,  in 
every  line  he  writes ;  but  neither  can  go  far  without  a  strongly 
organized,  systematic  plan  that  has  foreseen  not  only  difficulties 
but  the  way  to  overcome  them.  Every  letter,  even  the  short- 
est and  simplest,  should  be  based  on  a  plan. 

Executive  Correspondence  —  The  Controlling  Mind 

Consider  for  a  moment  executive  correspondence.  Much 
of  it  is  extremely  brief,  consisting  of  a  few  words  gfiving  other 
persons  directions   for  action.     The  controlling  mind  must 
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be  evident  in  every  sentence  of  such  letters.  Or  if  the  letter 
is  long,  one  may  naturally  expect  to  see  the  evidences  of  a 
logical  mind  pursuing  its  path  from  one  point  to  the  next  with 
the  ease  bom  of  a  habit  of  careful,  decisive  thinking.  Such 
correspondence  shows  the  ability  to  select  premises  and  to  pro- 
ceed from  them  with  inevitable  effect. 

Planning  Prevents  Wordiness 

The  curse  of  most  business  letters,  even  more  than  the  stock 
phrases  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  is  a  rambling 
wordiness  that  results  from  lack  of  plan.  The  writer  who  has 
not  carefully  foreseen  what  he  has  to  say  skips  from  point  to 
point  without  completing  any  idea;  he  repeats,  he  entangles 
himself  in  wordy  and  cumbersome  sentences;  he  writes  para- 
graphs of  unnecessary  length.  Such  writing  compels  the 
reader  to  reconstruct  for  himself  a  definite  mental  outline 
of  the  ideas  which  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  put  into  clear 
form.  To  prevent  this  kind  of  error  it  is  well  to  get  all  the 
facts  thoroughly  in  hand  and  to  make  a  brief  mental  digest 
of  them  before  beginning  to  dictate.  The  general  outline  of 
the  letter  may  even  be  sketched  in  three  or  four  penciled 
notes  to  be  held  in  the  hand  during  dictation.  Before  long 
the  practice  becomes  unnecessary  in  any  but  complicated  let- 
ters, as  the  mind  grows  into  the  habit  of  taking  up  items  in 
the  proper  arrangement. 

Planning  Takes  Account  of  the  Personal  Factor 

The  man  who  carefully  plans  his  letters  will  first  create  a 
complete  mental  image  of  the  person  to  whom  he  is  writing. 
Some  credit  men  or  sales  managers  even  carry  this  to  the  ex- 
tent of  having  the  salesman's  or  the  customer's  photograph 
attached  to  his  record  card  in  the  file  whenever  possible,  and 
keeping  this  before  them  when  dictating.  If  a  letter  is  to  be 
effective  it  must  appeal  to  the  other  man's  point  of  view,  must 
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be  written  with  his  interests  in  mind,  and  not  primarily  the 
interests  of  the  man  who  writes.  Without  a  plan  you  arc 
likely  to  forget  that.  Is  your  letter  filled  with  "  we  "  and  not 
**  you  "  ?  Then  you  have  not  planned  before  sitting  down  to 
write ;  ahd  in  the  absence  of  a  definite  plan  your  own  interest 
and  preoccupation  naturally  rose  to  the  surface  and  were  re- 
corded in  your  dictation. 

What  action  do  you  want  the  reader  of  your  letter  to  take? 
Jolt  yourself  out  of  your  own  point  of  view  for  a  moment  and 
look  at  the  matter  from  his  point  of  view.  Try  to  think  of 
the  real,  hones t-to-goodness,  brass-tacks  facts  that  are  pre- 
venting him  from  taking  the  action  you  desire.  Are  you  try- 
ing to  collect  a  bill  from  him  ?  Remember  how  it  feels  to  be 
a  debtor  and  how  many  calls  are  always  being  made  upon  you 
for  money.  Are  you  trying  to  sell  him  something?  Think 
of  the  reasons  which  might  influence  him  to  purchase,  and 
of  the  objections  which  he  is  likely  to  raise ;  try  to  find  selling 
talk  that  will  naturally  and  easily  appeal  to  him.  Whatever 
you  are  trying  to  persuade  him  to  do,  put  yourself  first  of  all 
in  his  shoes,  then  call  up  the  visual,  bodily  image  of  the  man 
sitting  at  the  comer  of  the  desk  as  if  you  were  talking  with 
him  face'  to  face. 

A  Good  Sales  Letter 

Suppose  we  take  a  good  sales  letter,  one  that  has  brought 
in  results,  and  analyze  it. 

Midvale  Park  Trust  &  Savings  Bank, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Gentlemen : 

Word  came  to  us  recently  that  your  institution  has  joined 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Are  you  taking  the  fullest  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  opportunities  this  move  opens  to  you? 

While  the  public  has  a  general  idea  that  membership  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  adds  to  the  strength  of  an  institu- 
tion, yet  few  people  even  among  the  most  intelligent,  know 
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exactly  How  or  Why  this  additional  strength  is  conferred. 
Nor  does  the  general  public  understand  the  working  of  the 
system. 

In  keeping  with  our  established  policy  to  provide  Banks 
and  Trust  Companies  with  much  educational  literature  — 
propaganda  —  we  have  prepared  a  series  of  folders  which 
are  highly  appreciated  by  bankers. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  these  folders  with  a  view  to 
considering  how  well  they  fit  into  your  plans  to  make  much 
of  your  newly  acquired  membership.  We  will  gladly  send 
these,  on  request,  with  suggestions  for  effective  distribution. 

We  have  also  prepared  some  attractive  folders  which  tell 
the  business  man  what  he  should  know  about  Foreign  Trade 
AND  Trade  Acceptance.  They  are  submitted  only  on  re- 
quest. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  The  features  men- 
tioned herein  are  exclusive  to  one  bank  in  a  locality. 

Yours  very  truly, 


Analysis  Reveals  Plan 

The  plan  of  this  letter  consists  essentially  of  three  steps 
which  are: 

1.  The  bank  has  joined  the  Federal  Reserve  system. 

2.  The  public  does  not  know  about  this  system. 

3.  The  writer  can  aid  the  bank  in  informing  the  public. 

See  how  briefly,  yet  effectively,  the  first  idea  and  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  second  are  presented  in  the  first  paragraph.  The 
question  form  also  arouses  interest  and  attracts  attention. 
The  second  paragraph  consists  of  a  carefully  worded  general 
statement  to  which  the  officers  of  the  bank  can  hardly  fail  to 
nod  assent.  The  plan  of  the  writer  was  to  present  a  state- 
ment with  which  they  could  not  fail  to  agree,  before  be- 
ginning to  talk  about  matters  that  might  arouse  their  oppo- 
sition. 

Now  in  the  third  paragraph  is  brought  forward  clearly  just 
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the  thing  the  writer  has  to  sell.  The  two  phrases,  "  our  estab- 
lished policy  "  and  "  which  are  highly  appreciated  by  bank- 
ers," suggest  that  the  writer  is  connected  with  an  established 
institution  and  help  to  make  the  purchase  of  his  service  seem 
a  natural  action  to  the  man  who  reads. 

In  the  fourth  paragraph  observe  especially  how  moderate 
the  request  for  action  is  made.  "  Perhaps  you  would  like," 
"With  a  view  to  considering,"  are  phrases  which  imply  that 
the  writer  is  not  forcing  his  material  on  the  banker.  Note 
the  reference  to  the  banker's  own  plan ;  this  takes  for  granted 
that  he  has  some  scheme  of  publicity  already  under  way,  and 
of  course  if  the  banker  will  accept  this  suggestion  the  sale  is 
more  than  half  made. 

The  next  parag^ph  introduces  the  new  and  accessory  idea 
which  could  not  be  presented  earlier  without  distracting  the 
reader's  attention,  but  which  can  be  risked  here  in  case  the 
other  subject  presented  has  not  interested  the  banker,  or  in 
case  he  may  wish  both  pamphlets. 

The  last  paragraph  reiterates  the  request  for  action  in  a 
pleasant  way  and  contains  the  suggestion  of  exclusive  service 
which  is  designed  to  remove  objections  to  action. 

Not  only  the  arrangement  of  material  from  paragraph  to 
paragraph,  then,  gives  evidence  of  a  careful  plan,  but  every 
phrase  has  been  considered  with  a  view  to  the  impression  it 
would  make  upon  the  reader  who  opens  the  letter  in  his  morn- 
ing mail.  Incidentally,  observe  the  effectiveness  of  the  first 
paragraph,  which  by  its  brevity  produces  a  certain  degree  of 
mental  shock  without  there  being  anything  unpleasant  in  the 
wording. 

A  Collection  Letter 

Suppose  we  examine  a  letter  of  a  very  different  kind,  a 
collection  letter  sent  out  by  a  big  manufacturing  house  to  a 
delinquent  dealer. 
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Dear  Sir: 

The  other  evening  after  dinner  I  dropped  into  a  "  movie  " 
theater  and  saw  a  picture  which  to  me  was  very  interesting. 
It  depicted  the  difference  between  a  doctor  who  is  guided 
wholly  by  scientific  practice  and  one  who  is  scientific  —  but 
also  human. 

I  thought  of  that  film  when  Mr.  Ashe,  our  credit  manager, 
brought  in  two  or  three  accounts  to  me  this  morning  —  of 
which  yours  was  one  —  saying  that  they  were  delinquent  and 
he  was  ready  to  proceed  in  the  usual  manner  to  collect  them. 
There  is  a  scientific  and  hard-and-fast  way  in  which  to  col- 
lect such  accounts.  But  we  like  to  be  human  about  these 
things. 

Usually  there  are  three  reasons  why  an  account  is  not  paid 
when  it  is  due.  The  man  who  owes  the  account  happens  to 
be  short  of  cash,  or  he  or  his  employees  neglect  it,  or  he  in- 
tentionally lets  it  slide  because  by  nature  he  is  opposed  to 
paying  his  bills  when  they  ought  to  be  paid. 

The  great  majority  of  cases  belong  in  the  second  class. 

Many  also  belong  in  the  first  class,  although  just  now  most 
every  dealer  is  well  supplied  with  funds  or  should  be.  Cer- 
tainly business  has  never  been  any  better  in  the  history  of 
the  country. 

Only  a  very  few  belong  in  the  third  class  and  these  we 
soon  discover. 

Doubtless  you  have  overlooked  the  account  we  have  stand- 
ing on  our  books  against  you,  although,  frankly,  it  seems  a 
little  bit  hard  to  understand  why  you  should  not  have  replied 
to  our  letters  on  the  subject.  Certainly  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  neglecting  the  matter  after  you  receive  this  letter. 

I  have,  therefore,  asked  that  the  customary  action  on  your 
account  be  withheld  for  another  week,  feeling  sure  that  now 
that  it  has  been  called  to  your  attention  in  this  special  way 
you  will  take  care  of  it  immediately. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Controller 
Orderly  Development 

No  one  could  read  this  letter  without  feeling  that  it  was  de- 
signed to  proceed  definitely  from  point  to  point.     The  story 
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arouses  interest  and  presents  a  general  statement  concerning 
types  of  personality  with  which  every  one  is  familiar.  The 
second  paragraph  makes  the  application.  The  third  para- 
graph also  presents  a  general  statement  which,  with  its  three- 
fold division,  hurries  the  mind  on  through  the  explanation 
of  what  constitute  the  three  classes.  The  paragraph  next  to 
the  end  fits  the  reader  into  one  of  these  three  classes,  and  the 
last  paragraph  shows  how  the  action  now  being  taken  by  the 
writer  is  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  through- 
out the  letter. 

Such  a  letter  moves  from  point  to  point  with  the  certainty 
and  decision  of  an  experienced  chess-player.  The  reader  feels 
the  strength  of  the  mind  which  is  opposed  to  him,  and  submits 
to  its  leadership  no  matter  how  opposed  he  may  be  to  taking 
the  action  which  the  writer  desires. 

Did  you  observe  that  in  both  the  letters  quoted,  the  plan 
proceeded  by  the  law  of  thought  which  we  know  as  the  "  gen- 
eral to  particular  **  plan,  first  a  general  statement  and  then  a 
particular  illustration?  The  advantage  of  this  law  of  thought 
lies  in  its  securing  the  willing  assent  of  the  reader  to  one 
proposition  before  he  is  allowed  to  think  of  anything  with 
which  he  might  disagree.  In  this  second  instance  agreement 
on  the  reader's  part  is  made  all  the  more  easy  because  the  as- 
sumptions laid  down  are  wholly  in  his  favor.  They  indicate 
that  the  collection  man  intends  to  be  guided  by  human  and  not 
wholly  by  scientific  principles,  and  that  he  is  confident  the 
delinquent  dealer  belongs  in  the  class  of  those  who  do  not  wil- 
fully neglect  their  accounts  but  are  merely  short  of  the  cash. 

This  letter  is  planned  to  begin  mildly  and  to  work  up  to  a 
sharper  tone  at  the  end;  so  the  second  paragraph,  instead  of 
singling  out  this  particular  delinquent  and  transfixing  him  with 
an  accusation  of  guilt,  speaks  of  "  two  or  three  accounts  — 
of  which  yours  was  one  — "  while  the  last  of  the  letter  con- 
tains the  sharp  sentence,  "  Certainly  there  can  be  no  excuse 
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for  neglecting  the  matter  after  you  receive  this  letter/'  The 
mild  beginning  entices  the  delinquent  to  read  on,  and  before 
he  knows  it,  he  is  caught  in  the  relentless  logic  that  carries 
him  on  to  the  end.  A  sharp  beginning  might  have  caused  him 
to  throw  down  the  letter  in  anger. 

Making  the  First  Sentence  Talk  Business 

The  first  sentence  "  makes  or  breaks  "  a  letter. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  seen  how  to  clear  the 
ground  of  cumbersome  phrases  in  the  first  sentence  so  as  to 
leave  room  for  worth-while  facts.  Now,  what  is  to  go  into 
the* space  thus  provided  ? 

In  order  to  answer  that  question  let  us  stop  a  moment  to 
ask  ourselves  how  the  subject  matter  of  any  letter  presents 
itself  to  the  writer.  A  jumbled  and  disconnected  mass  of 
facts  and  ideas  come  to  his  mind  in  a  haphazard  order.  The 
general  circumstances  first  occur  to  him;  reasons,  let  us  say, 
that  make  an  action  desirable.  As  he  thinks  these  items  over, 
gradually  his  mind  clears  and  he  sees  distinctly  just  what  ac- 
tion should  be  taken. 

If  he  were  presenting  this  matter  in  conversation  to  an 
executive  for  action,  he  would  reverse  this  order.  First  he 
would  state  the  action  that  in  his  judgment  should  be  taken; 
then  he  would  present  a  clear  and  brief  digest  of  the  condi- 
tions and  reasons.  Of  course,  if  the  subject  matter  were 
controversial,  or  if  for  any  reason  the  statement  of  the  action 
desired  would  not  be  clear  in  itself  to  the  man  he  was  talk- 
ing to,  he  might  be  obliged  to  make  some  explanation  before 
getting  to  the  real  point  of  the  matter.  He  might  have  to  do 
something  of  this  kind  in  a  letter  also. 

But  a  letter,  in  almost  every  case,  must  dispense  with  pre- 
liminaries and  get  down  at  once  to  brass  tacks.  The  reason  is 
not  only  that  the  business  man  has  no  time  to  waste ;  it  is  that 
long  habit  has  taught  him  to  expect  that  in  reading  any  letter 
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the  subject  will  be  clear  to  him  practically  at  first  glance,  and 
that  he  can  hold  it  in  his  mind  while  he  is  reading  the  remainder 
of  iht  letter  and  making  a  decision  in  regard  to  it. 

The  first  sentence  should  talk  business;  if  the  subject  can- 
not be  announced  in  the  first  sentence,  get  it  as  close  to  the 
beginning  as  possible. 

Many  a  man  begins  to  dictate  without  having  analyzed  what 
he  intends  to  say.  He  rambles  along  thinking  of  this  thing 
and  that  imtil  he  has  talked  the  matter  out  and  thought  it 
over  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  he  comfortably  tells  the  ste- 
nographer to  scratch  all  that  out  and  begins  to  write  the  letter 
he  should  have  written  in  the  first  place. 

In  very  many  cases  the  most  important  subject  in  the  letter 
is  the  action  you  wish  the  reader  to  take.  Can  you  analyze 
and  rearrange  your  material  so  as  to  present  this  action  to 
him  without  delay  and  yet  not  so  abruptly  as  to  give  offense? 
If  so,  you  have  taken  a  short  cut  to  the  thing  you  are  after. 
Is  the  real  subject  of  your  letter  the  announcement  of  some 
action  you  have  taken  or  decision  you  have  arrived  at  ?  Then 
see  if  you  cannot  state  in  the  first  few  words  this  action  or 
decision  unless,  of  course,  it  is  of  an  unpleasant  nature  and 
you  have  reasons  for  wishing  to  say  something  pleasant  first. 

Energize  Your  Language 

The  best  plan  in  the  world  will  not  make  a  letter  secure 
action  unless  its  language  is  vigorous,  alert,  and  active. 
Think  and  talk  in  terms  of  concrete  experiences;  use  language 
descriptive  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  office  or  the  shop  or  in 
your  customer's  place  of  business.  Consider  the  effectiveness 
of  such  a  little  trick  as  was  used  in  the  collection  letter  quoted 
on  page  215  —  the  story  of  Mr.  Ashe  coming  into  the  office 
with  the  names  of  some  delinquents.  Just  that  little  phrase 
describing  the  action  taken  by  a  living  man  makes  the  letter 
interesting.     Everybody  recognizes  that  concrete  language  is 
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"  good  medicine  "  in  sales  letters ;  we  shall  see  some  examples 
of  this  later.  But  it  is  also  good  medicine  for  letters  of  all 
kinds.  Descriptive  language,  even  the  smallest  phrase,  livens 
up  a  reader's  mind;  and  it  is  easier  to  get  action  out  of  a  lively 
mind  than  out  of  a  sluggish  one. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  LAYOUT  OF  THE  LETTER 

The  Value  of  Appearance 

The  good-looking  advertisement  that  caught  your  eye  when 
you  glanced  through  your  latest  magazine  attracted  you  by  its 
layout,  a  clever  arrangement  of  pictures,  headlines,  and  white 
space  that  carried  your  eye  down  to  the  body  of  the  message. 

In  the  same  way  the  appearance  of  any  letter  is  a  pleasant 
introduction  to  its  message,  and  may  predispose  the  reader  in 
its  favor. 

Paper 

The  quality  of  paper  is  first  to  be  considered.  You  may 
be  wasting  a  large  sum  of  money  every  year  by  using  ex- 
pensive lithographed  bond  for  interdepartment  or  inter-house 
correspondence,  where  some  cheap  or  thin  stock  would  do 
equally  well;  on  the  other  hand  you  may  be  failing  to  sur- 
round your  important  messages  with  an  air  of  dignity  and 
prestige  because  your  paper  stock  has  not  sufficient  weight  and 
quality.  A  careful  analysis  should  be  made  of  the  paper  used 
for  all  purposes  in  any  house  and  a  sufficiently  good  grade  em- 
ployed for  every  purpose,  but  the  sales  value  of  good  letter 
stock  for  out-of-the-house  correspondence  should  be  considered 
in  the  analysis. 

In  some  houses  where  there  is  heavy  correspondence  con- 
sisting of  short  letters,  half  sheets  are  used  instead  of  full 
sheets.  The  saving  is  considerable,  but  the  full  sheet  on  ac- 
count of  its  superior  appearance  has  come  to  be  used  increas- 
ingly for  all  correspondence.     Houses  which  have  standard- 
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ized  this  practice  feel  that  the  greater  expense  is  offset  by  the 
increased  effectiveness  of  the  good-looking  full  sheets 

The  two-fold  sheet,  seven  and  a  half  or  seven  and  a  quarter 
inches  wide  and  eleven  inches  long,  is  in  considerable  use  both 
on  account  of  its  handsome  appearance  and  on  account  of  the 
saving  of  time  involved  in  folding  only  twice  for  inserting 
in  the  envelope.  Where  letters  are  likely  to  be  fairly  short, 
as  in  the  case  of  executive  correspondence,  the  two- fold  sheet 
is  much  employed.  Elite  type  rather  than  pica  is  especially 
appropriate  for  this  size  of  stationery;  and  observe  that  elite 
type,  on  account  of  the  increased  number  of  words  that  can 
be  put  on  a  page,  is  increasingly  used  for  all  correspondence. 

The  Letter-head 

Every  large  center  has  good  commercial  artists  who  are 
capable  of  getting  up  a  modern  letter-head,  one  that  gives 
emphasis  and  distinction  to  the  important  things  that  should 
go  at  the  top  of  the  sheet.  The  best  form  is  one  which  gives 
the  firm  name  and  address  and  the  nature  of  the  company's 
business,  stated  as  briefly  and  attractively  as  possible.  Thus 
the  stranger  learns  what  business  the  house  is  doing,  and 
everyone  who  sees  the  letter-head  associates,  habitually,  the 
name  of  the  firm  and  the  nature  of  the  business, '  which  is 
what  you  want  him  to  do.  A  letter-head  that  is  loaded  down 
with  details  or  with  elaborate  design  is  not  only  in  doubt- 
ful taste,  but  it  obscures  the  visual  image  of  your  firm  name 
which  you  want  to  impress  on  the  reader. 

Two  Values  in  Layout 

The  placing  of  any  letter  on  the  page  and  the  position  of 
its  parts,  its  paragraphing,  its  margin,  its  indention,  etc.,  are 
all  determined  by  two  factors,  namely,  utility  and  custom. 
The  white  space  must  be  so  manipulated  as  to  give  natural 
emphasis  and  attractive  appearance  to  the  letter.     The  vari- 
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ous  parts  must  be  placed  in  convenient  and  customary  posi- 
tions so  that  the  reader  may  know  where  to  look  for  them. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  the  particular  usages  which  prevail 
in  the  mechanics  of  a  letter  owe  their  prevalence  only  to 
custom,  and  for  this  reason  endeavors  are  frequently  being 
made  to  change  them  in  some  respects.  But  custom  is  not 
an  arbitrary  and  a  senseless  thing.  The  conventionalities  of 
social  intercourse  are  convenient  If  you  did  not  know  how 
to  open  a  conversation  with  a  stranger,  you  would  be  embar- 
rassed and  would  make  a  poor  impression.  But  society  has 
standardized  certain  convenient  conventionalities  which  can 
help  even  the  dullest  man  through  an  introduction.  A  bow, 
a  handshake,  a  customary  phrase,  trite  but  useful,  can  be  used 
by  everyone.  The  man  of  strong  personality  knows  how  to 
utilize  even  these  commonplaces  so  as  to  leave  an  uncommon 
impression  and  to  make  his  force  felt  by  the  slight  variations 
he  gives  to  the  details  of  his  greeting. 

The  Margin  of  the  Letter 

A  left-hand  margin  of  fifteen  spaces  is  better  than  a  margin 
of  ten,  on  the  whole,  and  many  houses  have  standardized 
twenty  spaces  for  all  correspondence,  believing  that  the  wide 
margin  adds  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  message.  The  right- 
hand  margin  should  be  fairly  regular,  not  ragged,  and  a  good 
margin  should  be  left  at  top  and  bottom.  It  is  good  practice  to 
increase  the  width  of  margins  with  shorter  letters  so  as  to  avoid 
the  awkward  appearance  of  a  few  lines  of  typewriting  ex- 
tending across  the  page,  making  the  top  and  bottom  margins 
disproportionately  wide. 

Spacing 

Nearly  all  letters  nowadays  are  single  spaced  with  double 
spacing  between  the  paragraphs;  in  this  way  a  letter  of  even 
considerable    fulness   can   be   completed   in   a   single    page. 
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(LITtlRUEAO) 


f«bniary  3«  1920. 

Kr.  frank  Irwin* 
■bita-OlaAson  Ooapaaf* 
■haalingf  laat  Virginia. 

Oaar  Sir: 

"I  do  not  knov  ahara  anf  buainaaa  axaeutiva  oaa 
apand  aix  dollara  to  aora  advantaga,"  wrota  Mr.  B.  C. 
Oonnora,  Vica-Praaidant  of  Iha  Carlaton  Ooivanj.  Iha 
ebjaot  of  thia  anthuaiaatio  praiaa  la  our  na«  book» 
"Modam  Advartiaing." 


"Z  hava  raad  a  aoora  of  beol2a  en  thia  aaaa.atib- 
jaot«"  oontlnuaa  Mr.  Oonnora,  "and  ainoaraly  baliava  youra 
ia  tba  baat  of  thaa  all."  Ihia  viav  la  avpportad  by  tba 
nuabar  of  tmaolioitad  taatiaoniala  that  va  raoalva  daily, 
wa  ara  oartain  tbat  in  nubliabing  tbia  aanual  «a  ara  of  far- 
ing a  book  tbat  ia  diatinotly  abora  tba  avaraga* 

Tba  graat  diffaranoa  batvaan  "Modam  Advartiaing" 
and  otbar  booka  en  tba  aaaa  avibjaot  ia  tbat  tbia  nanual  not 


only  givaa  axaa»laa  of  affaetiva  advartiaing  and  abowa  aby 
it  ia  auoeaaafnlf  but  alao  daaonatrataa  bov  to  oraata  pro- 
duotiva  advartiaingf  oovaring  arary  atap  froa  tba  fuoda- 
■antala  to  analysing  tba  ratuma.  It  diaouaaaa  fully  tba 
varioua  payobologioal  faotora  in  advartiaing:  tba  uaa  of 
illuatrationa*  tba  aalaotion  of  aadla.  tba  organisation  of 
a  oaopaigDf  and  bundrada  of  otbar  aaliant  point a. 

Wa  ara  not  troubling  you  witb  a  daaoriptiva 
oiroular  of  tbia  book*  but  va  would  lika  to  aand  tou  a 
oopy  for  paraonal  axaaination.  Siaply  fill  out  taa 
ancloaad  poat  oard  and  drop  it  in  tba  naxt  nail.  Tou  ara 
fraa  to  ratum  tba  book  if  it  doaa  not  ooaa  vp  to  your 
aspaotationa. 

fary  truly  youra. 

TBI  HUDSOI  POBLISHIIO  OOMPAIT 


Letter  with  Paragraph  Indention,  Single  Spaced,  with  Double 

Spacing  Between  Paragraphs 
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(unnBiAD) 


Pttevary  5*  19^« 


k- 


60  PlM  StrMt* 

lev  York  City. 


Otntli 

Th«  oatalego*  Hhioh  you  rtetatly  r«q:aMt«d 
it  moloMd. 

Aaong  th«  books  doooribod*  auiy  of  thoa 
vrittm  by  iMdiag  authoritlM  la  tboir  rotpootivo  pzo« 
ftMioat*  aro  "Busiaoto  rozat"  aad  "Lotttr-Writiac** 
Wt  fool'  tbat  tboy  aro  oopooially  ovitod  to  your  aoods 
and  oboold  bo  of  aatorial  aid  la  bolpiaf  to  aolvo  yow 
buaiaoaa  pxoblMO. 

Lot  vm  bavo  your  ofdor  by  rotura  sail  for 
tbo  books  yoa  will  aood.  Siaply  fill  ia  aad  rotan  tbo 
ordor  blaak*  Ppoa  ito  roooipt  boro»  tbo  dooirod  books 
will  bo  sbippod. 

ibiob  oass  sball  «o  soadt 

fory  truly  yours* 

IB  lODSOl  POBLIflHIlO  OOHPAIT. 
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With  such  a  form  the  paragraphs  must  be  fairly  short,  rarely 
more  than  eight  or  ten  lines.  The  dictator  will  either  indi- 
cate the  paragraph  divisions  in  his  dictation  or  will  train  his 
stenographer  to  paragraph  where  necessary.  Very  short  let- 
ters may  be  double  spaced  in  order  that  they  may  occupy  more 
bulk  on  the  page. 

Double  spacing  should  be  used  likewise  between  the  parts 
of  the  letter.  Sometimes  exceptions  are  made  to  this  rule; 
for  instance,  the  heading,  which  on  a  sheet  containing  a  letter- 
head consists  only  of  the  date,  is  frequently  placed  at  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  sheet  about  two  double  spaces  below 
the  letter-head.  The  introductory  address  is  usually  placed 
four  double  spaces  below  the  letter-head  and  two  double  spaces 
above  the  salutation.  When  window  envelopes  are  used,  the 
distance  of  the  address  from  the  top  of  the  sheet  must  be  care- 
fully figured  out  so  that  it  will  show  through  the  transparent 
window.  But  it  is  practically  universal  usage  to  leave  a 
double  space  between  the  salutation  and  the  first  paragraph, 
and  a  douUe  space  between  the  last  paragraph  and  the  com- 
plimentary close. 

Indention 

Since  the  block  style  of  address  has  come  so  largely  into 
use,  the  custom  is  growing  of  omitting  the  paragraph  inden- 
tion. It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  indention  serves  the 
useful  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  first  words  of  the  para- 
graph by  throwing  more  white  space  around  them.  The  para- 
graph indention  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  letter 
where  indention  is  used  instead  of  the  block  style.  A  five- 
space  indention  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred  to  a  ten-space  inden- 
tion as  having  slightly  better  appearance. 

The  hanging-indention  style,  in  which  the  first  line  of  each 
paragraph  extends  five  or  ten  spaces  farther  to  the  left  than 
the  other  lines  of  the  paragraph,  is  used  primarily  as  a  novelty. 
It  takes  a  little  more  time  for  the  typist. 
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Spacing  Between  Paragraphs 
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Salutation  and  Complimentary  Close 

Should  the  salutation  and  the  complimentary  close  be 
omitted?  Most  business  writers  have  decided  that  these  use- 
ful courtesies  should  be  retained,  for  even  though  formal  they 
add  a  friendly  color  to  the  page,  which  is  too  often  lacking  in 
even  conventional  courtesies.  The  movement  to  abolish  them 
had  its  origin  in  the  supposition  that  a  letter  should  be  made  as 
short  as  possible ;  but  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  letter  so  short 
as  to  omit  courtesy  is  cutting  out  part  of  its  opportunity  to  get 
results. 

Usage,  by  the  way,  is  quite  arbitrary  in  insisting  that  only 
the  forms  "  Dear  Sir,"  "  Gentlemen,"  "  Madam,"  and  "  Dear 
Ladies  "  should  be  employed  in  the  salutation  unless  the  forms 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Smith,"  "  Dear  Mr.  Jones,"  are  used.  "  My 
dear  Mr.  Jones,"  of  course,  is  slightly  more  formal  than 
"  Dear  Mr.  Jones." 

As  for  the  complimentary  close,  there  are  the  usual  terms, 
"  Yours  truly,"  "  Yours  very  truly,"  "  Very  truly  yours," 
"  Respectfully  yours,"  and  "  Yours  respectfully."  Business 
letters  of  the  more  personal  kind  often  make  use  of  the  con- 
clusions "  Sincerely  yours,"  "  Faithfully  yours,"  and 
"  Cordially  yours,"  *'  Yours  for  better  business,"  **  Yours  for 
increased  sales,"  "  Yours  for  service,"  are  often  valuable  vari- 
ations. "  Yours  for  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  "  appeared  on 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  letters  during  the  war,  to  remind 
us  that  this  complimentary  close  occupies  a  place  of  unique  in- 
terest and  emphasis  in  the  letter.  Space  is  not  wasted  when 
it  is  given  over  to  a  courteous  phrase,  even  though  an  ordi- 
nary one. 

Signature  and  Other  Details 

Although  the  illegible  signature  is  much  decried,  yet  the 
man  who  owns  one  may  find  it  hard  to  change,  and  even 
the  man  who  writes  a  good  plain  hand  may  be  horrified  to 
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see  his  name  strangely  butchered  in  replies  to  his  correspon- 
dence. A  good  practice,  accordingly,  is  to  type  the  name  im- 
mediately below  the  written  signature,  or  flush  with  the  left 
margin  just  above  the  typist's  initials.  A  recent  practice 
recommended  for  the  saving  of  time  is  merely  to  sign  one's  in- 
itials over  the  typed  signature,  though  the  suggestion  has  met 
with  some  objection  on  the  score  that  the  reader  likes  to  sec 
the  writer's  name  in  full  and  to  feel  that  he  is  thus  getting 
less  hurried  attention. 

When  letters  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  company  and  yet 
are  to  come  to  the  attention  of  some  individual,  the  phrase 
**  Attention  of  Mr.  Roberts  "  may  be  placed  to  the  right  of 
the  salutation  just  above  the  first  paragraph;  or  it  may  be 
placed  between  the  address  and  the  salutation. 

When  the  letter  runs  to  more  than  one  page  it  is  good  prac- 
tice to  place  at  the  top  of  all  sheets  following  the  first  not 
only  the  number  of  the  sheet,  but  also  the  naime  of  the  person 
addressed  and  the  date  of  the  letter,  as  a  safeguard  in  case  the 
sheets  are  separated. 

Standardizing  Office  Practice 

The  important  consideration  for  an  executive  in  connection 
with  the  layout  of  the  letter  is  to  determine  on  the  form  which 
he  considers  most  satisfactory  and  then  to  standardize  all  the 
correspondence  of  the  office  or  of  the  house  on  that  model. 
Uniformity  of  appearance  carries  a  suggestion  of  dignity  and 
of  thoughtful  attention  to  details  which,  though  small,  are  not 
without  significance.  A  letter  can  be  written  containing  in- 
structions for  the  standardized  form  and  a  copy  furnished  to 
all  stenographers  and  typists.  Standardization  in  form  is  just 
as  important  for  the  man  with  one  stenographer  as  for  the 
great  house  with  hundreds  of  typists.  The  man  of  affairs 
should  follow  good  standards  of  letter  ^pp^rance  as  punctili- 
ously as  he  follows  good  standards  of  personal  appearance. 
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System  in  Handling  Correspondence 

The  best  way  to  study  business  letters  is  not  to  deal  with 
them  in  a  mass  but  to  classify  them  into  different  types  of  cor- 
respondence and  then  to  study  the  principles  which  appear 
most  strikingly  in  connection  with  each  group. 

The  individual  may  object  to  this.  "  It  is  all  very  well," 
he  may  say,  "  for  a  big  corporation  to  classify  its  correspon- 
dence by  subject  and  to  lay  down  principles  for  dealing  with 
each  class;  but  how  can  I  do  this  with  my  correspondence? 
In  each  morning's  mail  I  have  to  deal  with  all  kinds  of  letters, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  morning,  or  indeed  in  the  course  of 
answering  a  single  letter,  I  may  need  to  apply  all  kinds  of 
principles." 

Let  us  recognize  the  difficulty  frankly  and  let  us  lay  it 

down  as  a  first  principle  in  correspondence  that  good  ideas 

learned  through  handling  one  kind  of  letters  may  apply  with 

great  force  to  other  kinds.     The  sales  correspondent  who  has 

learned  how  to  make  a  tactful  and  interesting  beginning  to 

a  personal  sales  letter  will  be  able  to  apply  his  knowledge  to 

adjustment  and  collection  correspondence.     To  make  a  point 

of  never  becoming  angry,  of  never  permitting  oneself  to  be 

drawn  into  an  argument  or  a  controversy,  principles  which  the 

writers  of  adjustment  and   collection   correspondence  have 

learned  to  apply,  may  often  be  of  good  service  to  the  man  who 

is  handling  a  sales  follow-up.     What  you  read  in  this  chapter 

will  be  of  service  to  you  in  writing  the  letters  described  in  the 

two  following  chapters. 
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But  in  handling  any  difficult  problem  the  first  requisite  is 
analysis,  that  is,  the  division  of  the  problem  into  its  constituent 
parts  and  the  study  of  each  part  separately.  Accordingly, 
let  us  consider  adjustment  letters,  then  credit  and  collection  let- 
ters, finally  sales  letters.  In  this  way  we  shall  undoubtedly 
come  in  contact  with  principles  that  will  be  serviceable  in 
handlihg  any  business  letters. 

Adjustment  Letters 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  department  manual  of  a 
great  business  house :  "  It  is  the  function  of  the  adjustment 
division  to  answer  complaints  and  inquiries  regarding  or- 
ders/* The  term  "  Complaint  Department  "  is  sometimes  used, 
but  the  word  complaint  has  an  ugly  sound.  No  one  likes 
to  be  told  that  he  has  written  a  complaint,  or  that  his  letter 
is  being  turned  over  to  the  complaint  division.  The  word 
adjustment,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  that,  while  difficulties 
may  arise,  the  house  stands  ready  to  offer  expert  service  in 
reducing  the  friction  occasioned  by  these  errors.  A  house 
selling  automobiles  or  typewriters  cannot  guarantee  that  these 
machines  will  never  get  out  of  order,  but  it  does  stand  ready 
to  offer  expert  service.  Adjustment  correspondence  is  the 
service  end  of  selling. 

Overcoming  the  Factor  of  Distance 

Modern  business  is  not  always  transacted  face  to  face  with 
customers,  but  often  over  a  distance.  The  importance  at- 
tached to  the  problem  of  modern  correspondence  is  simply  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  personal  relation  needs  to  be 
restored  in  business. 

The  success  of  the  great  mail-order  houses  is  due  to  a  num- 
ber of  merchandising  factors.  They  offer  a  variety  of  mer- 
chandise greater  than  that  obtainable  in  the  average  store. 
Their  catalogues  are  wonderful  pieces  of  advertising,  arousing 
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desire  in  the  purchaser's  mind  for  articles  which  he  had  not 
realized  that  he  wanted.  Their  large-scale  purchasing  en- 
ables thein  to  offer  a  lower  price.  But  all  these  advantages 
would  be  of  no  avail  had  they  not  studied  the  difficulties  of 
doing  business  by  mail  and  learned  how  to  remove  them  in 
so  far  as  possible.  They  first  established  an  elaborate  system 
for  avoiding  trouble,  and  then  they  worked  out  with  the 
utmost  care  the  tactful  and  effective  way  of  handling  troubles 
when  they  do  occur. 

The  superintendent  of  correspondence  of  one  of  the  great 
mail-order  houses  says,  "  The  scope  of  the  correspondence 
division  is  so  to  handle  a  complaint  that  it  will  become  an  as- 
set, and  to  be  continually  on  the  lookout  to  discover  through 
these  complaints  any  condition  in  the  merchandise,  operat- 
ing, or  transportation  that  may  cause  trouble  and  eliminate 
the  cause.*'  "  So  to  handle  a  complaint  that  it  will  become 
an  asset " ;  to  give  such  friendly,  courteous,  prompt  attention 
to  all  difficulties  that  the  customer  feels  he  has  found  a  friend 
in  need  and  is  ready  to  come  back  for  more  business.  The 
writer  of  adjustment  letters  is  a  salesman;  he  has  in  general 
to  sell  the  service  of  his  house,  that  is,  to  make  the  customer 
realize  that  his  needs  are  being  well  cared  for,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  particular  letter,  he  has  to  make  the  customer  satis- 
fied with  the  adjustment. 

Asking  for  Adjustment 

It  pays,  when  asking  for  an  adjustment,  to  take  the  position 
that  the  other  fellow  is  just  as  interested  in  straightening 
matters  out  as  you  are  in  having  him  do  so.  Give  him  all  the 
facts  you  have,  clearly  and  in  courteous  language.  Put  at  the 
beginning  of  the  letter  the  subject,  for  example,  "  Can  you 
hurry  my  order  No.  2438,  which  was  promised  for  delivery 
January  10,  a  week  ago?  "  or  *'  On  my  order  of  April  16,  there 
was  one  pair  of  shoes  checked  short." 
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Show  Confidence  in  His  Fairness 

Remember  that  what  you  are  after  is  an  adjustment  of  the 
trouble,  not  the  privilege  merely  of  telling  the  offending  house 
what  you  think  of  them.  Moreover  the  difficulty  may  turn  out 
to  have  been  not  really  their  fault.  Be  very  cautious,  there- 
fore, of  imputing  the  blame  to  any  individual,  or  department, 
or  house,  because  you  are  likely  to  stir  up  anger  instead  of 
developing  a  spirit  of  co-operation.  In  fact  a  frank  appeal 
for  co-operation,  for  fair  play,  or  an  expression  of  confidence 
in  the  house  you  are  addressing,  is  a  good  thing  to  use.  "  We 
have  every  confidence  that  you  will  co-operate  with  us  vigor- 
ously to  straighten  this  matter  out,"  "  We  do  not  doubt  that 
you  are  eager  to  give  us  a  square  deal  because  we  have  always 
found  you  ready  to  do  so,"  are  expressions  that  will  go  a  great 
deal  further  than  an  angry  complaint  toward  securing  good 
treatment. 

Undoubtedly  some  people  need  sharper  treatment  than 
others,  and  a  persistent  neglect  of  claims  or  requests  for  ad- 
justments of  various  kinds  requires  more  vigorous  measures. 
The  ''appeal  to  Caesar"  is  often  effective;  you  can  say,  "It 
seems  to  us  probable  that  this  matter  has  not  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  proper  official  in  3K)ur  house,  and  we  shall 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  having  it  carried  before  someone 
who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  your  policies  and  who  is 
desirous  of  giving  your  customers  good  service." 

Keep  Your  Temper 

The  successful  writer  of  adjustment  letters  must  learn  to 
have  the  patience  of  Job  and  the  sympathy  and  the  zeal  of  a 
missionary.  Whether  asking  for  the  settlement  of  an  annoy- 
ing trouble  or  answering  unreasonable  and  ill-tempered  letters, 
he  must  steadily  recognize  that  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  re- 
sults is  to  keep  a  clear  head  and  "  keep  his  shirt  on."  Anger 
begets  anger  and  interferes  with  action.    If  you  feel  you  must 
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explode  and  write  an  angry  letter,  do  so,  but  lay  the  letter  away 
over  night  until  you  cool  off,  and  then  send  instead  of  it  a 
letter  that  will  really  get  action. 

Never  argue  or  be  drawn  into  a  controversy.  Reach  a  defi- 
nite decision  and  announce  it,  and  persuade  the  other  man  to 
the  best  of  your  ability  that  the  decision  is  a  fair  one.  Make 
him  see  that  you  feel  that  your  interests  and  his  are  on  a  com- 
mon plane  and  that  your  action  is  dictated  by  the  spirit  of 
mutual  service. 

Look  up  Facts  First 

Before  sitting  down  to  write  an  adjustment  letter  get  all  the 
facts  definitely  in  hand.  If  you  must  postpone  a  difficult 
"  look-up  "  and  have  no  one  to  whom  you  can  hand  it  over, 
do  not  allow  the  stress  of  other  business  to  make  you  forget  it. 
If  you  are  a  member  of  a  large  organization,  whether  executive 
or  subordinate,  try  to  see  to  it  that  a  mailing  schedule  is  main- 
tained, and  that  no  letter  coming  into  the  house  is  delayed 
longer  than  necessary  before  being  attended  to. 

• 

When  to  Write  Long  Letters 

Every  adjustment  letter  contains  the  seed  of  serious  diffi- 
culties. Statistics  show  that  the  customers  who  stop  doing 
business  with  a  house  do  so  without  warning.  One  day  they 
are  sending  in  their  orders  and  the  next  day  they  are  not.  In 
very  many  cases  the  cause  is  simply  a  dissatisfaction  with  the 
poor  attention  given  to  their  letters,  until  at  last  they  take  their 
business  to  some  competitor.  Accordingly  every  adjustment 
should  be  handled  carefully,  promptly,  courteously,  and  com- 
pletely. Your  letter  should  be  long  enough  to  get  in  all  the 
facts  and  long  enough  to  include  the  friendly  and  pleasant 
word  that  shows  good-will  and  the  desire  to  serve. 

If  the  case  is  serious  or  the  customer  has  been  badly  treated 
or  shows  signs  of  being  aggrieved,  the  letter  needs  especial 
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care.  It  should  be  something  more  than  a  mere  statement  of 
facts ;  it  should  be  an  explanation  of  the  facts  and  of  the  reasons 
of  policy  or  necessity  that  determine  the  action  taken. 

A  Full  Explanation 

In  the  following  letter,  for  example,  Mr.  Burke  had  com- 
plained because  his  small  boy's  raincoat  was  so  slow  in  reach-  \ 
ing  him.  Probably  two  sentences  would  have  given  all  the 
facts  necessary  for  an  explanation;  but  would  two  sentences 
have  satisfied  him?  The  writer  of  this  letter  did  not  think  so, 
and  accordingly  explained  both  the  delay  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  necessary  to  send  a  size  different  from  what  was  ordered. 
Observe  that  there  is  no  tmdue  striving  for  conciseness,  al- 
though no  words  are  really  wasted ;  and  observe  the  expression  j 
of  confidence  in  the  customer's  fairness  which  comes  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  paragraph. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  raincoat  was  forwarded  on  December  14,  Mr.  Burke, 
and,  no  doubt,  will  have  reached  you  by  the  time  you  get  this 
letter. 

We  were  obliged  to  send  you  a  lo-year  old  size,  which  we 
trust  will  prove  satisfactory.  There  was  a  balance  of  7  cents 
remaining  after  shipment  was  completed  and  you  will  find  a 
refund  check  enclosed. 

You  no  doubt  are  aware  that  manufacturing  conditions  in 
many  lines  of  merchandise  are  very  unusual.  The  govern- 
ment is  taking  for  Army  use  the  product  of  many  factories, 
and  labor  and  material  in  many  lines  are  so  scarce  that  we, 
as  well  as  other  manufacturers  and  merchants,  have  diffi- 
culty at  present  in  keeping  some  of  our  stocks  complete. 

For  this  reason  it  sometimes  is  necessary  for  us  to  omit 
an  item  entirely  from  an  order,  but  we  will  not  do  this  if  we 
can  avpid  it.  We  believe  that  when  we  cannot  furnish  an 
item  exactly  as  ordered,  our  customers  would  rather  have  us 
send  them  the  nearest  we  can  secure,  always  with  the  under- 
standing of  course  that  our  guarantee  of  satisfaction  holds 
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good.    We  believe  our  customers  have  confidence  in  our  de- 
sire to  give  them  satisfactory  merchandise,  and  that  they 
know  our  merchandise  is  always  as  low  in  price  as  they  can 
secure  elsewhere,  or  lower. 
Wishing  you  a  Happy  Christmas,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 


Never  Defend  Yourself  First 

The  temptation  of  the  adjustment  letter-writer  when  con- 
fronted with  a  request  which  he  Considers  unreasonable,  is  to 
begin  by  expressing  his  surprise  as  a  sort  of  rebuke  for  the 
illegitimate  demand  that  has  been  made  upon  his  house,  and  to 
explain  in  full  how  he  and  his  house  are  entirely  correct  in 
their  action,  and  how  the  customer  is  entirely  wrong;  then  he 
proceeds,  with  a  prefatory  "  However,"  to  condescend  gra- 
ciously to  make  some  sort  of  adjustment. 

Observe  how  glaringly  this  error  is  made  in  the  following 
letter : 

Gentlemen : 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  March  6,  in 
which  you  complain  about  a  quantity  of  #743  pigskin  belts  as 
having  been  received,  made  pieced. 

We  are  rather  surprised  to  receive  this  complaint,  as  the 
number  in  question  is  sampled  with  all  our  representatives, 
made  in  this  manner,  and  it  was  not  our  intention  at  all, 
that  the  number  be  sold  as  a  one-piece  proposition. 

These  belts  are  made  from  bacon  sides  which  you  no  doubt 
know  are  very  small  skins,  and  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the 
belts  be  pieced. 

However,  it  is  our  desire  to  please  you,  and  satisfy  you  to 
the  fullest  extent  and  therefore  ask  that  you  return  what  you 
have  left  of  this  number  and  allow  us  to  credit  your  account 
with  same. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  including  with  the  back  order 
of  #764  belts,  3  dozen  of  our  #332,  and  are  billing  them  to 
you  at  $4.25  per  dozen,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this 
number  appears  in  our  regular  line  at  $4.75  per  dozen. 
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The  reason  of  the  reduction  in  price  is,  that  it  is  the  best 
substitute  for  the  #743  that  we  can  find,  and  trust  our  steps 
in  this  matter  will  be  entirely  approved  of  by  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 


When  to  Put  the  Remedy  First 

Now  if  the  house  had  been  at  fault  in  this  matter  the  best 
arrangement  for  the  letter  would  be  first  to  make  the  adjust- 
ment and  then  add  an  explanation  and  an  expression  of  regret 
It  has  been  found  far  more  effective  to  provide  the  remedy 
first  as  the  best  evidence  of  a  desire  to  give  satisfaction  and 
make  amends.  But  in  this  case  the  house  was  not  at  fault 
The  customer  had  purchased  a  pieced-belt  in  the  thorough 
understanding  that  it  was  pieced,  and  had  simply  changed  his 
mind  when  the  goods  reached  him  —  at  least  so  the  house  be- 
lieved. A  good  rule  here  is  to  begin  with  something  that 
pleases  the  customer  but  without  assuming  any  portion  of  the 
blame.  How  would  the  following  rewriting  of  the  letter 
serve? 

Our  desire,  gentlemen,  is  to  have  you  get  the  merchandise 
that  you  want  and  believe  you  can  sell  to  your  trade  with 
entire  satisfaction.  Accordingly  we  want  to  straighten  out 
the  matter  of  the  pieced  pigskin  belts  referred  to  in  your 
letter  of  March  6. 

Please  return  what  you  have  left  of  this  number  and  allow 
us  to  credit  your  account  with  them. 

In  order  to  take  their  place  we  are  sending  you  with  your 
back  order  of  $764  belts,  two  dozen  of  our  1^332,  and  are  bill- 
ing them  to  you  at  $4.25  per  dozen,  regular  price  being  $4.75 
per  dozen.  This  $332  is  the  best  substitute  for  the  #743  that 
we  can  find  and  we  want  to  make  the  price  right  with  you. 

At  the  same  time  in  fairness  to  ourselves  and  our  repre- 
sentatives may  we  say  that  all  samples  of  this  number  shown 
by  our  representatives  are  pieced  in  this  manner,  and  that  we 
did  not  intend  to  sell  it  as  a  one-piece  belt.    The  belts  are 
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made  from  bacon  sides  which,  as  you  know,  are  small  skins 
and  must  be  pieced. 

We  want  to  make  every  transaction  satisfactory  to  our 
customers,  not  only  in  the  letter  of  the  law  but  in  the  spirit 
of  service. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

CREDIT  AND  COLLECTION  LETTERS 

The  Principle  of  Resale 

What  has  the  credit  or  the  collection  man  to  sell  ?  Ideas  — 
ideas  that  will  lead  the  customer  to  take  his  "  turn-down  "  in 
the  right  spirit,  or,  if  credit  is  granted  him,  to  understand  the 
value  of  the  thing  he  is  being  given ;  ideas  which,  when  planted 
in  the  customer's  mind,  will  educate  him  out  of  the  poor- 
pay  into  the  good-pay  class,  or  teach  him  to  discount  his 
bills. 

Accordingly  the  man  of  affairs  can  learn  from  stud)ring 
credit  and  collection  correspondence  how  powerful  are  mere 
black  words  on  a  white  page  that  induce  poor  storekeepers  to 
become  good  merchants,  and  persuade  unwilling  debtors  to  pay 
their  bills.  He  can  see  here  a  new  application  of  the  psychol- 
ogy of  appeal  and  response  which  he  can  use  not  only  in  letters 
of  credit  and  collection,  but  in  any  letter  which  tactfully  makes 
a  man  feel  the  value  of  an  intangible  benefit  or  persuades  him 
to  take  an  action  which  he  no  longer  desires  to  take,  although 
it  is  his  duty. 

Throughout  the  credit  and  collection  relation  the  task  of  the 
letter-writer  is  to  sell  the  customer  credit  both  when  it  is  first 
granted  and  at  every  strategic  opportunity  thereafter;  and  to 
resell  the  same  idea  of  benefit  when  making  a  collection. 

Welcoming  a  Good  Customer 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  letter  sent  on  a  first  order  to  a  cus- 
tomer whose  rating  is  high  in  the  books  of  the  commercial 

agencies,  and  who  has  been  given  a  favorable  report  by  the 
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salesmen.  The  purpose  of  the  letter  is  merely  to  show  him 
hat  the  operation  of  allowing  him  credit  has  not  been  slighted. 
Observe  that  in  the  second  paragraph  the  customer  is  asked  for 
>ersonal  information  not  because  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  his 
-ating  but  purely  because  the  house  desires  to  get  on  face-to- 
tace  relations  with  him  as  soon  as  possible.  Note  that  the  wel- 
x>me  and  the  expression  of  pleasure  come  before  the  request, 
lot  after.  Note  too  that  the  emphatic  positions  in  the  letter, 
he  beginning  and  end  of  the  second  paragraph,  and  the  whole 
)f  the  last  paragraph,  are  filled  with  courteous  and  positive 
anguage.  Thus  the  total  impression  of  the  letter  will  prevent 
he  customer  from  feeling  that  his  standing  is  being  ques- 
ioned,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  secure  for  the  house  the 
n formation  desired. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  order  of  May  14  has  been  received,  and  has  been 
entered  for  shipment  on  our  usual  ten-day  schedule. 

This  is,  we  believe,  our  first  dealing  with  you  and  we  take 
pleasure  in  welcoming  you  and  in  showing  you  our  apprecia- 
tion of  your  business.  The  information  afforded  by  the 
agencies  entirely  warrants  our  shipment  of  this  first  order, 
but  we  do  not  doubt  that  you  would  prefer  to  come  to  a  more 
personal  understanding  with  us  on  the  basis  of  which  credit 
may  be  extended  in  the  amount  which  you  may  require. 
Accordingly,  we  are  enclosing  the  usual  property  statement^ 
but  we  should  be  glad  if  you  would  write  us  in  addition  a 
personal  letter  stating  what  your  business  opportunities  and 
expectations  are,  so  that  we  may  find  ourselves  in  a  position 
to  be  of  service  to  you. 

We  shall  do  everything  possible  on  our  side  to  increase 
personal  acquaintance  and  confidence  that  may  result  in  mu- 
tual advantage. 

Yours  truly. 


Selling  a  ''  Part  Cash  "  Arrangement 
Can  mere  language  induce  a  dealer  to  buy  goods  for  part 
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cash,  when  he  has  asked  for  credit  ?     "  Yes,"  say  many  credit   j 
men.     "  Frequently,  though  not  always,  we  can  make  a  man 
see  that  a  '  part  cash '  arrangement  is  to  his  advantage,  and  can 
build  him  into  a  good  customer,  ultimately  one  to  whom  we  can 
ship  on  a  credit  basis/' 

See  how  the  letter  given  below  "  plays  up  "  the  value  of  the 
merchandise,  using  the  emphatic  positions  at  the  end  of  the  i 
first  paragraph,  and  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  second  para- 
graph. Wherever  the  eye  of  the  reader  falls  on  the  page,  it 
meets  with  phrases  that  bring  into  prominence  the  goods  and 
their  value  to  him : 

Dear  Sir: 

We  thank  you  for  your  first  order  of  November  lo  to  be 
shipped  on  open  account.  We  take  pleasure  in  welcoming 
you  as  a  customer  of  this  house  and  we  believe  the 
goods  you  have  selected,  which  we  note  comprise  some 
very  nice  values,  will  be  a  means  of  profitable  business  to 
you. 

You  doubtless  desire  these  goods  for  early  use  so  that  it 
would  inconvenience  you  should  we  hold  them  pending  the 
securing  of  necessary  information,  which  in  the  present  in- 
stance we  do  not  seem  to  possess.  Accordingly  we  suggest 
that  you  send  us  by  mail  or  wire,  cash  for  the  amount  of  half 
of  the  bill  or  instructions  to  allow  the  shipment  to  go  for- 
ward with  sight  draft  attached  to  the  bill  of  lading.  Either 
of  these  methods  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  to^is  and  will 
place  the  goods  in  your  hands  in  time  for  you  to  make  the 
best  use  of  them. 

In  the  meantime  we  shall  prosecute  our  inquiry  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  to  this  end,  we  enclose  the  usual  form  of 
property  statement  which  we  would  ask  you  to  fill  out  in  de- 
tail. Please  write  us  also  a  frank  personal  letter  concerning 
your  business  expectations,  etc.,  which  will  help  us  mate- 
rially in  becoming  better  acquainted  j 

With  best  wishes  for  your  success. 

Yours  very  truly. 
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The  Use  of  Appeal 

Let  us  analyze  one  more  illustration  of  the  successful  use  of 
language  to  accomplish  results  through  credit  correspondence. 
In  this  case  a  very  earnest  effort  was  made  by  the  credit  man- 
ager to  get  his  customer  up  to  a  discounting  basis.  He  did 
this  by  doing  something  more.  Instead  of  merely  asking  for 
prompt  payment  of  bills  or  advance  payment  so  as  to  secure 
the  discount  he  went  to  the  very  bottom  of  matters  and  laid 
bare  the  underlying  principles. 

The  logical  structure  of  this  particular  letter  is  highly  inter- 
esting. The  first  paragraph  deals  briefly  with  the  delinquent 
account  and  sets  it  aside  as  of  comparatively  less  importance. 
The  second  paragraph  broaches  the  subject  of  a  discount,  and ' 
in  the  next  two  paragraphs  the  customer  is  shown  that  his 
business  is  injured  when  he  finances  it  through  the  wholesaler 
instead  of  going  to  the  bank  and  obtaining  money  at  less  inter- 
est charge.  In  the  three  succeeding  paragraphs  he  is  shown 
that  he  is  actually  asking  the  wholesaler  to  finance  him  al- 
though the  volume  of  his  business  with  this  wholesaler  has 
decreased.  The  logical  deduction  is  very  strongly  made  that 
it  is  only  fair  to  them,  in  view  of  their  exclusive  agency  ar- 
rangement with  him,  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  additional 
purchases. 

But  the  logical  structure  of  the  letter  is  more  felt  than  seen, 
because  of  the  skilful  use  of  appeals.  The  second  paragraph 
pays  a  pleasant  compliment  and  makes  a  strong  assertion  of 
friendship.  The  fourth  paragraph  gives  proof  lof  this  friend- 
ship and  appeals  to  the  customer's  desire  to  make  money. 
The  sixth  paragraph  is  an  appeal  to  fair  play,  carried  out  fur- 
ther in  the  seventh,  and  the  end  of  the  letter  is  given  over  en- 
tirely to  expressions  of  good-will  and  of  belief  in  the  retailer's 
ability  to  succeed. 

To  take  up  so  frankly  such  an  intimate  personal  matter  as 
the  dealer's  credit  is  difficult  and  dangerous  work ;  but  the  skil- 
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ful  appeals  to  self-interest,  friendship,  and  fair  play  provide 
plenty  of  accident  insurance  against  misunderstanding.  No- 
tice again  that  they  are  placed  like  cushions  to  receive  a  shock 
just  before  and  just  after  the  frank  discussion  which  otherwise 
the  dealer  might  object  to. 

Gentlemen : 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  February  21  in 
which  you  refer  to  your  account  and  say  that  it  will  be 
cleared  up  in  a  short  time.  This  is  satisfactory  to  us  and 
we  are  glad  to  be  of  service  to  you  in  jthis  respect. 

We  have  a  very  high  sense  of  regard  for  your  firm  and  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  very  pleasant  relations  which  have 
existed  between  us.  Accompanying  that  is  a  sense  of  duty 
which  was  very  acute  at  the  moment  of  reading  your  letter. 
Because  of  our  long  friendship  and  the  fact  that  your  inter- 
est is  our  interest,  we  want  to  suggest  that  perhaps  you  are 
falling  into  a  detrimental  habit  in  losing  discount. 

This  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion  between  us  for  sev- 
eral years  and  we  have  not  changed  our  opinion  in  the 
slightest  degree,  but  are  more  certain  than  ever  that  you  do 
not  do  your  store  justice  when  you  finance  it  through  whole- 
sale houses. 

We  do  not  want  you  to  feel  that,  if  you  actually  needed  an 
extension  of  time  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  because 
you  were  unable  to  go  to  the  regular  sources  and  obtain  such 
capital  as  you  required,  we  should  not  be  perfectly  willing  to 
help  you,  but  to  lose  discount  amounting  to  vastly  more  than 
the  interest  charge,  when  such  a  loss  is  entirely  unnecessary, 
puts  a  drain  on  your  business  which  no  organization  can 
bear  continually. 

You  say  that  you  have  made  heavy  advance  purchases  to 
provide  against  the  radical  increase  in  prices,  but  evidently 
these  purchases  have  been  in  other  goods  than  men's  cloth- 
ing, for  your  orders  with  us  show  only  normal  purchases ;  in 
fact,  we  did  less  business  with  you  in  19 17  than  we  did  in 
1916,  and  we  did  not  do  any  more  with  you  in  1917  than  we 
did  in  1914  and  1915.  We  have  actually  been  losing  rather 
than  gaining  with  you. 

This  means  then  that  whatever  extra  purchases  you  have 
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made  have  not  been  in  our  line  and  that,  even  so,  you  are 
asking  us  to  aid  in  financing  those  purchases.  We  are  not 
objecting  to  that  in  this  particular  case,  but  the  justice  in  a 
matter  of  that  kind  is  so  clear  that  you  would  not  and  could 
not  'expect  us  to  make  a  practice  of  it. 

We  really  deserve  more  business  than  we  are  getting  from 
you.  We  believe  that,  when  our  salesman  comes  to  see  you 
again,  you  ought  to  eliminate  these  conflicting  lines  and  do 
for  us  what  we  are  doing  for  you,  namely,  give  us  all  you 
have  in  our  grade  of  goods  because  we  are  confining  the  sale 
of  our  line  to  your  store. 

In  writing  you  thus,  we  are  primarily  concerned  about  the 
future  of  your  store  and  we  hope  we  may  yet  succeed  in 
showing  you  the  mistake  which  you  continue  to  make  in 
not  arranging  to  discount  bills  promptly  on  maturity  dates. 
It  is  only  when  a  business  is  properly  financed  that  it  be- 
comes really  profitable  and  it  is  only  under  such  a  condi- 
tion that  one  feels  free  to  promote  it  to  its  ultimate  possi- 
bilities. 

We  have  always  felt  that  your  business  has  not  by  any 
means  reached  its  limit  and  we  should  not  be  at  all  surprised 
if  you  could  make  a  hundred  per  cent  increase  in  your  vol- 
ume beyond  what  it  is  now.  We  should  like  very  much  to 
work  with  you  intimately  with  that  object  in  view. 

Think  this  over  and  come  in  and  talk  with  us  about  it  the 
next  time  you  are  in  Chicago. 

Yours  truly. 


Collection  Appeals 

The  writer  of  collection  letters  has  marvelous  sales  opportu- 
nities. Throughout  his  correspondence  he  can  appeal  to  the 
customer's  self-interest,  by  reselling  his  goods,  his  credit,  or  his 
service  so  as  to  make  the  customer  desire  to  go  on  doing  busi- 
ness with  him  in  spite  of  the  necessity  of  paying  the  money. 
An  undercurrent  of  the  appeal  to  pride  should  run  throughout 
the  letters  so  that  the  customer  will  feel  that  he  is  regarded  as 
an  honest  man  with  a  reputation  to  be  preserved.  Good  treat- 
ment of  this  kind  is  far  more  likely  to  secure  action  than  harsh 


The  Desire  to  Avoid  Annoyance 

The  following  letter  follows  the  "  general  to  particular " 
plan  by  giving  first  in  breezy,  conversational  language  the  gen- 
eralization that  everyone  will  agree  to.     It  conveys  a  subtle 
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treatment,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  collection  corre-   j 
spondence. 

The  customer's  good  nature  and  willingness  to  co-operate  in 
straightening  matters  out  can  be  confidently  appealed  to,  just 
as  in  adjustment  letters.  His  s^jise  of  fair  play  may  be 
wrought  upon  successfully.  The  desire  to  avoid  annoyance, 
ever  present  with  the  busy  business  man,  can  be  used  as  an 
incentive  to  get  a  delinquent  to  pay  the  bill  now  and  avoid  the 
nuisance  of  further  letters  or  visits  of  a  collector.  He  may  be 
shown  —  as  in  the  credit  letter  quoted  above  —  that  his  own 
success  is  intimately  bound  up  with  his  habits  of  payment. 
Underlying  all  appeals,  of  course,  is  the  appeal  to  fear,  the  fact 
that  unless  the  customer  pays,  drastic  and  unpleasant  measures 
will  be  taken ;  and  the  appeal  to  shame  may  likewise  be  used, 
especially  in  the  later  stages  of  collection  to  wring  action  from 
a  sluggish  delinquent. 

A  Good-Will  Appeal 

Other  things  being  equal,  a  short  letter  produces  action ;  a 
long  letter,  careful  consideration.  Contrast  the  long  credit 
letter  given  above  and  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose  with 
the  following  short  letter,  a  brisk  and  good-natured  reminder 
of  delinquency  with  an  appeal  to  good-will : 
Gentlemen : 

You  will  note  from  the  attached  statement  that  you  have 
overlooked  your  November  bill. 

We  rely  on  the  good- will  of  our  customers  to  repair  these 
little  oversights  on  being  reminded  of  them,  and  will  look 
forward  to  your  prompt  remittance. 

Yours  respectfully, 


] 
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appeal  to  pride  by  assuming  that  the  reader  is  a  busy  man  of 
affairs;  it  plays  on  the  string  of  every  man's  desire  to  succeed 
by  suggesting  that  he  dispatch  this  piece  of  business  in  order 
to  leave  his  mind  free  for  other  matters.  The  last  two  para- 
graphs, consisting  of  one  short  sentence  each,  have  a  snappy 
conciseness  that  suggests  action,  while  the  question  form  of  the 
last  sentence  is  like  a  finger  poked  into  the  reader's  ribs. 

Dear  Sir : 

A  man  who  has  to  carry  many  details  in  his  mind  can't 
possibly  do  justice  to  all  of  them.  And  every  detail  he  at- 
tends to  gives  him  just  so  much  more  power  for  other  mat- 
ters. 

Our  account  will  be  off  your  mind  if  you  send  a  check 
today. 

Why  not  use  the  enclosed  envelope  —  nowT 

Very  truly  yours, 


A  More  Emphatic  Question 

At  several  points  we  have  seen  how  it  produces  a  more  pleas- 
ant effect  to  put  appeals  to  pride  and  assurances  of  good-will 
in  advance  of  any  possibly  unpleasant  statement.  The  object 
is  to  reduce  the  shock  by  occupying  the  mind  first  with  pleas- 
ant impressions.  The  letter  just  quoted  begins  gradually  and 
works  up  to  its  pretty  definite  conclusions.  The  following 
letter  begins  with  a  question  which  strikes  the  reader  like  a 
blow  in  the  face  and  works  down  through  the  letter  to  a  resale 
of  the  fine  quality  of  merchandise  provided  and  an  appeal  to 
fair  play  in  the  expression  "  Put  yourself  in  our  place."  The 
reason  for  this  arrangement  of  material  is  that  the  amount  at 
issue  was  a  petty  one,  one  which  did  not  justify  the  collection 
manager  in  expending  many  letters  to  secure  it.  Accordingly, 
he  designed  this  letter  so  as  to  put  the  maximum  shock  in  the 
first  sentence,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  not  a  word  in  the 
letter  which  on  analysis  could  be  objected  to  by  the  most  thin- 


Important  and  Difficult  Work 

The  writer  of  credit  and  collection  correspondence  has  per- 
haps a  more  difficult  task  than  the  writer  in  any  other  depart- 
ment in  the  house.  He  has  rights  which  must  be  very  care- 
fully safeguarded ;  he  must  make  no  false  admissions  or  prom- 
ises which  weaken  the  case  of  his  house  against  the  delinquent; 
he  must  not  show  weakness  or  he  will  arouse  contempt,  and 
cause  the  customer  to  disregard  his  correspondence;  neither 
must  he  show  undue  harshness,  lest  he  arouse  anger,  create  a 
stubborn,  defiant  attitude,  and  perhaps  be  driven  to  severe 
action  which  will  lose  the  customer.  In  spite  of  these  restric- 
tions, his  letters  must  be  varied  enough  to  avoid  the  deadly 
monotony  which,  more  than  any  other  one  cause,  is  responsible 
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skinned  customer.  All  the  assumptions  made  are  in  the  cus-  j 
tomer's  favor,  for  it  is  assumed  that  he  has  made  an  oversight 
and  the  writer  admits  the  possibility  of  their  records  being 
incorrect.  Nevertheless  the  first  question  jumps  out  of  the 
letter  like  a  jack-in-the-box  and  is  likely  to  sting  a  careless 
debtor  into  action. 

Dear  Sir: 

Can  you  tell  us  of  any  reason  why  your  account,  as 
shown  below,  should  not  be  paid  without  further  delay? 

We  cannot  feel  that  it  is  other  than  an  oversight  that  this 
small  balance  should  be  allowed  to  become  so  long  overdue, 
although  several  statements  have  been  sent  you  if  our  rec- 
ords are  correct. 

You  doubtless  realize  that  it  is  customary  practice  to  re- 
quire cash  in  advance  when  bulbs  are  bought  in  Holland, 
that  ocean  freight,  insurance,  and  duties  have  all  been  paid 
in  addition  months  ago.  Put  yourself  in  our  place  —  re- 
member that  we  figured  prices  lower  last  season  and  deliv- 
ered finer  quality  bulbs  than  are  generally  procurable;  is  it 
not  fair  to  urge  that  a  remittance  be  sent  by  return  mail? 

Very  truly  yours. 


( 
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for  the  failure  of  many  collection  letters  to  get  results.  He 
must  show  a  convincing  logic,  in  order  to  demonstrate  his 
mental  superiority,  and  force  the  delinquent  to  respect  him ;  for 
without  respect  he  will  be  slow  in  securing  results.  His  tone 
must  always  be  reserved  and  cautious;  he  has  not  the  license 
of  the  sales-  or  advertising- writer  to  show  enthusiasm.  In 
many  cases  he  has  not  even  a  letter  to  which  he  may  dictate  a 
reply;  he  has  not  even  new  facts  to  gfuide  his  successive  letters. 
His  is  an  art,  in  a  word,  which  must  be  exercised  under  severe 
limitations. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  writer  of  credit  or  collection  letters 
appreciates  the  possibilities  of  resale,  if  he  studies  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  average  debtor,  and  if  he  familiarizes  himself  with 
the  multitude  of  possible  appeals  and  the  variety  of  methods 
and  devices  that  have  been  successfully  used  by  others,  he  will 
hardly  be  conscious  of  his  limitations. 

Write  Your  Own  Letters 

It  is  the  "  accent  of  reality "  which  above  all  else  the 
writer  of  collection  letters  must  cultivate.  For  this  reason  he 
needs  to  go  very  cautiously  in  using  without  alteration  letters 
written  by  others  —  for  instance,  the  letters  illustrated  in  this 
book.  The  best  practice  is  to  read  and  study  such  letters, 
weighing  their  phrasing  and  gauging  their  effectiveness  for  the 
situation  he  has  in  hand ;  then  rewriting  them  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  make  them  sound  like  his  own  language. 
This  does  not  imply  that  a  collection  man  may  not  with  profit 
model  his  own  practice  on  that  of  other  successful  men  in  his 
field ;  it  means  that  he  should  go  further,  and  give  to  his  own 
letters  the  color  of  his  own  personality. 

The  Value  of  Form  Letters 

Form  letters  in  collections  have  great  value ;  not  only  in  sav- 
ing time  and  expense,  but  what  is  of  far  greater  importance, 
in  providing  a  carefully  prepared  letter  that  avoids  the  dangers 
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besetting  all  but  the  highly  skilled  writer,  and  a  letter,  more- 
over, that  is  interesting,  logical,  and  compelling. 

The  form  paragraph  book  has  been  explained  already  on 
page  207.  The  chief  precaution  that  needs  to  be  urged  in  its 
use  is  that  the  forms  be  constantly  revised  so  that  no  customer 
ever  receives  the  same  one  twice.  But  the  collection  man  is 
likely  to  find  his  correspondence  reiterating  the  same  appeal 
and  the  -same  phrases  day  after  day,  so  that  he  m(ight  as  well 
avail  himself  of  the  convenience  and  efficiency  of  a  paragraph 
book  which  consists  of  the  best  letters  he  himself  has  ever 
written.  Elach  letter  will  be  individually  typed  and  will 
have  all  the  directness  and  sincerity  of  a  specially  dictated 
letter. 

The  use  of  complete  forms  is  somewhat  dangerous  even 
when  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  fill  in  the  name  and  address 
and  the  amounts  of  money  owing,  or  other  data.  The  appear- 
ance of  carelessness  or  machine  methods  tempts  the  customer 
to  be  careless  in  turn  and  to  pay  little  attention  to  formal  and 
impersonal  requests  for  payment. 

The  automatic  typewriter  can  be  effectively  used  in  collec- 
tions because  extra  paragraphs  or  phrases  can  be  inserted  to 
g^ve  the  letter  special  and  personal  force. 

Essential  Precautions 

A  few  points  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  writer  of 
collection  letters. 

Determine  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  amount  due,  the  date 
when  due,  the  dates  of  previous  communications,  and  their 
nature,  whether  any  payment  has  been  made  up  to  the  moment 
the  letter  is  mailed,  whether  any  part  of  the  amount  is  in  dis- 
pute or  is  being  made  the  subject  of  a  claim,  and  just  what  is 
the  basis  of  fact  behind  any  statements  of  the  debtor. 

Never  be  drawn  into  an  argiunent ;  you  may  find  it  advan- 
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tageous,  after  preliminary  short  letters  have  met  with  no  reply, 
to  begin  a  serious  discussion  of  the  situation  with  the  delin- 
quent in  the  endeavor  to  find  out  just  why  he  does  not  respond, 
but  in  no  case  should  there  be  any  question  as  to  whether  the 
amount  is  really  due. 

Never  threaten  criminal  proceedings  or  employ  threats  of 
any  character.  A  mere  suggestion  of  unpleasant  conse- 
quences, of  the  visit  of  an  attorney,  or  collector,  of  lost  credit 
standing,  or  the  costs  and  unpleasant  notoriety  of  suit,  is  suf- 
ficient without  making  actual  threats.  A  threat  may  make  one 
liable  to  federal  or  state  law.  Never  collect  by  post-card  or 
print  a  statement  on  the  outside  of  an  envelope  likely  to  reflect 
upon  the  recipient.  Precise  rulings  on  any  material  to  be 
used  can  be  obtained  from  a  postal  inspector  by  asking  the  aid 
of  local  postal  authorities. 

Does  a  Delinquent  Deserve  Courtesy? 

Is  it  possible  always  to  be  courteous  in  writing  collection 
letters?  Surely  the  general  advice  given  on  this  head  does 
not  apply  to  this  class  of  correspondence. 

Yes,  even  in  collection  letters  im failing  courtesy  is  more 
productive  of  respect,  and  in  the  long  run  is  more  likely  to  lead 
to  action  than  severity.  Sarcastic  statements  arouse  anger 
and  do  not  secure  action.  Although  they  may  be  useful  as  a 
means  of  relieving  the  creditor's  feelings,  they  hardly  add  to 
the  efficiency  of  his  department. 

"  Yes,"  responds  some  collection  manager,  "  but  you  forget 
that  this  man  has  defaulted  in  his  obligations.  What  right  has 
he  to  my  courtesy?  "  Well,  possibly  he  has  no  right,  though 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  his  own  home  town  he  is  walk- 
ing the  streets  with  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  towns- 
men, and  if  his  conscience  pricks  him  with  the  thought  of  this 
defaulted  obligation,  he  consoles  himself  with  the  memory  of 
the  far  greater  number  of  instances  in  which  he  has  honorably 
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lived  up  to  requirements.  To  some  degree  the  foregoing  is 
true  of  every  delinquent. 

But  the  question  is  not  solely  of  his  rights;  it  is  chiefly 
"  What  is  the  most  effective  means  of  securing  the  money  and 
of  keeping  the  customer?  " 

E.  M.  Hurley,  when  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, stated  in  an  address  at  Philadelphia  before  the  Sales 
Managers  Association,  that  it  would  pay  the  United  States 
Government  not  to  stand  on  its  rights  and  to  ask  whether 
Uncle  Sam  was  obliged  to  show  courtesy  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  but  to  inquire  instead  whether  the  relation  between 
government  and  people  could  not  be  made  more  effective  by 
adopting  greater  cordiality  and  personal  quality  in  correspond- 
ence. "  Little  things,"  said  Mr.  Hurley,  "  very  often  are  re- 
sponsible for  misunderstandings  and  may  cause  ill-feeling 
when  there  is  no  substantial  reason  for  it.  The  United  States 
government,  which  I  understand  transacts  90  per  cent  of  its 
business  by  mail,  does  not  write  letters  that  pull.  They  are 
apt  to  begin, '  Sir :  You  are  hereby  notified,'  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  letter  is  often  couched  in  terms  which  put  the  recipi- 
ent on  the  defensive  and  make  helpful  co-operation  impossi- 
ble.*' He  told  how  a  certain  department  instructed  its  em- 
ployees that  if  they  used  the  word  "  please  "  in  telegrams  they 
would  have  to  bear  the  expense  themselves ;  that  the  same  de- 
partment objected  to  the  phrase  "  We  thank  you  for  the 
favor,"  on  the  basis  that  the  government  did  not  have  to  thank 
anyone.  "  Is  there  any  quicker  way,"  he  asked,  "  to  separate 
friends  or  to  force  customers  off  your  books,  or  to  create  a 
break  between  business  men,  than  to  send  out  cold,  sarcastic 
letters  ?  I  honestly  believe  that  much  of  the  ill  feeling  that  has 
existed  between  government  and  business  in  the  past  fifteen 
years  has  been  caused  by  the  discourteous  letters  that  have 
been  issued  by  the  departments  at  Washington  to  business 
men."     He  ended  by  saying  that  each  department  at  Wash- 
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ington  should  have  a  sales  manager  who  is  accustomed  to  sell 
service. 

Outlining  the  Letter 

Just  as  the  procedure  of  a  collection  department  must  be 
clear-cut  and  definite,  advancing  from  point  to  point  with  the 
sureness  of  a  skilled  chess-player  who  is  certain  of  victory,  so 
the  various  paragraphs  of  a  collection  letter  or  credit  letter 
must  show  clear  organization,  giving  evidence  of  a  mind  that 
has  the  end  in  view  from  the  beginning.  However  lenient 
such  a  letter  may  be  in  tone,  its  logical  outline  must  show  the 
strong  hand  under  the  velvet  glove.  A  letter  which  rambles 
or  introduces  unnecessary  matter,  or  which  draws  illogical 
conclusions,  is  worse  than  no  letter  at  all.  Herein  lies  the  diffi- 
culty of  correspondence  on  this  subject,  which  drives  some 
executives  to  a  belief  in  letters  of  only  two  or  three  sentences, 
or  in  sending  telegrams.  The  difficulty  with  the  correspond- 
ence and  procedure  which  is  restricted  as  it  were  to  mono- 
syllables, is  that  there  is  nothing  constructive  in  it;  there  is 
only  a  series  of  urgent  demands.  If  the  debtor  is  sullen  or 
discouraged  he  will  disregard  this  kind  of  communication  as 
long  as  possible,  while  the  creditor  has  forfeited  his  opportu- 
nity for  building  good-will  and  developing  him  into  a  source 
of  more  profitable  relations. 

In  general,  the  safe  rule  for  all  correspondence  is  to  put 
facts  first  and  comments  later.  This  shows  fairness  and 
avoids  misunderstanding;  the  facts  speak  for  themselves  and 
the  comments  which  follow  can  be  more  guarded  without  los- 
ing effect.  A  typical  outline  begins  by  stating  facts  of  unan- 
swered correspondence,  broken  promises,  etc.;  then  suggests 
possible  causes  for  this ;  then  includes  resale  material,  such  as  a 
courteous  statement  of  fundamental  credit  principles;  then 
states  the  customer's  own  undoubted  appreciation  of  the  fore- 
going facts,  and  requests  action. 
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Another  typical  outline  begins  with  a  request  for  action, 
followed  by  a  specific  statement  of  the  reason  for  asking  it, 
concluding  with  a  statement  of  confidence  that  the  action  will 
be  forthcoming. 

Another  logical  structure  begins  with  some  sort  of  "  hypo- 
thetical question,"  an  anecdote  or  illustration,  followed  by  a 
statement  of  the  present  situation  between  the  creditor  and  his 
customer,  showing  how  it  parallels  the  foregoing  situation,  and 
concluding  with  a  request  for  action. 

Long  Sentences,  Short  Sentences,  and  Questions 

A  very  different  effect  is  produced  by  the  same  statement  if 
put  in  different  sentence  forms.  A  long  sentence  may  produce 
the  effect  of  courtesy  and  diplomacy ;  a  short  sentence  is  incisive 
and  emphatic,  and  carries  an  air  of  finality ;  while  a  question 
points  a  vigorous  finger  straight  at  the  reader,  challenging  his 
attention.  "  We  need  hardly  remind  you  that  in  fairness  to 
our  other  customers  who  abide  by  our  terms  and  to  whom  wc 
make  the  same  prices  as  to  yourselves,  we  are  unable  to  allow 
extensions  unless  some  specific  arrangement  is  made  in  ad- 
vance," is  a  statement  which  produces  one  effect  on  the  reader. 
"  We  cannot  allow  extensions  when  no  arrangement  has  been 
made,"  produces  a  different  effect.  Still  more  insistent  in 
its  claim  for  attention  is  the  question,  "  Is  it  fair  to  take  an  ex- 
tension without  making  definite  arrangements  with  us?"  or, 
"  Do  you  think  we  can  allow  any  of  our  customers  to  take  an 
extension  without  previous  definite  arrangement?  " 

Personality  in  Collection  Letters 

The  man  who  gets  inside  the  envelope  and  journeys  out  to 
visit  his  customer  with  a  friendly  greeting  and  warm  hand- 
clasp, stands  a  better  chance  of  having  his  requests  listened  to 
than  the  man  whose  letters  convey  no  impression  of  his  per- 
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sonality.  The  reputation  and  wide  influence  of  some  of  the 
foremost  credit  men  in  America  have  been  secured  in  no  small 
measure  through  their  uncommon  ability,  gained  in  daily  prac- 
tice, to  write  good  letters.  They  can  talk  to  the  customer  with 
the  same  cordiality  and  interest  as  if  he  were  seated  beside  the 
credit  desk,  and  despite  the  handicap  of  distance,  they  can 
reach  a  logical,  constructive  solution  of  their  common  prob- 
lems. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

SALES  LETTERS 

Getting  Action 

Action  is  the  key-word  of  every  sales  letter.  The  plan  of 
each  letter  must  be  organized  so  as  to  secure  action.  The  first 
sentence  must  grip  the  reader's  attention  and  arouse  his  inter- 
est. A  clear  idea  must  be  presented  to  him,  early  in  the  letter, 
so  attractively  that  it  arouses  desire.  The  last  part  of  the 
letter  must  definitely  secure  action. 

How  is  this  to  be  managed  ?    Kipling  says : 

There  arc  nine-and-forty  ways 
^Of  constructing  tribal  lays, 
And  every  single  one  of  them  is  right. 

There  is  no  formula  for  the  si^ccessful  sales  letter;  there  arc 
only  good  ways  of  writing  sales  letters,  which  in  practice  have 
been  found  successful ;  but  new  ways  are  being  invented  every 
day. 

Just  what  formula  does  the  following  sales  letter  follow  ? 

STILL  MORE  FREE  GOODS 
IF  YOU  BOOST  WELL 

Will  this  complimentary  "  Parisian  Fragrance "  be  sold 
within  a  week  after  you  get  it? 

I  bet  it  will  be  sold.  Our  Treasurer  bets  it  won't  be  sold. 
At  any  rate,  if  you  do  sell  this  quarter-dozen  within  a  week, 
you  get  another  quarter-dozen  free. 

Our  Treasurer  (we  call  him  Old  Brass  Tacks!)  con- 
fesses you  can  sell  these  free  goods  right  off  the  bat  if 
you  try  to,  but  he  says  you  have  too  many  things  to  sell  to 
bother  about  a  little  free  goods.    I  tell  him  I  know  you  won't 
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get  excited  over  a  little  free  goods,  but  I  argue  that  he 
misses  the  main  point;  namely,  you're  getting  a  complimen- 
tary introductory  stock  of  an  advertised  item  as  against  your 
being  oversold  on  something  new  where  the  risk  is  all 
yours. 

I  tell  Old  Brass  Tacks  that  you  are  just  a  natural  human 
being,  that  you  do  like  this  plan  and  will  show  your  ap- 
proval by  giving  the  display-rack  and  demonstration-can  a 
front  seat,  and  that  the  free  goods  will  sell  P.  D.  Q. 

Don't  I  win?  Sure  I  do,  but  you  must  mail  the  card  as 
soon  as  the  goods  are  sold  or  else  I  lose  my  bet.  And  the 
card  brings  more  free  goods. 

By  the  way,  isn't  that  some  perfume  in  "  Parisian  Fra- 
grance "  I 

Cordially  yours. 


Sales  Manager. 

P.  S. —  I'll  keep  an  eye  open  for  your  reply  card  so  I  can 
lay  it  on  the  Treasurer's  desk  and  say,  "  Here,  Old  Brass 
Tacks,  is  another  friend  of  mine  who  says  I'm  right." 

The  jaded  drug-store  proprietor  is  roused  into  action  by  this 
letter,  but  the  element  of  "arousing  desire''  is  barely  sug- 
gested in  the  phrases,  "  complimentary  introductory  stock  of 
an  advertised  item  "  and  "  isn't  that  some  perfume."  Just  a 
phrase  apiece  on  the  two  things  the  sales  manager  is  trying  to 
sell  the  dealer  —  the  talcum  powder  itself,  and  the  profit  he 
can  make  by  selling  the  complimentary  stock.  But  it  takes  the 
dealer  into  camp  by  this  very  trick  of  underemphasis.  He  is 
weary  with  letters  from  jobbers  and  manufacturers  who  harp 
on  their  wonderful  product. 

Suggestion  and  Under-emphasis 

This  letter,  on  the  other  hand,  says  very  little  about  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  their  method  of  introducing  goods  to 
him  by  free  gift;  instead,  it  focuses  the  dealer's  attention  on 
something  that  all  humanity  loves  —  a  fight,  or  next  thing  to  it. 
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an  argimient  about  this  very  dealer.  Will  he  be  clever  enough 
to  see  the  advantage  of  this  offer?  The  unimaginative  treas- 
urer, the  cynic,  says  "  no  " ;  the  sales  manager  says  "  yes." 
The  dealer's  sympathy  is  enlisted;  he  has  become  a  partisan 
already.  Not  very  passionately,  perhaps,  but  enough  so  that 
he  lays  the  order  card  aside  instead  of  throwing  it  in  the  waste 
basket,  and  sets  the  little  pasteboard  display  with  its  one  box  of 
talcum  powder  out  on  the  counter. 

Suggestion  —  just  enough  to  make  the  plan  clear  without 
tiresome  explanation. 

Concrete,  descriptive  language  that  arouses  interest;  lan- 
guage that  suggests  action  by  describing  action. 

Action  —  the  dealer's  action  —  suggested  at  the  beginning ; 
talked  about  all  the  way  through ;  mentioned  in  the  postscript. 
By  the  way,  see  how  a  new  variation  is  given  to  the  usual  re- 
quest to  return  the  card;  the  atmosphere  of  the  wit-combat 
described  above  is  made  to  cling  around  the  "  clincher,"  so  that 
it  becomes  something  more  than  a  meaningless  imperative, 
"  Do  it  now !  Send  it  quick !  "  The  interesting  reason  for 
the  action  is  associated  with  the  request  for  action.  Do  you 
remember  how,  in  Chapter  XII,  we  saw  the  importance  of  the 
last  sentence  as  a  place  for  final  emphasis?  This  letter  con- 
trives to  have  two  '*  last  sentences,"  one  above  the  signature 
and  one  in  the  postscript,  one  to  emphasize  the  merit  of  the 
goods  and  one  to  make  a  last  request  for  action. 

Good  humor  —  not  comedy,  but  a  touch  of  amusement. 

One  could  pack  nearly  a  complete  treatise  on  the  art  of 
writing  sales  letters  into  a  commentary  on  nearly  any  good 
sales  letter. 

Arousing  Desire 

Now  let  us  take  a  letter  that  is  filled  full  of  language  arous- 
ing desire  for  the  product.  When  Frank  Davis  of  Gloucester 
undertakes  to  make  water  run  up-hill  by  selling  fish  by  mail 
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rom  a  thousand  miles  away  against  the  competition  of  local 
ish  dealers  and  meat  sellers,  he  has  to  paint  a  mighty  clear 
picture  of  the  things  he  wants  you  to  get  as  well  as  of  the  action 
le  wants  you  to  take.  This  letter  is  intended  to  make  you 
mack  your  lips  in  anticipation.  Read  it  through  and  see  if  it 
^orks : 

Dear  Sir: 

This  is  a  good  time  to  eat  fish  —  to  eat  it  often  —  to  eat 
more  of  it.  It  is  a  seasonable  food  right  now.  As  a  change 
from  so  much  meat,  it's  a  welcome  treat,  and  —  what  is  im- 
portant—  a  more  economical  food.  The  number  of  tempt- 
ing ways  in  which  it  may  be  served  is  almost  limitless  — 
there's  variety  enough  for  every  taste  and  every  meal.  Ap- 
petizing, healthful,  satisfying  —  truly,  you're  missing  some- 
thing if  you  aren't  enjoying  good  sea  food  as  often  as  you 
might. 

I  know  how  hard  it  is  for  you  to  get  in  your  local  markets 
the  kind  of  fish  you  like.  I  oflFer  to  send  you  —  on  ap- 
proval and  subject  to  your  complete  satisfaction  —  real 
Gloucester  fish,  packed  to  retain  its  full  sea-flavor. 

The  folder  enclosed  tells  the  whole  story.  It  describes  my 
salt  mackerel  —  the  tender,  thick-meated,  juicy  kind  —  they 
bring  you  to  breakfast  with  eager  appetite.  It  tells  you  how 
to  have  codfish  balls  and  creamed  codfish  that  are  "  simply 
great."  You  can  imagine  yourself  right  here  in  Gloucester 
when  you  read  how  easy  it  is  to  have  freshly  packed  lobster 
for  salads,  or  Newburgs,  Gam  Chowder  (that  cherished  dish 
of  the  New  England  housewife),  Finnan  Haddie  (cured 
the  famous  Scotch  way) — treats  formerly  reserved  for 
those  who  live  near  the  seashore. 

So  I  say,  indulge  your  appetite  for  good  fish  during  this 
Lenten  season  and  right  through  the  spring.  Have  it  come 
right  from  Gloucester  and  your  full  enjoyment  is  assured. 
Make  up  your  selection  on  the  blank  enclosed.  Mail  it 
while  the  thought  is  right  in  your  mind,  and  you  will  soon 
be  enjoying  some  of  the  finest  fish  you  ever  tasted. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Frank  E.  Davis  Company. 
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Repetition  is  the  device  of  language  that  makes  this  letter  so 
irresistible.  If  you  are  interested  in  learning  how  to  obtain 
similar  results  in  your  own  letters,  just  count  up  the  number 
of  times  this  letter  says  "  fish  "  and  "  sea  food  "  or  refers  to 
the  names  of  different  kinds  of  fish.  You  can't  read  the  letter 
without  tasting  Ush.  Then  count  up  the  number  of  attractive 
adjectives  that  are  used :  "  seasonable,"  "  welcome  treat," 
"  tempting,"  "  variety,"  "  appetizing,"  "  healthful,"  "  satisfy- 
ing " —  one  would  quote  half  the  letter  if  he  gave  the  full  list 

Multiplying  Appeals 

But  the  taste  of  fish  is  only  one  of  the  appeals.  There  is  a 
seasonable  appeal  which  is  featured  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  because  the  letter  is  sent  out  during  Lent.  There  is  an 
appeal  to  the  desire  for  variety  in  food.  There  is  an  appeal 
to  economy  and  health.  There  is  an  appeal  to  convenience  in 
the  second  paragraph  and  another  in  the  third  when  he  tells 
us  how  easy  it  is  to  have  "  treats  formerly  reserved  for  those 
who  live  near  the  seashore." 

The  first  paragraph  "  sells  the  idea  " ;  it  does  not  offer  his 
fish,  but  it  presents  the  general  idea  of  eating  Ush,  and  not  until 
the  second  paragraph  does  it  offer  to  satisfy  the  demand  thus 
created. 

Does  Mr.  Davis  want  you  to  eat  fish  only  during  Lent,  or 
only  for  breakfast?  Not  so;  he  suggests  it  for  **  every  meal " 
and  "right  through  the  spring."  You  hardly  notice  the 
phrases,  but  he  has  shrewdly  enlarged  his  market  by  just  those 
little  suggestions.  Observe  too  that  in  the  "  clincher  "  he  asso- 
ciates the  benefit  with  the  request  for  action,  as  was  done  in 
the  "  Parisian  Fragrance  "  letter. 

And  finally  observe  that  at  an  emphatic  place,  the  beginning 
of  a  paragraph,  you  are  directed  to  read  the  folder.  But  not 
only  is  the  direction  given ;  there  is  a  sample  at  the  same  time 
of  the  quality  of  the  fish  and  of  the  quality  of  the  folder. 
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Arranging  the  Appeals 

What  appeals  should  be  made  first  in  a  letter  and  what  sec- 
ond? The  answer  will  be  found  if  we  can  determine  which 
appeals  make  the  readiest  connection  with  the  thoughts  and 
desires  that  are  uppermost  in  the  reader's  mind  at  the  time  he 
opens  the  envelope.  If  we  cannot  establish  a  precise  connec- 
tion, the  best  plan  is  to  get  as  close  to  his  thoughts  and  interests 
as  possible. 

Economy  is  a  thought  that  is  close  to  the  heart  of  every 
farmer  or  of  any  producer  of  manufactured  goods  or  farm 
products,  and  so  the  following  letter  begins  with  a  question  that 
administers  a  shock  to  the  pocketbook. 

Dear  Sir: 

How  much  cream  can  you  afford  to  feed  your  hogs? 

With  hand  skimming  the  hogs  get  one  pound  out  of  every 
five.  With  the  ordinary  hand  separator  they  get  one  pound 
of  cream  out  of  every  fifteen.  If  you  feel  that  you  can't 
afford  to  do  this,  as  you  certainly  cannot,  then  you  will  be 
interested  in  the  Ellis  Automatic  Separator. 

There  is  an  engine-driven  separator  that  gets  all  of  the 

cream. 

It  established  a  world's  record  of  getting  99  9/10%  of  the 

butter  fat  —  and  doing  it  repeatedly. 

The  built-in  engine  gives  an  absolutely  uniform  speed  —  the 
only  possible  way  to  get  all  of  the  cream.  AND  it  saves 
you  that  hard,  back-aching  work  of  turning  the  separator  — 
takes  away  forever  one  of  the  hardest,  most  disagreeable 
365-days-in-the-year  jobs  on  the  farm. 

This  year  the  Automatic  is  offered  at  a  price  that  is  ex- 
ceptionally reasonable.  The  enclosed  order  blank  explains  a 
special  proposition  that  I  feel  sure  you  will  want  to  take 
up. 

We  have  material  enough  in  the  factory  to  make  up  about 
two  hundred  machines  —  fine,  pre-war-quality  steel  that  can't 
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be  bought  now  at  any  price.  These  machines  will  go  fast 
—  orders  arc  coming  every  day  —  and  if  you  want  one,  you 
will  have  to  act  quick.  An  order  blank  is  enclosed  for  your 
convenience.  Fill  it  out  and  forward  it  at  once.  Then  youll 
be  sure  of  getting  your  separator. 

Very  truly  yours. 


P.S.    Turn  to  the  next  page  and  read  what  an  old  user  has 
to  say  about  the  Ellis  Separator. 

Economy  is  the  reason  one  buys  a  separator;  but  in  choos- 
ing between  different  makes,  one  is  influenced  by  the  labor- 
saving  appeal.  Price  comes  next ;  and  finally,  delivery.  Four 
strong  appeals,  the  first  two  intended  to  influence  decision,  the 
last  two,  action. 

This  letter  appeared  as  the  first  page  of  a  four-page  letter,  or 
'*  folder  letter."  Accordingly  the  postscript  entices  us  to  read 
the  next  page,  where  we  will  come  imder  the  influence  of  testi-  j 
mony  —  the  strongest  kind  of  confidence-securing  argument. 
Before  making  up  our  minds  on  any  matter,  we  like  to  be 
reassured  as  to  its  soundness  by  hearing  diat  "  others  have 
used  it."  Man  is  an  imitative  animal,  and  seldom  makes  de- 
cisions on  his  own  judgment  alone. 

An  ''  Institutional "  Letter 

If  you  are  a  manufacturer,  you  want  to  sell  more  than  mer- 
chandise ;  you  want  to  sell  your  firm,  your  service,  your  whole 
plant.  "  Institutional "  advertising  aims  to  "  sell  the  idea  "  of 
the  house  behind  the  goods.  It  looks  far  into  the  future,  be- 
yond the  immediate  sale,  and  endeavors  to  build  up  a  perma- 
nent thought-relation  between  the  product  and  the  house  and 
the  customer's  need. 

When  a  great  envelope  manufacturer  decided  to  make  his 
name  known,  he  decided  also  to  sell  the  idea  of  envelopes ;  not 
a  commonplace  product,  but  a  business  service ;  and  to  sell  the 
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house  that  made  the  envelopes.     His  employees  are  all  stock- 
[lolders,  and  that  has  a  meaning  for  the  user  of  his  envelopes. 

Gentlemen : 

Have  you  ever  given  any  serious  thought  to  your  busi- 
ness envelopes? 

Do  you  consider  them  as  mere  letter-carriers,  common- 
place and  unimportant  —  as  pieces  of  paper  just  folded  and 
gummed  in  a  certain  way? 

Over  on  Desplaines  Street  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  is  the 
largest  envelope  mill  in  the  country  —  Scwell-Clapp-En- 
velopes.  It  is  the  largest  mill  of  its  kind  because  it  has 
been  known  throughout  forty-three  years  as  the  birthplace 
of  good  business  envelopes. 

If,  in  the  past,  you  have  never  seriously  considered  your 
envelopes,  Sewell-Clapp-Envelopes  has  a  delightful  sur- 
prise for  you. 

Every  man  of  Scwcll-Clapp-Envelopes  is  an  envelope  spe- 
cialist, from  the  General  Manager  down  to  the  office  boys. 
And  more  than  that,  every  employee  is  a  stock-holding 
partner  in  Sewell-Clapp-Envelopes. 

For  you,  that  means  "  envelope-happiness."  It  means  that 
every  man  who  has  anything  to  do  with  your  order  is  going 
to  take  a  personal  interest  and  pride  in  turning  out  envelopes 
that  will  make  you  **  want  to  come  again." 

You  wUl  come  again  and  again  if  you  let  Sewell-Clapp- 
Envelopes  design  and  manufacture  your  envelopes.  You 
will  appreciate  the  square  deal  you  get  —  full  count  of  quality 
envelopes,  well-made  and  delivered  on  time. 

Let  us  show  you  that  there  is  "something  new"  in  en- 
velopes and  in  envelope  service.  Let  us  make  your  next 
supply  of  envelopes  and  our  partner-employees  will  see  to 
it  that  you  will  never  want  to  go  elsewhere  after  you  have 
tried  Sewell-Clapp-Envelopes. 

Yours  expectantly, 


Notice  how  the  thought  presented  in  the  first  two  paragraphs 
leads  to  the  description  of  the  mill,  *'  big  because  good,"  and 
this  introduces  the  story  of  the  employees.     Plan,  coherence, 
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organization  —  whatever  you  may  call  the  quality  that  makes 
a  letter  hang  together  —  is  well  exemplified  in  this  letter.    It 
is  not  remarkable  for  its  action-suggestion;  perhaps  it  could 
be  improved  in  that  particular.     But  it  plants  a  thought,  and    I 
that  is  the  purpose  of  institutional  advertising. 

A  Service  Letter 

And  now  finally  for  a  letter  from  a  retailer  to  a  consumer. 
Enlarging  his  trade  area  is  the  thing  every  retailer  ought  to  be 
thinking  about,  and  this  is  how  one  Milwaukee  shoe-man  did  it. 

Dear  Mrs.  Morris: 

Can  you  come  into  Milwaukee  every  time  you  need  new 

footwear? 

Haven't  you  often  wished  that  someone  in  Milwaukee 
who  was  watching  footwear  fashions  would  take  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  keeping  you  posted? 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  every  time  a  shipment  of  brand 
new,  snappy  boots  or  oxfords  is  unpacked  in  our  receiving 
room  ? 

Of  course  you  would,  and  that's  just  what  our  new  mail- 
order department  is  going  to  do. 

We're  going  to  think  of  you  often  during  the  coming  months. 
We  have  your  size  on  record  and  when  we  see  merchandise 
in  your  size  arriving,  or  when  we  arc  featuring  some- 
thing special  that  we  know  you  will  be  interested  in,  we  are 
going  to  write  you  a  letter  about  it. 

What  do  you  think  of  that  arrangement?  Doesn't  it  sound 
interesting  ? 

Right  now  our  stock  of  white  shoes  is  complete,  all  ready 
for  your  vacation  needs.  Whether  you  prefer  boots,  pumps 
or  oxfords  in  fabric  or  kid  we  can  supply  them  now.  Many 
of  them,  like  the  enclosed  illustrations,  are  specially  priced 
for  this  week's  selling. 

Yours  very  truly, 
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Service  is  the  key-note  of  this  letter.  "  We  have  your  size 
on  record,"  the  letter  reminds  Mrs.  Morris,  and  it  opens  with 
a  question.  Do  you  remember  that  in  Chapter  XI  we  told 
you  to  ask  a  question  now  and  then,  for  variety  ?  These  ques- 
tions exemplify  the  very  spirit  of  intelligent  service.  Desire 
is  aroused  —  yes,  but  more  than  that,  the  reader  is  taken  into 
partnership  with  the  writer  —  you  saw  that  done  also  in  the 
Parisian  Fragrance  letter  —  when  it  is  assumed  that  she  agrees 
unhesitatingly  with  these  questions;  that  the  desires  are  her 
desires.  Reasonable  assumptions  they  are,  too.  Again  the 
method  of  giving  the  reader  something  to  agree  with  before 
saying  anything  that  may  irritate  him.  That  starts  him  on  the 
road  to  favorable  action.  Observe  that  the  last  paragraph 
makes  use  of  the  "  choice  "  appeal ;  everybody  likes  to  exercise 
his  choice,  and  not  to  feel  arbitrarily  restricted.  So  here  the 
woman  reader  is  made  to  feel  that  she  can  have  unhampered 
opportunity  to  select  just  what  she  wants,  without  domination. 

The  Conclusion  of  the  Whole  Matter 

No  one  can  tell  you  how  to  write  letters.  They  must  be 
bom  of  your  own  personality,  shaped  by  your  needs  and  con- 
ditions, determined  by  the  effects  you  wish  to  produce  and  the 
people  you  have  to  write  to.  But  from  the  experience  and 
observation  of  others  you  can  take  the  wheat  and  reject  the 
chaflf.  Constant  practice,  the  wise  use  of  examples,  wide 
reading,  study  of  humanity,  and  above  all,  the  cultivation  of  a 
tolerant  sympathy  for  the  necessities  of  other  folks,  will  help  to 
make  anyone  who  really  desires  the  art,  a  successful. letter- 
writer,  and  will  enable  him  to  make  a  place  for  himself  in  the 
field  of  business. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  NATURE  OF  A  REPORT 

Definition  of  a  Report 

The  term  "  report "  has  come  into  general  use  in  the  busi- 
ness world  to  describe  a  careful  statement  of  facts,  usually  in 
written  form.     This  statement  may  be  either : 

1.  A  record  of  past  transactions. 

2.  An  analysis  of  conditions  present  and  past  for  the  pur- 

pose of  determining  future  actioa 

These  statements  of  fact  have  two  further  characteristics: 

1.  They  seek  primarily  to  be  accurate  and  thorough,  and 

to  be  impersonal  in  presentation. 

2.  They  are  prepared  from  fresh  and  first-hand  informa- 

tion, by  one  person  or  by  a  group,  for  the  use  of  other 
persons  —  a  superior  officer,  a  committee,  a  body  of 
stockholders,  etc. —  who  have  not  close  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  matter  in  question  but  who  have  a 
responsibility  in  connection  with  it  or  contemplate 
such  responsibility. 

Variety  and  Range 

The  variety  of  these  statements  of  fact  prepared  for  busi- 
ness houses  or  for  public  bodies  is  almost  beyond  limit.  In 
every  line  of  human  activity  today  they  constitute  an  indis- 
pensable factor  of  successful  operation.  With  the  growth  of 
modem  business  enterprises,  for  instance,  from  the  one-man 
proprietorships  or  the  simple  partnerships  of  former  times 

to  the  gigantic  corporations  of  today,  personal  intercourse 
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among  the  members  of  an  organization  has  become  difhcult 
or  impossible,  and  as  a  resuH  reports  of  various  kinds  — 
formal  or  informal,  simple  or  elaborate,  of  routine  or  special 
nature  —  have  become  the  principal  means  of  communica- 
tion. 

Record 

When  a  great  undertaking  is  completed,  which  has  engaged 
vast  resources  and  the  effort  of  many  men,  a  careful  report 
of  it  is  prepared  for  the  public  or  the  proper  authorities,  giv- 
ing account  of  every  step.  A  notable  example  is  the  report 
of  General  Pershing  on  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
giving  a » summary  of  the  diflfkulties  and  achievements  of  the 
tremendous  undertaking,  and  an  account  of  the  work  of  the 
different  divisions  and  departments  of  the  American  army. 
Other  examples,  broadly  similar  in  character,  may  be  found  in 
the  annual  report  of  a  great  philanthropic  institution,  such  as 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  on  its  activities  throughout  the 
world,  or  the  annual  report  of  a  great  business  organization, 
such  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  to  its  stockholders. 

Essentially  the  same  sort  of  careful  record  is  made  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  connection  with  the  work  of  all  subdivisions 
of  business  houses,  and  of  agencies  public  and  semi-public. 
Each  department  of  an  organization  usually  prepares  an  an- 
nual report.  Many  concerns  have  also  regular  monthly  re- 
ports from  subsidiary  companies,  and  from  subordinate  offi- 
cials and  agents.  In  many  lines  weekly  reports  are  rendered: 
by  traveling  salesmen  to  the  home  office;  by  pay-roll  clerks; 
by  managers  of  hotels,  theaters,  etc;  by  school  authorities 
to  the  parents  of  their  pupils.  Finally  there  are  the  multitude 
of  daily  reports  by  minor  officials  of  every  sort :  conductors, 
motormen,  power-house  and  sub-station  operators,  etc.;  de- 
livery drivers;  health  inspectors;  policemen  and  firemen; 
time-clerks,  etc. 
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Estimates  and  Forecasts 

Aside  from  these  numberiess  records  of  completed  work 
there  is  a  vast  body  of  estimates  and  forecasts  of  work  that  is 
to  be  done  or  that  may  be  done  in  the  future.  Before  the 
United  States  began  work  on  the  Panama  Canal  there  were 
exhaustive  surveys  and  investigations  by  engineers,  discussing 
the  plans  which  might  be  followed.  Some  years  ago  the  city 
of  Chicago  made  its  celebrated  "  Smoke  Report/'  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  methods  of  reducing  the  smoke  nuisance,  which  in- 
volved months  of  study  in  many  directions  on  the  part  of  a 
large  force  of  investigators.  A  great  railway  terminal  like 
that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  New  York  involves 
months,  perhaps  years,  of  preliminary  study  and  calculation. 

And  every  business  concern,  even  the  smafllest,  is  engaged 
now  and  then  in  similar  study  and  analysis  of  possible  enlarge- 
ment or  rearrangement  of  its  activities  —  perhaps  the  search 
for  a  new  market,  perhaps  for  new  quarters,  perhaps  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  routing  of  orders  through  the  plant,  or 
of  the  method  of  handling  the  morning  mail. 

Value  and  Utility 

It  is  thus  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  practically  every 
man  of  affairs,  whatever  his  line  of  activity  or  his  personal 
duties,  has  a  direct  concern  with  some  sort  of  reports,  either 
to  prepare  them  or  to  use  those  prepared  for  him  by  other 
persons.    Usually  he  is  both  producer  and  consumer. 

No  prudent  executive  would  dare  trust  himself  in  any  im- 
portant action  without  learning  the  opinions  of  his  associates, 
or  at  least  obtaining  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  impor- 
tant facts  regarding  the  matter  under  contemplation.  He 
must  have  ready  at  hand,  in  form  for  easy  reference,  the  rec- 
ords of  the  business.  He  has  need  of  special  investigations 
into  specific  problems,  regarding  which  he  may  or  may  not 
have  previous  knowledge.     For  the   necessary  information 
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which  he  needs  the  executive  of  today  must  rely  upon  reports. 
He  himself  meanwhile  —  no  less  than  his  subordinates,  down 
to  the  shipping  clerk  —  is  engaged  continually  in  formulating 
similar  reports  for  the  transmission  of  necessary  information 
to  his  associates,  to  the  stockholders,  etc. 

Not  merely  the  working  members  of  an  organization  but 
the  public,  as  investors  and  citizens,  are  interested  in  reports 
which  present  the  history  of  enterprises  and  public  under- 
takings in  definite  form.  Such  statements  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  determining  the  value  of  the  securities  of  a  busi- 
ness house  or  a  community  and  the  ccmdition  of  its  credit 
It  is  these  reports,  as  brought  out  by  reliable  concerns,  which 
have  demonstrated  the  need  of  "  blue  sky  laws,"  in  many  states, 
to  prevent  the  capitalization  of  thin  air. 

Types  of  Reports 

Reports,  as  defined,  fall  into  two  general  divisions,  accord- 
ing as  their  aim  is  record  and  interpretation  of  the  past,  or 
determination  of  future  action.  A  more  exact  classification 
would  distinguish  three  types:    A  report  may  present  — 

1.  A  history  of  past  activity,  more  or  less  in  detail.     Such 

a  history  may  be  called  a  *'  period  report." 

2.  An  analysis  of  conditions  past  and  present  leading  to  a 

recommendation  or  opinion  regarding  probable  fu- 
ture developments.  Such  an  analysis  is  usually 
called  an  "  examination  report." 

3.  An  investigation  of  conditions  —  usually  of  the  physi- 

cal characteristics  of  matter  —  not  connected  with 
any  immediate  problem.  Such  a  study  is  known  as  a 
*'  research  report." 

The  third  group,  though  very  important,  is  relatively  very 
small,  and  is  highly  technical.  It  is  with  the  first  two  types, 
whkh  make  up  the  vast  majority  of  reports,  that  we  are  here 
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especially  concerned.     Each  of  these  types  covers  a  wide 
range  of  varieties. 

Period  Reports 

Period  reports  can  be  roughly  classified  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  organization  for  which  they  are  prepared.  For 
convenience  we  may  here  group  them  into  two  subclasses  ac- 
cording as  they  are  prepared  for  — 

(a)  Organizations  operated  fof  profit. 

(b)  Other  organizations. 

In  the  first  subclass  would  be  those  prepared  for  business 
concerns  of  all  sorts,  and  in  the  second  those  prepared  for 
governmental  departments  and  bureaus  of  every  description; 
for  civic  bodies,  such  as  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of 
trade,  special  commissions,  etc.;  and  for  philanthropic  and 
social  organizations.  The  ordinary  routine  reports  made  by 
subsidiary  departments  on  adopted  standard  forms  are  not  here 
included. 

A  period  report  is  an  exercise  primarily  in  accurate  and 
adequate  recording  of  data  of  past  transactions,  and  secondly 
in  the  luminous  interpretation  of  any  tendencies  which  are 
manifest  in  the  data.  It  is  the  summarization  of  regular 
activities,  together  with  a  survey  and  appraisal  of  the  ex- 
ceptional events  which  project  themselves  above  the  regular 
contour  of  routine  business. 

Elxamination  Reports 

An  examination  report  is  not  merely  a  record;  it  is  always 
the  solution  of  a  problem.  Such  reports  may  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  problem  involved.  For  conven- 
ience we  may  here  group  them  as : 

1.  Financial  reports 

2.  Engineering  reports 
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3.  Organization  reports 

4.  Marketing  reports 

They  may  also  be  called  recommendation  reports,  inas- 
much as  they  culminate  in  specific  recommendations  of  action. 

With  an  examination  report,  whether  the  matter  concerned 
is  large  or  small  there  are  always  two  essentials:  There  is 
first  the  task  of  collecting  and  duly  analjrzing  the  data ;  there  is 
secondly  the  task  of  determining  the  action  proper  to  be  taken 
as  outlined  in  definite  recommendations. 

Research  Reports 

Research  reports  resemble  examination  reports  in  so  far 
as  they  represent  analysis  of  specific  conditions.  They  differ 
in  that  they  lead  usually  to  no  definite  recommendations.  In 
research  the  investigator  is  assigned  a  specific  problem,  the 
solution  of  which  is  at  present  tmknown.  His  task  is  to  find 
the  solution  but  how  he  finds  it,  or  how  long  the  search  may 
take  no  one  can  predict.  For  example,  at  one  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  electric  light  it  was  desired  to  replace  the 
original  carbon  by  a  luminous  metallic  filament.  Tungsten, 
it  was  found,  would  answer  the  purpose,  but  had  never  been 
successfully  drawn  into  a  filament.  The  engineers  were  given 
the  problem  of  manufacturing  the  tungsten  under  commercial 
conditions.     They  solved  it  and  gave  us  the  tungsten  light. 

Research  is  being  prosecuted  by  practically  all  great  in- 
dustrial concerns  along  the  general  line  of  problems  affecting 
their  business  —  touching  such  matters  as  — 

Strength  of  materials 
Quality  of  materials 
Substitutions 
Short-cut  methods,  etc. 

It  is  prosecuted  also  individually,  by  the  army  of  inventors, 
and  also  of  course,  on  a  broad  scale  by  governmental  bodies, 
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educational  institutions  and  foundations.  The  investigations 
are  highly  technical,  and  altogether  an  affair  of  specialists. 
The  problem  of  formulation  is  relatively  of  minor  importance. 


Requisites  —  Technical  Knowledge  and  Skill 

Report-making  is  from  one  point  of  view  the  application 
of  highly  developed  technical  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  study 
of  a  set  of  phenomena.  The  maker  of  this  kind  of  report 
is  either  solving  problems  of  finance,  production,  management, 
sales,  etc.,  or  else  he  is  recording  in  clear  form  the  progress 
and  history  of  an  organization  as  it  has  itself  handled  the 
problems  confronting  it.  To  accomplish  either  task  satis- 
factorily implies  first  of  all  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge 
and  clear,  sound  thinking.  One  indispensable  requirement  in 
a  report  is  reliability  and  significance  of  content. 

Requisites  —  Command  of  Language 

But  that  is  not  enough.  The  facts  and  reasonings  must 
be  so  formulated  as  to  be  readily  and  properly  intelligible. 
A  report  is  thus  also  an  exercise  in  the  use  of  language.  It 
has  a  message  to  carry,  no  less  than  an  advertisement,  or 
letter,  or  a  salesman's  talk.  Reports  go,  for  instance,  to  the 
heads  of  an  organization,  the  directing  forces  of  the  business, 
or  to  the  stockholders  or  the  public,  whose  comprehension  and 
approval  are  necessary.  If  they  are  not  readily  intelligible, 
if  they  present  their  case  ineptly  or  with  the  wrong  "  slant,'* 
they  fail  to  iaccomplish  their  function ;  they  hinder  instead  of 
forwarding  the  work  of  the  organization. 

This  fact  and  its  implications  have  not  been  sufficiently 
grasped.  Thousands  of  reports,  costing  valuable  time  and 
effort,  and  embodying  suggestions  often  of  the  greatest  util- 
ity, fail  entirely  of  effectiveness  because  the  material  is  not 
properly  presented.  They  are  too  long,  or  too  short,  too  highly 
technical,  too  intricate  in  arrangement,  or  merely  too  dull; 
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they  are  not  adapted,  in  short,  to  the  capacity  and  circum- 
stances of  the  persons  who  must  read  them  and  utilize  their 
recommendations  in  future  action.  The  men  who  prepare 
them  have  not  considered  duly  the  other  part  of  the  task  of 
report-making,  namely  —  formulation.  While  the  impor- 
tance of  skilful  presentation,  is  universally  realized  today 
among  men  of  affairs  in  respect  to  business  correspondence 
and  publicity  material,  it  is  only  beginning  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  report-making. 

But  the  fact  is,  as  any  experienced  reader  of  reports  dis- 
covers, that  fully  fifty  per  cent  of  the  effect  of  a  report  depends 
on  how  it  is  written  —  that  is,  how  the  material  is  selected,  ar- 
ranged, and  presented.  Men  who  have  to  prepare  reports 
need  to  possess,  whatever  their  other  qualifications,  the  ability 
to  write. 

Special  Language  Problems  in  Reports 

Fundamentally  the  same  considerations  as  govern  the  use 
of  language  in  other  ways  apply  also  in  the  preparation  of 
reports.  The  fuller  command  the  report-writer  possesses  of 
the  principles  and  devices  explained  in  Part  I  of  the  present 
volume  the  better  he  will  be  qualified  for  his  work.  The 
special  tksk  of  the  report- writer,  however,  calls  for  considera- 
tion of  certain  special  points.  As  differentiated  from  other 
types  of  business  writing  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  re- 
port are  accuracy  and  impersonal  clearness  of  statement  and 
full  presentation  of  first-hand  information.  This  fact  re- 
sults in  certain  advantages  and  certain  difficulties  which  the 
skilful  report-writer  bears  always  in  mind. 

Cool,  Unbiased  Exposition 

In  the  first  place,  a  report  is  an  impersonal  presentation,  a 
statement  of  facts  without  color  or  marking.  It  is  often 
largely  confidential,  addressed  to  persons  within  the  organiza- 
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tion.  Always  it  is  expected  to  be  an  unemotional  and  un- 
biased presentation.  It  must  not  cover  up  weak  points,  but 
present  a  matter  just  as  it  is  —  never  an  easy  task,  always  one 
that  taxes  the  utmost  skill  of  the  writer. 

A  report  differs  essentially,  in  this  respect,  from  what  may 
be  termed  "  sales  "  writing,  such  as  advertising  copy  or  pub- 
licity material  with,  to  use  Professor  Lee's  phrase  ( see  Chapter 
XXVIII),  its  characteristic  atmosphere  of  "optimism."  It 
differs  essentially,  also,  from  most  business  correspondence,  in 
which  the  attitude  is  argumentative,  persuasive,  or  instruc- 
tional. A  report  must  maintain  the  attitude  of  cool  and  im- 
partial exposition. 

Comprehensive  and  Thorough,  Yet  Interesting 

In  the  second  place,  a  report,  because  it  is  addressed  to 
readers  who  have  already  a  business  interest  in  the  matter  of 
which  it  treats,  is  expected  to  be  thorough  and  comprehensive, 
to  present  a  matter  with  full  detail,  so  that  it  can  be  —  as  it 
will  be  —  studied  and  checked  at  every  point.  In  this  respect, 
undoubtedly,  the  report-writer  has  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  writer  of  advertising  copy,  for  example:  the  copy-writer 
must  win  and  retain  the  attention  of  readers  who  are  not  al- 
ready interested  in  his  story,  and  who  must  usually  be  enter- 
tained by  ingenious  devices  of  wording  and  arrangement. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  to  this  matter.  With  most 
other  forms  of  business  writing  the  writer  can  be  satisfied  with 
a  much  slighter  impression  on  his  readers  than  is  the  case  with 
the  writer  of  a  report.  The  copy-writer  —  even  to  a  large 
degree  the  "correspondent" — proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  the  reader  will  probably  not  desire  or  will  not  be  able  to 
take  in  his  whole  story.  He  seeks,  therefore,  chiefly  to  give 
him  the  minimum  essentials  of  the  case,  to  get  across  at  least 
a  fragment  of  it,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  him  back  some  time 
for  more.     This  the  report-writer  cannot  do.    Unless  he  gives 
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his  reader  the  whole  case  he  does  not  succeed.     His  reader 
must  comprehend  fully  if  intelligent  action  is  to  follow. 

Qualities  Needed  Involve  EfiFort  and  Study 

The  combination  of  qualities  required,  therefore,  in  satis- 
factory report-writing  is  not  easy  to  secure.  To  present  a 
complicated  matter  in  a  form  which  is  accurate  and  complete, 
which  is  impartial,  not  colored  by  emotion  or  fancy,  yet  which 
makes  its  point  definitely  —  and  is  at  the  same  time  inter- 
esting enough  to  hold  the  a^ention  of  men  who  are  per- 
haps not  much  given  to  reading,  calls  for  a  high  degree  of  in- 
telligence, tact,  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  The  prepa- 
ration of  reports,  when  done  as  it  shotild  be  done,  is  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  and  highly  skilled  form  of  business  writing. 
Real  success  comes  only  through  effort  and  study. 

Little  Discussion  of  Subject  Available 

Strangely  enough,  however,  hardly  any  systematic  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  print.  AH  three  types 
of  reports,  particularly  period  and  examination  reports,  have 
been  made  since  time  immemorial.  In  recent  years  the  num- 
ber has  been  enormously  multiplied,  owing  partly  to  the  vast 
increase  in  business  activity  and  partly  to  the  changed  atti- 
tude in  the  public  mind  toward  publicity.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  reports  has  brought  with  it,  more  or  less  uncon- 
sciously, a  greatly  improved  technique  of  presentation.  A 
fairly  uniform  procedure  has  thus  been  developed  for  certain 
types.  The  development  has  been  so  recent,  however,  that 
as  yet  it  has  hardly  been  realized,  either  by  those  who  read  re- 
ports or  by  most  of  those  who  write  them.  Nor  has  it  as 
yet  affected  the  form  of  the  great  majority  of  reports  on 
which  the  activity  of  the  world  of  affairs  so  largely  depends. 

Valuable  though  fragmentary  comments  on  particular 
phases  of  the  subject  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  period- 
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icals  of  industrial  and  professional  nature,  and  now  and  then 
in  the  body  of  actual  reports  by  engineering  or  other  experts 
or  by  ofikials  of  public  or  civic  bodies.  Organizations  which 
have  often  to  prepare  reports  of  a  particular  type  —  whether 
business  houses  or  public  or  semi-public  bodies  —  have  worked 
out  a  more  or  less  explicitly  defined  technique  for  their  special 
work,  the  results  of  which,  however,  are  all  too  frequently  of  a 
rigid  and  "  cut-and-dried  "  nature.  On  the  whole,  the  subject 
of  "  report-writing  "  as  here  considered,  in  its  relations  to  other 
types  of  business  writing,  has  been  as  yet  far  too  little  dis- 
cussed. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

PERIOD  REPORTS  —  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Number  and  Variety 

The  term  "period  report"  may  be  used  to  designate  the 
statements  and  records  of  operation  which  are  issued  from 
time  to  time  either  by  business  concerns  or  by  organizations 
of  a  public  and  semi-public  nature. 

The  number  and  variety  of  such  reports  are  almost  beyond 
estimate.  Many  of  them  are  issued  annually  or  semi-an- 
nually; others  monthly  or  even  weekly;  the  United  States 
Census  reports  cover  a  period  of  ten  years.  They  vary  in 
bulk  from  pamphlets  of  a  few  pages  to  huge  volumes  or 
even  series  of  volumes.  They  vary  no  less  in  nature  and  ar- 
rangement of  contents.  In  certain  respects,  however,  they 
show  substantial  agreement,  permitting  their  classification, 
with  approximate  accuracy,  in  a  few  groups  as  follows : 

1.  Reports  of  finances  and  operation  —  generally  issued 

annually  —  of  corporations  and  other  concerns  or- 
ganized for  profit. 

2.  Reports  of  governmental  bodies  —  national,  state,  and 

city  —  giving  the  record  of  their  official  activity. 

3.  Reports    of    civic    and    philanthropic    organizations: 

chambers  of  commerce  and  commercial  associations 
generally :  hospitals,  endowed  colleges,  schools,  etc. 

To  these  three  groups  might  perhaps  be  added  another: 

4.  Reports  of  social  organizations  such  as  clubs  and  socie- 

ties. 
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A  Period  Report,  a  History 

Period  reports  are  primarily  records  and  are  usually  built 
around  statistics,  whether  the  results  are  given  in  terms  of 
money,  tons,  or  miles.  In  practically  all  of  them,  however, 
the  tabulations  and  records  are  accompanied  by  explanations, 
more  or  less  extensive,  of  the  elements  which  aflfect  the  data. 
With  the  form  of  record  or  the  methods  of  presenting  statis- 
tical information,  we  are  not  here  concerned.  We  are,  how- 
ever, interested  in  the  written  discussion  which  may  accom- 
pany the  records  and  in  the  manner  of  interpreting  the  facts 
they  present. 

Good  *'  Editing  "  Needed 

The  task  of  a  maker  of  a  period  report  is  essentially  that 
of  an  editor  or  a  historian.  He  must  first  select  from  among 
a  mass  of  items  constituting  the  records  for  the  period  those 
which  will  serve  to  indicate,  in  brief  space,  significant  tenden- 
cies. He  must  then  so  arrange  these  items  and  interpret  them 
by  suitable  explanation  and  comment,  that  the  reader  shall 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  significant  tendencies. 
Only  the  salient  and  essential  facts  should  be  brought  out. 
For  example,  in  the  daily  business  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation of  any  city,  a  certain  routine  has  been  developed  having 
a  predetermined  tendency  or  purpose.  The  long  recital  of  the 
routine  is  not  essential  but  the  accomplishment  of  that  tend- 
ency toward  the  fixed  purpose  is  interesting  and  pertinent 
information. 

The  difference  between  good  period  reports  and  bad  ones  — 
assuming  in  both  cases  on  the  part  of  the  maker  of  the  re- 
port honesty  of  intention  and  access  to  the  facts  involved  — 
is  almost  wholly  a  matter  of  skilful  editing. 

Business  Reports  and  Public  Reports 

Period  reports  have  been  classified  above  into  four  general 
groups  according  to  the  nature,  or  rather  the  purpose  of  the 
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organization  for  which  the  report  is  made.  This  classification 
is  by  no  means  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  merely  to  illustrate 
the  different  lines  of  cleavage.  Completeness  of  classification 
is,  after  all,  unnecessary  in  such  a  list,  as  in  general  the  same 
treatment  is  applicable  to  all  types. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  book,  indeed,  it  is  better  to  use 
the  classification  already  given  in  Chapter  XVIII,  and  combine 
these  four  groups  into  two,  namely : 

1.  Reports  of  organizations  carried  on  for  profit. 

2.  Reports  of  organizations  existing  for  purposes  other 

than  profit. 

The  discussion  in  the  present  chapter  will  give  attention 
entirely  to  the  period  reports  of  corporations  and  other  busi- 
ness houses.  The  period  reports  issued  by  puUic  and  semi- 
public  agencies  of  whatever  kind  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter 
XX  by  Mr.  Dorsey  Hyde. 

The  most  familiar  type  of  period  report  found  among 
business  organizations  is  the  annual  report  of  a  corporation, 
made  usually  by  the  president  to  the  board  of  directors,  or  by 
the  board  of  directors  to  the  stockholders. 

The  essential  purpose  of  a  business  organization  is  to  make 
money.  The  prime  purpose  of  the  annual  report  of  a  cor- 
poration to  stockholders  is  to  present  the  situation  covering  the 
year's  business  so  that  confidence  in  the  management  will  be 
maintained.  Even  the  most  old-fashioned  business  concerns, 
which  in  the  past  dreaded  publicity,  have  at  last  realized  that 
in  the  mind  of  the  investor  that  which  is  imknown  is  suspicious. 
This  has  led  to  a  great  interest  in  the  annual  reports  of  cor- 
porations, especially  in  circles  which  are  interested  in  secur- 
ities and  credits.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  careful 
preparation  of  such  reports  is  most  essential  to  the  company's 
best  interests. 

Very  often  a  discussion  of  conditions  existing  within  the 
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business  is  attached,  which  discussion  covers  the  salient  points 
affecting  the  problem  of  making  money. 

Uniformity  of  Arrangement 

In  the  preparing  of  period  reports  of  this  class,  accurate 
financial  data  in  a  simimary  form  are  essential.  The  arrange- 
ment should  be  similar  in  similar  businesses  and  without  too 
great  detail. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  Public  Service  Commissions,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Accounting  Associations 
and  the  general  demand  for  publicity,  corporate  reports,  the 
accounts  of  public  utilities  and  railroads,  for  example,  have 
been  reduced  to  similar  forms  throughout  the  United  States 
so  that  results  of  operations  are  directly  comparable  wherever 
such  corporations  may  be  located. 

Clearness  and  Brevity 

Although,  however,  there  are  many  good  examples  of  cor- 
porate forms  considered  with  reference  merely  to  statistics, 
many  of  them  fail  to  present  properly,  certain  fundamental 
facts  which  are  not  revealed  in  the  tables  and  for  the  por- 
trayal and  interpretation  of  which  some  discussion  is  neces- 
sary. 

A  Good  Form 

As  an  excdlent  example  of  what  a  satisfactory  report  may 
do,  there  is  given  below  the  annual  report  of  the  American 
Cyanamid  Company  for  1919,  as  reprinted  in  The  Chemical 
Age: 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Washburn,  president  of  the  American  Cyanamid  Co. 
in  his  report  to  the  Stockholders  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
19 19,  writes  as  follows : 

Operations. —  Operation  of  the  Cyanamid  Plant  at  Niagara  Falls 
has  been  at  full  capacity  for  the  entire  year,  and  a  new  record  has 
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been  attained  from  the  standpoint  of  material  produced.  Improve- 
ments now  being  installed  at  this  plant  will  give  still  larger  produc- 
tion and  a  greater  manufacturing  efficiency. 

Under  the  contract  between  your  company  and  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment practically  the  entire  output  of  cyanamid  was  delivered  in  the 
form  of  aqua  ammonia.  Coincident  with  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice, operations  under  this  contract  were  suspended.  The  manufac- 
ture of  Ammo-Phos  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  promptly  resumed 
at  your  New  Jersey  Plant,  and  a  foreign  market  immediately  devel- 
oped for  all  material  produced.  The  favor  with  which  Ammo-Phos 
has  been  received  in  all  markets  has  been  noteworthy.  The  demand 
for  this  product  from  conservative  foreign  buyers  attests  its  economic 
and  agricultural  advantages.  The  location  of  your  Ammo-Phos 
Works  in  New  York  Harbor  has  proved  advantageous  both  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  Ammo-Phos  and  has  consistently 
obtained  for  your  company  a  premium  export  price  for  sulphate  of 
ammonia. 

Operations  of  your  phosphate  mines  were  on  the  basis  of  full 
capacity  until  the  beginning  of  last  May,  when  all  work  was  sus- 
pended by  a  walk-out  of  employees.  The  strike  was  general  through- 
out the  district  and  affected  all  mining  companies.  Our  operations 
have  since  been  resumed  and  are  now  approaching  normal  capacity. 
Your  company  has  acquired  membership  in  the  Florida  Pebble  Phos- 
phate Export  Association,  organized  by  the  leading  pebble  phosphate 
mining  companies,  under  the  so-called  "  Webb  Act "  for  the  promo- 
tion of  foreign  trade.  The  outlook  is  promising  for  a  profitable 
export  business  in  phosphate  rock  during  the  next  two  years. 

Air  Nitrates  Corporation, —  The  work  of  this  subsidiary,  formed  to 
act  as  agent  of  the  United  States  in  the  construction  and  operation  of 
plants  for  the  manufacture  of  ammonium  nitrate,  by  way  of  the 
Cyanamid  processes,  was  vigorously  prosecuted.  The  plant  at  Mus- 
cle Shoals,  on  the  Tennessee  River  in  Northern  Alabama,  for  which 
ground  was  broken  on  February  i6,  19 18,  began  manufacture  on 
October  26.  In  quality  of  product  and  efficiency  of  operation,  the 
results  obtained  at  this  plant  were  from  the  start  most  gratifying 
and  are  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  rapidity  of  its  construc- 
tion. Manufacture  at  Muscle  Shoals  and  the  construction  of  two 
additional  plants  —  one  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  the  other  near  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio  —  both  well  advanced,  were  discontinued  by  order  of  the 
Government  soon  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
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Sales, —  The  total  sales  for  the  fiscal  year  have  amounted  to 
$6,205,386  as  compared  with  a  corresponding  total  of  $6,194,668  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Active  trade  relations  were  suspended  in 
the  summer  of  19 17  and  until  December,  19 18,  because  of  the  Gov- 
ernment contracts  in  hand  during  that  period;  but  your  Company 
has  in  hand  as  of  30th  June,  1919,  contracts  for  delivery,  prior  to  the 
30th  June,  1920,  of  various  products  estimated  to  have  a  sales  value 
of  $2,559,186. 

INCOME  ACCOUNT 

.  FOR  YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  30 

1918-19       191 7-18       1916-17 

Gross  sales  $5,612,963    $5,587,077    $2,735,682 

Freight  allowances 67,840  39,569  30,628 


Net  Sales  $5,545,123    $5,547,So8    $2,705,053 

Sales  to  Amal.  Phosphate  Co 660,263        647,160      


Total  Sales  $6,205,386    $6,194,668    $2,705,053 


Cost  of  sales 4,158,704 

Decrease  in  inventories 

Bags  and  shipping  expenses 

Selling  and  general  expenses 473,640 

Reserve  for  depreciation 

Interest,  taxes,  &c 


3,548,284 


301,148 


Net  profit  on  sales 

Profit  on  manufacture  of  cyanide 

Miscellaneous  income  

Interest,  exchange  and  discount  earned. 
Royalties  on  nitrogen 


Interest,  exchange  and  discount  paid  . . . 
Int.  on  bonds  of  the  Amal.  Phos.  Co.  . . 

Loss  on  commissary  operations 

Loss  on  sale  of  Liberty  bonds 

Technical  department  expense 


$1,573,641 

49,510 

11,152 
148,706 

15.721 


$2,345,236 

85,848 
35472 
41,052 


1,604,836 

133,160 

29,671 

190,613 
189,625 

63.141 
$494,008 

144,641 


$1,798,130  $2,507,608   $638,649 


6,349 
61,042 

1,149 
61,357 
46.754 


7448 
64300 


Net  profit  for  year $1,621,480    $2435,360      $638,649 

Res.  for  inc.  and  war  excess  prof,  taxes         i75.ooo        570,000      

Loss,  year  of  sub.  co.  Amal.  Phos.  Co.. .         163,752  29,974      

Licenses  and  patents  written  off 233,975        233,975      

Div.  in  arrears  paid  on  pref.  stock (9%)7i6,so8  (3)203,007  (6)196,578 


Net  income 


332,244    $1,398404      $442,071 
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Tabulation  of  earnings  and  expenses  is  given  here  in  suffi- 
cient detail  to  furnish  the  necessary  information  for  all  ^ose 
interested  in  the  company's  credit: 

1.  Manufacturer's  credit  man 

2.  Banker  interested  in  acceptances 

3.  Note  holders 

4.  Bondholders 

5.  Preferred  stockholders 

6.  Common  stockholders 

The  purpose  in  mind  in  the  preparation  of  this  report,  ac-   j 
cording  to  an  official  of  the  American  Cyanamid  Company, 
was  to  "  establish  a  mile-stone  "  in  the  history  of  the  com- 
pany for  brevity  and  completeness. 

Unit  Structure  —  For  Small  Reports  or  Large 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  matter  is  presented  in  dean-cut 
paragraphs  each  describing  a  particular  feature  of  the  past 
year's  business,  but  that  little  effort  is  made  to  tie  these  items 
together.  The  report  as  a  whole  is  virtually  a  series  of  little 
reports. 

This  method  may  be  applied  to  almost  any  extent  desired. 
It  will  serve  equally  for  a  small  business  with  only  a  few 
lines  of  activity  or  for  one  of  highly  diversified  nature. 

Even  with  a  complicated  business  such  as  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company,  or  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  such  a  method  may  be  applied.  When  the  annual 
report  of  such  a  concern  is  examined  it  falls  into  a  series  of 
discussions  of  the  various  phases  of  the  organization's  activity, 
each  treated  separately. 

For  example,  the  annual  report  for  191 8  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  System  to  its  stockholders 
fills  no  more  than  33  pages,  as  after  listing  the  names  of  the 
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members  of  the  board  of  directors  and  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  the  names  of  the  general  officers,  the  report  gives  — 

1.  Summary  statement  of  mileage  for  the  year. 

2.  Summary  income  statement. 

3.  Capital  expenditures  knd  reduction  of  book  values. 

4.  Capital  stock  and  funded  debt. 

5.  Treasury  statement. 

6.  Fuel  reserve  fund. 

7.  Construction  of  new  lines. 

8.  •Government  contract. 

These  fill  sixteen  pages.     The  remaining  pages  are  given  to 
six  detail  statements  as  follows : 

1.  Income  account  for  12  months. 

2.  General  balance  sheet  with  5  exhibits. 

3.  Expenditures  for  additions  and  betterments. 

4.  Expenditures  for  construction. 

5.  List  of  equipment  in  service. 

6.  Main-track  mileage  in  detail. 


Selection 

It  will  be  observed  on  examination  that  no  attempt  is  made 
to  tell  the  history  of  the  business  in  detail,  but  to  outline  only 
those  important  features  which  affect  either  favorably  or  ad- 
versely the  purpose  of  the  corporation  in  making  profits  for  its 
owners.  Of  course  to  determine  with  entire  accuracy  what 
these  are,  requires  a  complete  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
corporation's  past  such  as  the  chief  executive  alone  is  likely  to 
possess. 

This  requirement  of  rigid  selection  applies  also  to  the  re- 
ports prepared,  in  the  case  of  a  complex  organization,  by  sub- 
ordinate executives,  all  down  the  line  —  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, divisions,  districts,  etc.     These  subordinate  executives 
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are  contintially  reporting  to  headquarters  on  aQ  matters  under 
their  control.  Their  statements  must  be  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive but  they  must  also  be  brief.  Of  course,  at  each 
step  lower  in  the  scale,  as  the  range  of  the  report  becomes  nar- 
rower, more  freedom  of  treatment  and  completeness  of  de- 
tail is  permitted.  Or  the  same  idea  may  be  expressed  the 
other  way  round.  In  large  organizations,  we  may  say,  sta- 
tistical information  is  collected  in  multitudinous  fragments. 
These  must  then  be  massed  together  and  co-ordinated  accord- 
ing to  departments  before  the  executive  head  can  use  their  in- 
formation. Without  this  co-ordination  the  value  of  the  data 
is  lost  and  the  tendencies  are  unobservable. 

Standard  Forms 

In  corporation  manuals  such  as  are  published  for  the  use 
of  bankers,  security  houses,  and  those  interested  in  buying 
and  selling  corporation  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  forms  of 
indebtedness,  excellent  brief  reports  have  been  developed  along 
the  following  general  lines: 

1.  Corporate  data 

2.  Securities 

3.  Accounts 

4.  Officers  and  directors 

By  reason  of  the  necessity  for  brevity  and  for  the  inckision 
of  only  important  financial  data,  discussions  of  tendencies 
or  elements  affecting  earning  capacity  are  not  included  in 
these  reports.  Sufficient  information  is  usually  given,  how- 
ever, and  over  long  enough  periods  to  apply  standard  niles  of 
analysis  on  the  value  of  securities,  such  as  — 

1.  Ratio  of  earnings  to  total  investment. 

2.  Ratio  of  net  earnings  to  fixed  charges. 

3.  Ratio  of  earnings  per  share  of  stock. 

4.  Investment  per  share  of  stock. 


CHAPTER  XX 

PERIOD  REPORTS  —  PUBLIC  AND  SEMI-PUBLIC 

Range  of  Public  Reports 

The  number  of  routine  and  special  reports  issued  by  federal, 
state,  and  municipal  government  departments  and  by  the 
large  number  of  semi-public  institutions  is  so  great  as  to  defy 
any  attempt  at  classification  according  to  a  readily  intelligible 
plan.  From  the  historic  point  of  view  the  evolution  of  fed- 
eral, state,  and  municipal  reports  has  been  in  many  respects 
similar,  and  therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the 
development  of  local  public  and  semi-public  reports  is  perhaps 
most  significant. 

Local  reports  have  the  advantage  over  federal  and  state  re- 
ports in  that  their  body  of  readers  are  grouped  together,  and  as 
a  result  the  problem  of  getting  the  report  into  the  right  hands 
is  greatly  simplified.  For  this  reason,  also,  the  immediate 
effect  upon  the  public  caused  by  the  publication  of  a  municipal 
or  civic  organization  report  is  greater  than  that  produced  by  a 
state  or  federal  report.  The  truth  of  the  foregoing  is  amply 
proved  by  the  larger  editions  of  public  and  semi-public  docu- 
ments which  many  progressive  communities  are  now  issuing 
in  response  to  the  popular  demand. 

Federal  and  State  Reports 

The  difficulty  of  locating  specific  federal  and  state  reports 
has  been  so  great  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  publish,  from 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  Washing- 
ton, a  "  Monthly  Catalogue  of  United  States  Documents " 
and  a  "  Monthly  List  of  State  Publications."     In  addition 
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to  these  there  are  special  lists  published  periodically  by  several 
of  the  more  important  federal  departments.  For  the  average 
organization  or  firm,  federal  and  state  reports  will  be  chiefly 
of  value  in  so  far  as  they  contain  special  information  or  data 
concerning  governmental  investigations,  but  such  reports  arc 
to  be  regarded  as  examination  reports,  treated  elsewhere  in  this 
volume,  and  need  not  be  included  at  this  point. 

In  the  field  of  federal  publications  we  occasionally  come 
upon  a  type  of  period  report  which  aims  to  inform  the  reader 
as  well  as  to  record  governmental  statistics.  Examples  of 
this  type  of  report  are  the  pamphlet  handbooks,  issued  by 
one  or  two  federal  departments,  which  endeavor  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  work  and  function  of  the  department  in  questioa 
But  the  best  example  of  this  kind  of  period  report  is  the  official 
"  Congressional  Directory "  which  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  directory  of  officials,  a  considerable  amount  of  reading 
matter  descriptive  of  the  work  of  the  various  federal  depart- 
ments. 

This  same  type  of  period  report  is  met  with  again  in  the 
field  of  state  publications  and  is  generally  referred  to  as  a 
"  Legislative  Manual."  Period  reports  of  this  kind  are  issued 
by  a  number  of  state  governments,  prominent  among  which 
are  the  "  Manual "  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  (au- 
thorized in  1840)  ;  the  "  Legislative  Manual  "  of  New  Jersey; 
the  "  Rhode  Island  Manual,"  and  the  Indiana  ''  Year  Book." 
These  documents  in  general  contain  a  directory  of  state  offi- 
cials and  the  parliamentary  rules  of  its  legislative  bodies,  but 
in  some  cases  they  include  also  the  annual  reports  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  state  government.  Information  lela- 
tive  to  state  history  and  the  work  and  functions  of  the  various 
departments  are  sometimes  included. 

Municipal  Reports  —  Significance 
Secretary-of-War  Newton  D.  Baker,  whose  record  in  Qevc- 
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land  as  a  municipal  executive  is  well  known,  has  this  to  say 
about  the  rapid  development  of  the  American  municipality  in 
recent  years : 

The  misgoverned  city  with  its  extortions  and  exactions,  its 
undeserved  despairs  and  its  great  masses  of  hopeless  people, 
seemed  but  a  few  years  ago  to  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
our  industrial  progress ;  but  suddenly  the  light  was  let  in  and 
the  progress  of  American  cities  in  the  last  twenty  years  in 
strength  of  general  purpose  and  in  the  effective  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  processes  of  community  co-operation,  is  probably 
the  most  significant  political  development  in  recent  Ameri- 
can history. 

Proofs  of  this  rebirth  of  the  civic  conscience  are  shown  by 
the  greater  efficiency  of  municipal  activities,  and  by  the  fact  that 
a  high  type  of  citizen  is  now  being  attracted  to  the  public  serv- 
ice. Also  it  is  further  reflected  both  in  the  content  and  form 
of  innumerable  public  and  semi-public  reports. 

Interrelation  of  Civic  and  Commercial  Spheres 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  while 
much  has  been  said  about  the  good  results  following  upon  the 
war-time  introduction  of  business  men  and  business  methods 
into  the  governmental  organization,  little  has  yet  been  writ- 
ten concerning  recent  changes  in  business  methods  from  the 
induction  of  municipal  and  civic  executives  into  the  commercial 
field.  The  greatly  increased  stress  laid  upon  personnel  and 
organization  problems  in  the  business  world  has  resulted  in 
a  demand  for  responsible  executives  possessing  a  broad  human 
outlook,  and  many  officials  in  the  civic  and  municipal  field  have 
been  recruited  for  this  new  type  of  commercial  service. 

This  interrelation  between  the  civic  and  business  spheres 
has  shown  that  each  has  something  to  offer  the  other.  With- 
out attempting  a  careful  analysis  it  may  be  said  that  the  busi- 
ness world  stands  for  "  results  '*  and  a  considerable  degree 
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of  working  efficiency,  while  the  civic  service  calls  for  a  dose 
attention  to  detail  and  an  enhanced  degree  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  every  official  act.  Thus  a  municipal  report 
is  not  written  for  a  small  body  of  generally  friendly  disposed 
stockholders,  but  for  the  critical  consideration  of  a  whok 
community  of  citizens,  a  large  nimiber  of  whom,  because  of 
party  affiliations,  are  only  too  ready  and  eager  to  find  fault 
Under  such  circumstances  the  type  of  "  press  agent  "  employed 
by  some  business  firms  would  find  but  little  opportimity  for 
the  exercise  of  his  talents.  The  period  reports  of  civic  organ- 
izations, in  particular,  have  shown  susceptibility  to  the  above 
quasi-political  influences.  In  the  desire  to  "  sell  "  their  serv- 
ices to  the  public,  to  gain  popular  support  for  their  tenets  and 
to  raise  an  adequate  budget  for  expenses,  they  have  exhausted 
every  means  of  legitimate  publicity. 

Because  of  the  strenuous  efforts  to  influence  popular  opin- 
ion, such  as  the  above,  the  public  and  semi-public  types  of 
reports  have  much  to  offer  the  progressive  business  executive 
who  realizes  the  importance  of  carefully  adapting  his  message 
to  the  requirements  of  a  particular  "  audience."  A  compari- 
son of  such  reports  with  the  higher  forms  of  publicity  and 
business  journalism  discussed  in  Parts  V  and  VI,  will  with- 
out doubt  prove  most  instructive  and  disclose  many  striking 
points  of  resemblance. 

City  Reports  —  Three  Purposes 

The  purposes  for  which  city  reports  are  issued  are  in  gen- 
eral three : 

1.  There  is  need  of  a  permanent  record  of  official  decrees 

and    actions   of    various    kinds    for    administrative 
standardization  and  legal  reference. 

2.  There  is  need  of  a  periodical  report  to  relate  in  con- 

venient form  the  current  administrative  progress. 
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3.  There  is  need  for  more  popular  publications,  compris- 
ing historical  as  "well  as  current  information,  to  aid 
citizens  in  understanding  governmental  machinery 
and  its  uses,  and  to  develop  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  public  service  —  we  might  say  for  pub- 
licity. 

First  Type  —  A  Record 

In  broad  outline  the  history  of  official  reporting  by  Ameri- 
can cities  has  been  similar  to  the  reportorial  history  of  any 
private  association  of  individuals.  The  ancient  "  Records  of 
New  Amsterdam  " —  like  the  hastily  transcribed  '*  minutes  " 
of  a  village  improvement  club  —  contain  a  mixture  of  legisla- 
tive, administrative,  and  judicial  records  —  none-too-gram- 
matical —  in  the  handwriting  of  the  city  clerk.  As  the  private 
club,  grown  dignified,  finally  issues  its  first  "  annual  report,"  so 
the  municipality  finally  issues  an  annual  digest  of  the  work 
of  its  various  administrative  departments.  Many  cities,  it  is 
true,  still  continue  the  early  practice  of  publishing  separately 
the  minutes  of  their  principal  legislative  body.  In  the  case  of 
a  few  of  the  larger  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  in  response  to 
popular  need,  the  publication  of  an  annual  "  Year  Book  "  or 
"  Manual,"  with  descriptive  features,  has  been  attempted. 

Second  Type  —  General  or  Consolidated  Report 

The  second  type,  well  illustrated  by  the  customary  form  of 
annual  or  consolidated  report,  is  the  one  issued  by  the  greater 
number  of  American  municipalities  today.  (See,  for  ex- 
ample, the  annual  reports  of  Minneapolis,  Portland,  Newark, 
St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Dallas,  etc.)  In  general,  reports  of  this 
kind  contain  an  introductory  letter  or  notice  by  the  Mayor 
followed  by  chapters  prepared  by  the  heads  of  the  various 
municipal  departments.  In  progressive  cities  these  reports 
often  contain  much  interesting  information  as  well  as  valuable 
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Statistical  data  and  are  used  as  records  of  departmental  activ- 
ity and  accomplishment.  In  some  cases  the  sections  of  the 
report  dealing  with  a  special  civic  function  are  reprinted  sepa- 
rately. This  plan  is  to  be  commended,  as  substantial  econ- 
omies in  distribution  may  be  effected  thereby.  The  form, 
however,  is  cumbersome;  fails  to  be  of  service  in  keeping  the 
general  public  informed;  and  in  cities  where  low  political 
standards  prevail  the  expense  of  publication  is  seldom  justi- 
fied. 

Reports  of  the  same  type  are  issued  by  many  semi-public 
bodies  such  as  Chambers  of  Commerce.  The  arrangement  is 
much  the  same  as  in  the  city  reports,  with  an  introductory 
letter  by  the  president  and  separate  chapters  containing  the 
reports  of  the  various  bureaus  and  committees  through  which 
the  organization  work  is  carried  on. 

Third  T)rpe  —  Popular  Information 

The  third  type  of  governmental  report  has  received  in- 
creasing attention  in  recent  years  in  proportion  as  popular 
interest  in  municipal  problems  has  developed.  That  there  has 
long  been  public  demand  for  simplified  information  about 
governmental  functions  and  institutions  is  evidenced  by  such 
publications  as  New  York's  celebrated  series  of  popular  hand- 
books familiarly  called  "  Valentine's  Manuals "  from  the 
name  of  the  famous  City  Clerk,  David  T.  Valentine,  who 
did  so  much  to  popularize  New  York's  government.  The 
first  volume  in  this  series  dates  from  1841  and  the  manuals 
grew  in  size  and  popularity  until  they  were  legislated  out 
of  existence  about  the  year  1870.  The  practice  of  putting 
out  a  yearly  manual  was  revived  in  19 13  in  the  issue,  by  the 
city,  of  the  "  Municipal  Year  Book  of  the  City  of  New  York." 
Since  that  date  two  other  editions  of  the  "  Municipal  Year 
Book "  have  been  published.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
function  of  the  city  manual  of  former  days  was  its  value  as  a 
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directory  of  city  officials  —  in  fact  New  York's  series  of  "  Val- 
entine's Manuals  "  was  itself  a  development  from  a  still  earlier 
publication  which  was  merely  a  directory  of  city  officials. 
The  "  Manual  of  the  City  of  Bridgeport "  and  the  "  Boston 
Mimicipal  Register"  today  are  examples  of  manuals  which 
never  developed  beyond  the  initial  stage.  In  New  York  it 
is  now  necessary  to  publish  the  "  Official  City  Directory " 
separately,  because  of  the  constant  need  of  revised  editions. 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Grand  Rapids,  Newark,  Buffalo,  and 
Hoboken  have  also  issued  municipal  manuals  containing  in- 
formation of  a  more  popular  character. 

Among  civic  organizations  we  find  but  few  parallels  to 
this  type  of  publication.  A  number  of  such  organizations 
in  western  cities,  however,  have  been  responsible  for  the 
compilation  of  .booster  pamphlets  and  leaflets  of  gaudy  colors 
and  ambitious  illustrations.  In  several  instances  pamphlets 
of  this  kind  contained  information  of  value  arranged  accord- 
ing to  a  systematic  plan.  In  spite  of  their  defects  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  exercised  a  considerable  influ- 
ence in  developing  the  latest  type  of  civic  organization  report 
which  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  Philadelphia  "  Plain  Talk  "  Report 

The  revival  of  interest  in  civic  and  municipal  problems, 
which  has  developed  so  rapidly  throughout  America  during 
the  past  fifteen  years,  has  not  been  without  its  effect  upon 
municipal  reports.  In  191 3,  we  have  noted.  New  York  City 
revived  its  "  Municipal  Year  Book  "  and  printed  a  consider- 
able edition  for  popular  distribution.  But  the  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  the  new  idea  in  municipal  reports  was  the  booklet 
issued  under  a  reform  administration  in  Philadelphia  in  19 14 
by  Mr.  Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke,  at  that  time  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works.  This  report,  entitled  "  Plain 
Talk,"  was  an  interesting  example  of  typographical  innovation 
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and  literary  style  and  it  contained  a  goodly  number  of  striking 
photographic  illustrations.  Some  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the 
book  can  be  gained  from  the  introduction,  which  was  presented 
in  the  following  tmusual  form : 

DEAR  READER 

Please  forget  that  this  is  a  public  docu- 
ment. Read  it  rather  as  a  study  in  home- 
making  •»  as  a  record  of  one  year  of  effort 
to  make  Philadelphia  the  best  place  in  all  the 
world  in  which  to  live.  This  report  of  the 
Director  of  Public  Works  to  the  Mayor  of 
the  city  is  reaUy  a  story  of  the  stewardship 
of  4,000  city  employees  working  for  the  other 
z,6oo^ooo  citisens. 

MORRIS  LLEWELLYN  COOKE, 

Director. 

P.  S.»  At  least  look  at  the  picturesi 

Civic  Organizations'  "  Achievement  Report '' 

Among  civic,  organizations  the  influence  of  the  booster 
literature  upon  the  earlier  more  conservative  forms  finally 
resulted  in  the  development  of  a  new  form  of  civic  organiza- 
tion report,  combining  accurate  information  and  a  definite 
reportorial  form.  The  new  type  of  report  dates  from  about 
1907.  Credit  for  its  development  is  due  to  Mr.  Lucius  E. 
Wilson  who  compiled  a  number  of  striking  pamphlets  in  his 
capacity  as  Secretary  of  the  Greater  Des  Moines  Committee. 
Mr.  Wilson  refers  to  the  matter  in  the  following  terms: 

For  some  years  that  form  of  report  was  looked  upon  as  a 
freak.  New  York,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Qeveland, 
Minneapolis,  etc.,  would  not  deign  to  notice  it.  They  con- 
tinued to  issue  the  same  ponderous  unreadable  volumes  that 
have  punctuated  their  existence  each  year.  But  after  a  while 
the  extreme  readability  of  the  simple  parallel  column  report 
began  to  make  itself  felt.  Of  course  the  parallel-column 
was  impossible  unless  the  Chamber  had  a  definite  Program 
of  Work  —  and  this  was  not  possessed  by  any  of  the  org^n- 
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izations  of  1907  except  the  Greater  Des  Moines  Committee. 
So  the  adoption  of  the  parallel  column  report  compelled  many 
Chambers  to  effect  some  orderly  and  brief  statement  of  defi- 
nite purposes.  This,  in  turn,  served  to  clarify  the  thinking 
of  the  officers  and  members  and  in  many  instances  resulted 
in  a  revolutionary  change  from  "  purely  commercial  bodies  " 
to  something  akin  to  our  modern  organizations. 

The  Greater  Des  Moines  Committee 

As  indicated  in  Mr.  Wilson's  statement,  a  definite  report 
form  has  been  developed  in  the  civic  organization  field.  This 
form  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  financial  statement,  except 
that  single  words  become  concise  statements  and  every  device 
of  printing  and  color  is  employed  to  strengthen  the  effect. 
At  one  side  is  printed  the  "plank"  of  the  organization's 
previously  adopted  prog^m  of  work,  and  opposite  the  state- 
ment of  accomplishment  in  that  particular  line,  as  illustrated  in 
the  following  extracts: 

Program  of  the  Greater  Des  Moines  Committee 

Program  Accomplishment 

1.  The     Estahlishment      Over  $20,000  has  heen  expended  on  the 

of   a   Traffic   Bu-         Freight  Bureau  in  two  years.    Mr.  E.  G. 

reau.  Wylie,  a   freight  expert,  has  been  em- 

ployed. An  attorney,  Mr.  N.  T.  Guern- 
sey, has  heen  retained.  Ten  cases,  in- 
volving the  freight  rates  on  practically 
every  commodity  in  ordinary  use,  have 
heen  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 
Favorable  decisions  have  been  g^ven  Des 
Moines  in  the  three  cases  thus  far  de- 
cided by  the  Conmiission. 

2.  The  Encouragement      Originated  agitation  that  has  resulted  in 

of      Steam      and         appropriation  of  $25,000  by  Congress  for 

Interurban     Rail-         survey  of  Des  Moines  River. 

ways.  The  Greater  Des  Moines  Conmiittee  gave 
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3-  The  Promotion  and 
Encouragement  of 
Existing  and  Pro- 
spective Factories 
Through  Money 
and  Personal  Ef- 
fort. 


4.  The  Encouragement 
and  Promotion  of 
Public  Institu- 
tions. 
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to  the  last  Interurban  project  all  the  sap- 
port  a  public  organization  could  consist- 
ently offer. 

The  following  factories  have  been  located 
in  Des  Moines,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly as  a  result  of  the  Committee's 
efforts : 

R.  O.  Stutsman  Co. 

Iowa  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Des  Moines  Com  Milling  Co. 

The  Sterling  Box  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Iowa  Glue  Co. 

Des  Moines  Casket  Co. 

American  Fertilizer  &  Stock  Food  Co. 

Langston  Gunstock  Co. 

Aid  was  given  in  selling  the  preferred  stock 
in  the  Bentley  and  Olmstead  Company's 
new  shoe  factory. 

Purchase  of  additional  ground  for  State 
Fair  (made  possible  by  the  Committee 
signing  joint  note  for  purchase  price). 

Comprehensive  Information  Bureau  during 
State  Fair. 

Assistance  given  Drake  University  Library. 

Assistance  given  Des  Moines  College,  re- 
sulting in  its  enlargement. 

Guaranteeing  40  per  cent  of  cost  of  Military 
Tournament. 

Raising  $1,000  for  convention  fund  of 
Commercial  Club. 

Raising  $100,000  for  the  Coliseum. 

Organizing  Des  Moines  Industrial  Securi- 
ties Company. 

Aiding  Des  Moines  Qub. 

Originating  agitation  for  a  g^ood  road  to 
Fort  Des  Moines. 

Proposing  the  Chicago  Plan  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  street  railway  problem. 
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Arranging  public  meetings  to  reinforce  the 
New  Spirit,  such  as  the  Hugh  Chalmers 
meeting,  May  25th. 

Aid  given  Greater  Iowa  Club. 

Dayton  Reports 

The  reports  mentioned  above  —  that  issued  by  Mr.  Cooke 
for  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Public  Works  and  that  issued  by 
Mr.  Wilson  for  the  Greater  Des  Moines  Committee  —  are 
perhaps  most  typical  of  the  new  idea  in  period  reports  for 
public  and  semi-public  bodies  respectively.  The  movement 
reached  its  highest  point,  however,  at  the  time  of  the  civic  re- 
juvenation of  the  City  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  following  upon  the 
fateful  flood  of  1913.  Partially  as  the  result  of  this  calamity 
the  City  Manager  form  of  municipal  government  was  adopted 
and  a  new  spirit  of  community  enterprise  created.  The  new 
Dayton  government  was  quick  to  realize  the  need  of  inform- 
ing the  public  of  governmental  progress  and  to  this  end  it 
issued  compact  "  achievement "  reports  in  pamphlet  form 
with  numerous  photographic  illustrations  and  printed  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  insure  wide-spread  distribution.  The 
spirit  of  this  new  type  of  report  is  well  illustrated  by  a  state- 
ment on  the  back  of  one  of  the  reports  issued  by  Dr.  D.  Frank 
Garland,  a  former  minister  of  the  gospel  and  director  of  Day- 
ton's new  Department  of  Public  Welfare : 

A  New  Spirit  in  Dayton 

THERE  is  a  new  spirit  in  Dayton  —  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation, of  mutual  helpfulness.  The  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  is  a  community  expression  of  this  spirit.  We 
feel  that  the  city  has  a  heart  as  well  as  a  body,  that  it  is  a 
spiritual  entity  as  well  as  a  physical  organism.  We  have  a 
long  way  to  go  until  we  reach  the  ideal  city.  It  lies  far 
ahead,  but  it  is  a  goal  worth  striving  for  —  the  city  of  our 
dreams,  a  great  center  of  throbbing  life,  of  light  and  joy,  of 
health  and  happiness,  a  city  where  social  justice  and  the 
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common  good  are  ever  the  highest  objects  of  human  aspira- 
tion and  hope. 

The  same  spirit  was  evidenced  in  the  reports  of  the  leading 
Dayton  civic  association  —  the  Greater  Dayton  Committee  — 
the  annual  report  of  which  body  was  first  printed  as  a  series 
of  full-page  newspaper  advertisements.  This  report  also  re- 
tained the  form  previously  mentioned,  enumerating  the  objects 
to  be  achieved  and  what  was  accomplished,  and  specifying 
also  the  persons  responsible  for  the  action  taken. 

• 
A  City  Manager's  **  Recipe  **  for  a  Report 

During  the  past  few  years  the  development  in  effective  form 
of  report  has  been  much  more  rapid  among  civic  organiza- 
tions than  among  city  officials,  but  there  have  been  many  inter- 
esting reports  from  both  sources.  In  the  mimicipal  field  the 
city  managers  have  been  the  quickest  to  adopt  new  reportorial 
methods  and  their  standard  and  object  are  well  formulated  by 
Mr.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Secretary  of  the  City  Managers 
Association,  in  his  interesting  "  Recipe  for  a  City  Manager 
Report "  *  which  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

The  preparation  of  an  annual  report  gives  to  the  city  manager  his 
one  big  opportunity  to  play  host  to  his  taxpayers.  The  fact  that  the 
charter  usually  requires  such  a  report  and  that  the  city  foots  the  bill 
simply  increases  the  obligation  resting  upon  the  manager.  The  re- 
port should  be  a  real  feast  —  a  Thanksgiving  dinner,  if  you  will  — 
so  full  of  fresh,  wholesome  ideas  and  food  for  thought  that  strangers 
will  devour  it  from  cover  to  cover. 

The  citizens  will  prize  more  highly  the  annual  report  if  they  have 
been  frequently  called  upon  to  help  produce  the  achievement  therein 
chronicled. 

A  real  feast  must  be  carefully  planned  long  in  advance.  So  too, 
the  annual  report.  Each  week  should  yield  some  definite  contribu- 
tion of  increased  or  added  service.  The  field  of  community  welfare 
should  be  cultivated  to  produce  a  rotation  of  crops.  These  crops  may 
be  gathered  by  securing  monthly  reports  from  departm^^Jit  heads.    To 

*  See  The  American  City,  October  1919* 
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each  such  report  should  be  added  suggestions  whereby  the  depart- 
ment's efficiency  may  be  increased.    Thus  the  next  crop  is  planted. 

A  camera  is  a  handy  harvesting  tool  for  gathering  "before-and- 
afters." 

As  the  end  of  the  year  draws  near,  assemble  the  stores  of  facts  and 
select  the  finest  specimens  of  accomplishment.  Sort  well  and  plan 
the  meal. 

Having  picked  out  the  best  stories,  boU  them  down,  after  carefully 
removing  the  "  I's."  Season  with  comparisons.  Unrelated  facts  are 
often  insipid  and  hard  to  digest.  These  comparisons  may  be  in  fig- 
ures, lines,  circles,  sketches,  or  photographs.  Apply  them  with  judg- 
ment and  remove  any  trace  of  bitterness.  Use  only  the  quantity 
needed  to  bring  out  the  true  value  of  the  accomplishments.  Stir  in 
a  bit  of  human  interest  to  keep  the  pot  from  boiling  dry. 

Now  prepare  the  financial  statements.  If  these  come  to  you  al- 
ready cooked  from  the  auditor's  delicatessen  shop,  be  sure  to  inspect 
them  carefully.  Finances  are  a  necessary  but  dangerous  part  of  a 
report  and  of  little  value  without  proper  comparisons.  Most  tables 
of  statistics  will  stand  condensing.  Long  inventories  of  bolts  and 
nuts  contain  little  nourishment. 

In  assembling  the  courses,  three  things  must  be  borne  in  mind: 
(i)  It  is  a  report  to  the  people  and  worthless  unless  read,  hence  it 
must  be  readable.  (2)  It  is  for  the  people,  hence  copies  must  be 
delivered  to  all  the  taxpayers,  or  at  least  to  all  the  holders  of  realty. 
(3)  It  is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  people,  hence  don't  be  extravagant  by 
insisting  upon  embossed  covers  and  thick  volumes. 

Now  set  your  table.  Reports  must  be  attractively  set  up.  Your 
public  is  not  so  hungry  for  municipal  information  that  it  will  dig 
ravenously  into  cold  hash  served  in  uninviting  packages  over  the 
clerk's  counter.  Select  good  paper,  good  type,  good  illustrations. 
Arrange  the  courses  in  logical  sequence.  You  are  selling  good  gov- 
ernment. Your  report  should  qualify  as  a  "  best  seller  "  except  that 
it  must  be  quite  free  from  "  fiction." 

Assuming  that  the  stories  of  achievement  are  ready  to  be  taken  up, 
prepare  them  for  the  report  by  cutting  into  short  paragraphs  set  off 
by  spicy  sub-heads  in  bold-faced  type.  Each  heading  should  state  an 
interesting  fact  and  not  simply  label  a  part  of  an  exhibit. 

From  these  headings  select  the  most  toothsome  bits  as  the  ingredi- 
ents of  an  "  appetizer."  This  may  appear  as  a  part  of  the  manager's 
letter  of  transmittal  or  serve  as  a  "  foreword  "  to  the  report. 
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If  properly  prepared  and  served,  the  report  will  find  a  most  enthu- 
siastic welcome  and  Mr.  Taxpayer  will  smack  his  lips  and  pass  up  his 
plate  for  more  good  government.  Perhaps  he  will  even  pay  his  tax 
bill  with  pleasure. 

For  dessert,  set  forth  plans  for  proposed  service  and  improvements 
for  the  coming  year,  not  in  full  detail  but  in  light  outline,  so  as  to 
leave  your  guests  in  a  mood  of  good  fellowship  and  anticipation. 

Don't  be  alarmed  at  the  occasional  groan  of  the  chronic  curbstone 
dyspeptic.  It  is  reward  enough  to  see  the  citizens,  as  a  whole,  smck- 
ing  the  pipe  of  political  peace  and  planning  for  another  year  of  united 
conununity  service." 

Old  and  New  Comparative  Cost  and  Result 

Mr.  Otis's  recipe  is  applied  with  considerable  success  in  the 
recent  report  of  Mr.  Harry  H.  Freeman,  City  Manager  of 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Mr.  Freeman  has  compiled  some  interest- 
ing figures  comparing  the  new  type  of  municipal  report  with 
the  old : 

Old  Report  New  Report 

213  pages  30  pages 

150  copies  12,000  copies 

No  general  distribution  Wide-spread  distribution 

No  illustrations  26  illustrations 

$359.97  total  cost  $350.00  total  cost 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  period  reports,  of 
both  governmental  and  civic  organizations  are  gradually  de- 
veloping a  new  spirit  and  a  new  form.  They  are  decidedly 
more  democratic  in  character  than  the  voluminous  reports  of 
former  years,  for  the  reason  that  they  take  the  average  citizen 
into  consideration.  This  tendency  is  significant  for  the  public 
official,  the  civic  worker,  and  the  business  man,  as  indicating  a 
popular  demand  for  greater  clarity  in  general  institutional 
reporting.  In  the  future  we  may  be  sure,  public  recognition 
of  the  success  of  the  work  of  such  bodies  will  depend  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  effectiveness  with  which  their  accomplish- 
ments are  recorded. 
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Reports  of  Other  Semi-Public  Bodies 

The  same  general  tendencies  are  manifest  in  the  period  re- 
ports of  other  semi-public  bodies  of  various  appeal.  Most  of 
the  reports  of  unofficial  national  service  organizations  are  spe- 
cial rather  than  periodic  and  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as 
examination  reports.  Of  this  type  are  the  reports  of  social 
and  civic  investigations  made  by  the  Russell  Sage  and  Rocke- 
feller Foundations  and  by  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research.  The  annual  reports  of  this  type  of  institution,  how- 
ever, where  issued,  are  often  excellent  examples  of  high-grade 
institutional  reporting  and  as  such  are  worthy  of  careful  study. 
With  regard  to  period  reports  of  this  kind  it  may  be  said  that 
their  publicity  value  is  often  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number 
of  persons  contributing  to  their  support.  Thus  the  reports  of 
the  National  Safety  Council,  supported  by  innumerable  indus- 
trial concerns,  are  probably  much  more  widely  read  than  the 
reports  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

The  semi-public  reports  of  local  institutions  differ  in  char- 
acter and  importance  according  to  the  wealth,  population,  and 
general  progressiveness  of  the  community.  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  American  cities  "  word-of -mouth  "  in  large  part  sup- 
plants the  written  reports  of  such  institutions,  and  the  reports 
published  are  apt  to  be  perfunctory  and  uninteresting.  In 
general  form  they  are  similar  to  other  public  documents,  con- 
taining a  short  report  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  a  letter  from  the  manager  or  superintendent,  and 
statistical  sections  concerning  finances  and  the  routine  activi- 
ties of  the  institution.  In  the  more  progressive  communities 
there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  to  discontinue  the  dry,  statis- 
tical period  report  in  favor  of  an  attractive  pamphlet  contain- 
ing a  concise  historical  resume  of  the  activities  of  the  period 
covered,  and  a  number  of  good  photographic  illustrations. 
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EXAMINATION  REPORTS  —  PRELIMINARY 

Object 

The  period  report  looks  backward;  it  is  a  history.  The 
examination  report  looks  forward.  It  is  an  analysis  of  con- 
ditions, past  and  present,  undertaken  for  the  definite  purpose 
of  determining  future  action.  It  differs  from  the  period  re- 
port in  having  always  a  definite  purpose.  Examination  re- 
ports are  specific  and  follow  through  a  regular  course  to  a 
definite  end. 

Range 

The  range  of  subjects  on  which  examination  reports  are 
prepared  is  almost  limitless.  Hardly  any  phase  of  the  multi- 
farious lines  of  human  activity  but  is  some  time  or  other  made 
the  subject  of  such  investigation  —  from  the  layout  of  the  floor 
space  in  a  small  office  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tunnels  and 
terminal. 

Four  Leading  Types 

A  thorough  classification  of  these  various  types  would  be 
perhaps  impossible.  The  following  four  classes,  however,  arc 
especially  common  and  have  all  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
standardized : 

I.  Financial  reports  —  Inquiry  into  the  ability  of  an  enter- 
prise to  earn  money.  An  example  will  be  found  in 
the  report  made  to  investment  bankers  on  an  indus- 
trial concern  in  connection  with  a  proposed  bond 
issue. 
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2.  Engineering    reports  —  Studies    involving    economy, 

safety,  and  convenience.  A  notable  example  is  the 
investigation  of  the  Hudson  River  vehicular  tunnels, 
now  in  progress. 

3.  Organization  or  efficiency  reports  —  Surveys  looking  to 

the  improvement  of  the  internal  workings  of  a  con- 
cern. These  may  range  from  a  modification  in  the 
filing  system  to  the  entire  reconstitution  of  responsi- 
bilities in  an  organization. 

4.  Marketing  reports  —  Study  of  markets,  of  methods  of 

distribution  of  product.  Examples  may  be  seen  in 
the  reports  made  by  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
on  the  automobile  industry;  textiles,  etc.,  etc. 

Sources  —  Both  Business  Houses  and  Public  Bodies 

The  examination  reports  thus  far  referred  to  have  all  been 
tmdertaken  by  some  sort  of  business  enterprise.  In  addition 
a  vast  number  of  examination  reports  are  constantly  under- 
taken by  public  and  semi-public  bodies.  It  is  scarcely  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  every  one  of  the  period  reports  discussed  in 
Chapter  XX  involves  first  or  last  one  or  more  examination  re- 
ports, small  or  large.  The  total  volume  of  examination  re- 
ports today  is  thus  almost  past  estimating. 

Some  Simple,  Some  Elaborate 

The  elaborateness  of  th^  investigation  required  varies  almost 
infinitely.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a  few  hours'  work  by  one 
man,  sometimes  it  requires  the  work  of  an  army  of  men  over  a 
period  of  months  or  even  years.  The  Report  of  the  Chicago 
Traction  and  Subway  Commission,  191 6,  took  a  year  to  work 
out,  and  at  one  time  2,500  men  were  employed.  The  Curtis 
Publishing  Company's  report  on  the  automobile  industry  fills 
several  huge  typewritten  volumes.  These  large  reports  are 
usually  prepared  by  specialists  with  a  highly  organized  staff 
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and  are  rare.  The  great  majority  of  examination  reports  are 
of  limited  scope  and  carried  through  by  a  single  investigator 
with  little  or  no  assistance. 

The  Essential  Qualities 

An  examination  report,  whatever  its  occasion  or  size,  is  not 
merely  a  treatise  on  the  subject  in  hand,  more  or  less  thought- 
ful and  readable:  it  presents  a  solution  of  a  definite  problem. 
This  requires  these  essentials : 

1.  Accuracy,    thoroughness  —  the    scientific    attitude   of 

mind,  which  is  bent  on  discovering  the  facts  as  they 
really  are,  and  interpreting  them  without  bias  or 
dodging. 

2.  Positiveness,  constructiveness  —  the  attitude   of  mind 

which  insists  on  carrying  the  matter  to  a  conclusion; 
which  can  co-ordinate  a  mass  of  details  and  bring 
them  to  a  focus  of  definite  recommendation. 

Who  Prepares  an  Examination  Report 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  examination  reports  as  the 
work  of  engineers  and  other  specialists  who  make  a  business  of 
investigation.  That  is  by  no  means  the  fact.  For  the  more 
elaborate  problems,  and  for  those  which  obviously  involve 
technical  matter  of  engineering  or  finance,  some  recognized 
professional  expert  is  usually  called  in.  But  such  cases  con- 
stitute actually  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of 
examination  reports.  In  any  business  house,  reports,  large  and 
small,  are  constantly  being  made  on  a  variety  of  subjects  such 
as  amount  of  available  stock  on  hand,  shipping  facilities,  etc. 

Operating  and  Marketing 

The  great  majority  of  investigations,  after  all,  deal  with 
questions  of  operation  and  marketing,  and  are  of  compara- 
tively limited  scope.     These  are  handled  usually  by  persons 
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within  the  organization  for  which  the  report  is  prepared,  per- 
sons who  are  not  as  a  rule  experienced  in  the  technique  of  in- 
vestigation but  are  detailed  to  the  special  task  because  of  some 
special  reason.  Even  when  such  investigations  involve  sig- 
nificant and  important  facts  for  the  business  the  help  of  out- 
siders is  rarely  called  in. 

Inside  and  Outside  Investigators 

Whether  reports  are  made  by  outside  professionals  or  by 
persons  connected  with  the  organization  depends  largely  on  the 
case.  In  many  cases  the  view  of  an  outsider  is  likely  to  be 
clearer  and  more  objective  than  that  of  an  "  insider."  On 
the  other  hand,  certain  problems  require  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  conditions  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  outsider  to 
obtain. 

The  non-professional,  who  makes  a  report  only  occasionally, 
should  do  his  work  as  far  as  possible  in  a  professional  spirit. 
He  should  seek  to  visualize  as  clearly  as  possible  exactly  what 
his  problem  is  and  to  work  through  it  with  thoroughness  and 
accuracy,  fairness  and  speed.  Observance  of  the  standards  of 
the  professional  investigator  and  some  knowledge  of  his  meth- 
ods of  work  may  mean  a  large  saving  both  in  time  and  effort 
and  a  large  improvement  in  reliability. 

EfiBciency  Reports 

Recent  years  have  developed  a  much  more  elaborate  type  of 
investigation  of  an  organization's  entire  scheme  of  working  — 
what  is  sometimes  called  an  "  efficiency  report."  An  efficiency 
report  involves  the  study  of  ideals  of  performance,  and  the 
effort  to  attain  these  ideals  through  eliminating  waste  of  ma- 
terial and  effort.  By  close  and  sympathetic  study  and  the  use 
of  short-cut  methods,  by  rearranging  responsibilities,  and  by 
changes  in  the  routing  of  materials  through  the  shop,  efficiency 
experts  and  industrial  engineers  have  been  able  in  many  cases 
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to  eliminate  waste  and  to  increase  operating  results  to  a  re- 
markable degree. 

An  efficiency  investigation  of  an  organization,  however,  re- 
quires wide  experience  and  dose  knowledge  of  standards  on 
the  part  of  the  investigator.  He  must  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  every  phase  of  the  subject  he  is  going  to  tackle  and  with 
the  standards  of  the  particular  line  on  which  he  is  working. 
For  an  amateur,  a  report  of  this  kind  would  be  impossible. 

Need  for  Care 

Mere  assumption,  by  the  way,  of  the  title  of  investigator  or 
efficiency  expert  does  not  prove  a  man's  competence.  The 
cause  of  increased  care  for  efficiency  has  been  greatly  retarded 
by  the  blunders  of  so-called  experts  who  have  been  impractical 
and  even  ill-informed.  A  large  concern  manufacturing 
freight-cars  engaged  such  a  man  to  make  an  elaborate  report 
upon  its  organization  and  operating  possibilities.  He  out- 
lined a  plan  according  to  which  he  guaranteed  a  virtually 
doubled  production,  and  was  engaged  to  put  it  into  operation 
over  a  term  of  years.  In  a  few  months  they  had  to  pay  him 
the  full  amount  of  his  contract  and  tell  him  to  get  out 
He  had  gravely  demoralized  their  working  organization  and 
had  put  them  to  considerable  useless  expense.  For  one  thing, 
he  wanted  to  change  their  method  of  painting  cars.  He  ac- 
tually built  a  big  concrete  vat  and  proposed  to  fill  this  with 
paint  and  dip  the  entire  freight  car  into  it. 

In  working  through  an  investigation  for  an  efficiency  report, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  investigator  that  it  may  very 
likely  be  necessary  for  him  to  install  the  system  he  recom- 
mends, and  that  in  making  up  his  report,  it  should  be  in  a 
satisfactory  workable  form. 

Guiding  Principles 

The  principles  which  must  guide  the  expert  who  undertakes 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  an  industrial  organization  have 
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been  well  stated  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Knoeppel  in  his  book  on  "  In- 
stalling Efficiency  Methods,"  as  follows : 

When  an  engineer  enters  a  plant  to  commence  the  inaugu- 
ration of  an  efficiency  campaign,  whether  in  a  professional 
capacity  or  in  the  direct  employ  and  on  the  pay-roll  of  the 
company,  he  is  immediately  confronted  with  a  problem  more 
or  less  complicated.  On  the  one  hand  are  all  the  workers, 
with  their  many  variables.  On  the  other  hand  is  the  man- 
agement, with  its  peculiarities.  To  both  he  has  two  definite 
relations : 

1.  The  personal  or  psychological  relation. 

2.  The  business  or  practical  relation. 

His  ultimate  success  depends  largely  upon  the  care  with 
which  he  studies  these  relations  and  the  extent  to  which  he 
can  get  the  forces  on  either  hand  to  work  to  best  advan- 
tage. ... 

The  engineer  bears  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  client 
as  the  physician  to  the  patient.  The  client  is  in  no  better 
position  to  tell  the  engineer  what  is  the  matter  with  him  and 
what  he  needs  than  the  patient  is  in  to  tell  the  physician  what 
ails  him.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  engineer  must 
diagnose  exactly  as  the  physician  does.  He  must  analyze 
symptoms,  local  complaints,  functional  disorders,  and  then 
outline  the  course  of  treatment.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  what  to  do  as  of  how  to  determine  what 
to  do. 

Engineering  Reports 

The  report  upon  an  engineering  project,  without  much  refer- 
ence as  to  what  the  subject  may  be,  is  in  a  sense,  perhaps,  of  the 
same  character  as  an  efficiency  report,  in  that  the  engineering 
rq)ort  has  to  do  either  with  public  safety,  convenience,  or 
economy.  Even  the  Panama  Canal  can  be  placed  in  this  cate- 
gory, as  it  was  a  means  of  eliminating  the  waste  of  time  oc- 
casioned by  the  long  travel  around  Cape  Horn  to  reach  points 
in  the  Far  East. 

Engineering  and  financial  reports,  however,  which  usually 
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involve  points  of  highly  technical  nature,  are  nearly  always  put 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  professional  workers.  Engineering 
reports  are,  of  course,  of  specialized  nature  and  call  for  special 
service  by  men  of  particular  training  and  experience.  Not 
only  must  the  investigator  of  an  engineering  problem  be  an 
engineer;  he  needs  to  have  been  trained  in  a  certain  line  of 
engineering  work.  The  engineering  profession  today  has 
branched  off  into  a  great  many  different  lines,  many  of  which 
a  few  years  ago  were  comparatively  unknown.  The  field  has 
become  so  large,  and  the  amount  of  information  and  learning 
on  the  subject  so  immense,  that  the  all-round  engineer  of  a 
generation  ago  is  today  an  impossible  combination.  Today 
engineers,  either  by  choice  or  circumstances,  become  specialized 
in  particular  branches,  and  aptitude  or  experience  carries 
them  still  further  afield  in  their  development.  For  a  rough 
classification  of  these  specialists,  they  may  be  divided  into  elec- 
trical, mechanical,  mining,  chemical,  and  civil  engineers.  And 
these  various  branches  divide  again  into  other  special  lines 
which  are  more  or  less  correlated  but  which  require  at  the  same 
time  a  special  training  of  a  very  thorough  nature.  These 
branches,  moreover,  as  noted  above,  have  their  own  societies 
and  papers  which  are  periodically  brought  out,  treating  the 
activities  of  the  particular  lines  of  study  and  work  which  they 
cover.  Very  often,  of  course,  engineering  reports  involve 
more  than  one  branch  of  the  engineering  profession.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  employ  separate  engineers  for  each  dif- 
ferent phase  of  the  investigation  provided  the  engineer  in 
charge  is  experienced.  For  example,  a  report  on  a  hydro-elec- 
tric power  plant  may  cover  every  one  of  the  special  branches  of 
engineering  and  still  be  very  satisfactorily  prepared  by  a  single 
man. 

For  All,  Strict  Standards  Imperative 

Whoever  makes  the  report,  outsider  or  insider,  the  essential 
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IS  that  he  shall  maintain  the  standards  of  accuracy,  thorough- 
ness, and  constructiveness,  stated  above. 

That  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  matter  of  the  present 
discussion.  Reports  worked  out  by  insiders  —  amateurs  — 
are  often  defective  in  standard.  The  inside  investigator  may 
take  things  for  granted,  or  possibly  is  not  informed  as  to 
best  methods  of  finding  out  what  he  wants  to  determine. 
Sometimes  he  is  inclined  to  be  suspicious  of  the  professional's 
methods  because  he  does  not  fully  understand  them.  The 
fact  is,  the  standards,  test-methods,  working  maxims,  etc.,  on 
which  the  professional  relies,  are  ^most  of  them,  in  reality,  so 
simple  that  they  may  readily  be  applied  to  any  report. 

Four  Stages 

An  examination  report  falls  into  four  distinct  stages,  dis- 
tinct though  interdependent.  The  proportion  of  attention 
each  requires  varies  according  to  the  case.  These  four  stages 
are: 

1.  Preliminary  analysis. 

2.  Carrying  through  the  investigation. 

3.  Formulation  of  the  result. 

4.  Recommendations. 

Preliminary  Analysis 

The  preliminary  analysis  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  though 
very  generally  neglected  by  the  non-professional  investigation. 
Before  any  investigation  can  be  safely  undertaken,  a  well- 
defined  idea  of  what  it  involves  must  be  developed  in  the  inves- 
tigator's mind.  He  must  understand  clearly  the  purpose  and 
the  scope  of  the  report.  These  he  must  keep  clearly  in  mind 
throughout,  in  assembling  and  arranging  the  data  required  in 
the  investigation.  He  should  plan,  besides,  in  a  comprehensive 
though  tentative  way,  the  course  of  his  investigation. 
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Defining  the  Purpose 

The  purpose  ultimately  in  all  examination  reports,  the  thing 
which  calls  for  the  making  of  a  report,  is  to  determine  the 
desirability  of  some  proposed  action.  With  the  great  majority 
of  business  reports  this  reduces,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
question  of  profitableness,  which  of  course  takes  many  forms 
according  to  the  particular  enterprise  or  situation  under  con- 
sideration. With  many  engineering  reports,  on  the  other 
hand  —  for  instance,  that  of  a  bridge  across  a  river  —  the 
purpose  is  to  determine  a  question  of  convenience  or  safety 
rather  than  profit.  The  same  is  often  true  of  a  report  in  con- 
nection with  a  public  or  semi-public  body. 

In  individual  instances,  the  general  purpose  will  appear  in 
widely  varying  aspects.  The  investigator  should  have  clearly 
in  mind  before  beginning,  exactly  what  the  specific  purpose  is. 

For  example,  in  a  report  upon  an  accident  the  purpose 
might  be : 

1.  To  fix  the  blame. 

2.  To  determine  the  underlying  conditions  which  made  the 

accident  possible. 

3.  To  suggest  methods  of  preventing  a  repetition. 

Purpose  Fixed  by  the  "  Client  *• 

The  specific  purpose  is  settled  not  by  the  investigator  but  by 
the  '*  client " —  the  person  or  persons  for  whom  the  report  is 
prepared.  If  the  report  is  prepared  by  an  outsider,  the  rela- 
tion is  literally  that  of  expert  and  client.  It  is  not  always 
recognized  that  even  if  the  report  is  prepared  by  a  member  of 
the  organization,  temporarily  assigned,  the  relation  is  essen- 
tially the  same.  The  instructions  given  the  investigator 
usually  state  pretty  definitely  what  he  is  to  look  for.  The 
more  definite  these  instructions,  as  a  rule,  the  better  the  chance 
of  satisfactory  results. 
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Determining  the  Scope 

The  investigator  must  next  determine  as  definitely  as  he  can 
the  scope  of  his  report.  By  that  is  meant  the  nature  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  procedure  required  for  solving  his  prob- 
lem. 

The  scope  of  the  report  is  usually  defined  by  the  character 
of  the  subject  matter.  It  may  vary  greatly.  For  example,  the 
scope  of  a  report  covering  the  possibilities  of  driving  a  tunnel 
under  a  certain  river,  would  be  completely  different  from  one 
made  on  a  going  business  concern. 

Purpose  and  Scope  Discriminated 

The  scope  of  a  report  on  a  gold  mining  proposition  would 
be  altogether  different  from  one  covering  a  motor  truck  manu- 
facturing business,  though  the  purpose  might  be  the  same  in 
each  case. 

The  purpose  of  the  report  upon  the  mining  proposition  might 
be  to  determine  the  ability  of  the  mine  to  earn  money.  The 
scope  of  that  report  would  include  the  investigation  of  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

1.  Geology  and  mineralization  of  the  lands. 

2.  Availability  for  extraction  and  preparation. 

3.  Labor  and  mining  conditions. 

4.  Estimate  of  returns  upon  the  investment. 

The  purpose  of  the  report,  say  to  a  banking  house,  on  a 
motor  truck  business  might  be  to  determine  the  ability  to  earn 
on  the  investment  akeady  established  or  upon  an  investment 
to  be  made.  The  bank  might  be  contemplating  the  purchase  of 
bonds  of  the  concern,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  business.  Such  a  report,  to  be  complete  in  its 
scope,  would  have  to  cover : 

I.  The  physical  end  of  the  business  and  a  valuation  of  real 
estate,  buildings,  and  equipment. 
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2.  The  legal  aspects,  as  to  the  corporation,  the  scope  of  the 

charter,  the  patent  rights,  possible  infringements,  etc 

3.  Character  of  the  truck  produced  in  comparison  with 

competitive  models. 

4.  Economical  building  of  trucks,  which  includes  a  study 

of  source  of  materials,  labor  situation,  transportation 
facilities  and  economical  manufacturing. 

5.  Earnings  and  expenses,  based  on  past  production,  which 

should  include  a  complete  analysis  of  the  business 
from  a  financial  standpoint. 

6.  Possibilities  of  increase  of  production  and  sales,  showing 

the  security  of  the  investment  and  the  rate  of  return. 

Scope  Fixed  by  Investigator 

What  the  scope  of  a  particular  report  must  be,  what  pro- 
cedure is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose  desired  by  the 
"  client,"  can  be  decided  only  by  the  investigator  who  sees  the 
situation  at  first  hand. 

Not  even  the  investigator,  moreover,  can  always  determine 
the  scope  with  entire  precision  in  advance.  Unexpected  ele- 
ments present  themselves,  requiring  a  change  of  treatment  A 
problem  that  appeared  at  first  comparatively  simple  proves  to 
demand  elaborate  study.  A  notable  example  is  that  of  the 
Panama  Canal:  At  the  time  the  type  of  canal  to  be  under- 
taken was  being  decided  by  the  Board  of  Engineers,  it  was 
found  that  the  tide-level  canal  would  require  a  great  deal  of 
further  study.  The  commission  did  not  want  to  spend  the 
time  that  would  be  required,  and  finally  made  a  compromise 
The  same  thing  happens  repeatedly  in  the  reports  within  an 
organization.  The  shifting  of  responsibilities  to  another  de- 
partment sometimes  develops  unforeseen  difficulties,  requiring 
further  changes. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  problem  that  seems  complicated  some- 
times clears  up  unexpectedly  after  actual  investigation  begins. 
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The  Expert's  Advantage 

At  this  point  the  advantage  of  the  expert,  particularly  the 
professional  investigator,  appears.  A  certain  firm  of  engineers 
that  has  specialized  in  water-supply  studies  can  tell  pretty 
clearly  in  advance  just  about  how  much  work  will  be  required 
in  a  given  case.  Another  firm  that  has  made  a  number  of 
traction  reports  for  American  cities  is  able  to  make  a  fairly 
close  preliminary  estimate  not  only  of  the  range  of  investiga- 
tion that  will  give  results,  but  of  the  order  in  which  to  proceed. 

The  final  step  of  the  preliminary  stage  consists  of  laying  out 
a  tentative  plan  of  operation.  Usually  investigations  have  to  be 
made  in  a  limited  time.  To  use  his  time  to  the  best  advantage 
the  investigator  should  plan  in  advance  his  methods  of  securing 
the  data  which  he  desires.  Whenever  possible,  vital  and  control- 
ling data  should  be  sought  first.  If  they  can  be  obtained  early  in 
the  time  allotted  the  investigator  can  often  foresee  the  further 
course  of  his  study  and  perhaps  complete  his  task  in  less  time. 

One  aid  to  this  is  a  quiet  preliminary  survey  of  the  entire 
situation  in  company  with  someone  familiar  with  the  circum- 
stances. In  this  first  survey  there  is  no  effort  to  study  the 
case,  merely  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  it. 

Take  for  example  the  survey  of  an  electric  interurban  rail- 
way. The  investigator  plans  to  go  over  the  lines,  makes  a 
rear-end  inspection  of  the  tracks,  visits  power-houses,  sub-sta- 
tions, car-bams,  storage  yards,  etc.  From  such  observations 
he  obtains  a  general  impression  of : 

1.  The  character  of  construction  and  equipment. 

2.  The  condition  of  road-bed  and  rolling  stock. 

3.  The  character  of  country  and  towns  served. 

4.  Facilities  for  service. 

When  this  has  been  done,  he  is  informed  and  ready  to  go  into 
details  of  examination  of  the  railroad  from  the  legal,  engineer- 
ing, and  business  aspects. 
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Advantage  of  the  Guiding  Outline 

It  is  of  great  assistance  also  to  have  at  hand  the  outlines  of 
one  or  more  investigations  of  a  somewhat  similar  gtntni 
nature.  The  detailed  circumstances  may  differ  considerably, 
but  the  outlines  will  help  to  suggest  a  tentative  order  by  which 
to  proceed.  In  Chapter  XXIV  are  given  some  general  outlines 
worked  out  for  investigations  of  various  types,  which  may  be 
used  in  this  way. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

EXAMINATION  REPORTS  —  INVESTIGATION 

Descartes  on  "  Method '' 

As  the  subject  of  an  investigation  is  always  a  specific  prob- 
lem, the  details  of  procedure  vary  with  every  case.  Funda- 
mentally, however,  the  method  of  all  careful  investigation  is 
the  same. 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  the  great  thinker,  Descartes, 
formulated  his  "  Method  of  Rightly  Conducting  the  Reason  " 
as  follows : 

.  .  .  Instead  of  the  great  number  of  precepts  of  which 
Logic  is  composed,  I  believe  that  the  four  following  would 
prove  perfectly  sufficient  for  me,  provided  I  took  the  firm 
and  unwavering  resolution  never  in  a  single  instance  to  fail 
in  observing  them. 

The  first  was  never  to  accept  anything  for  true  which  I 
did  not  clearly  know  to  be  such;  that  is  to  say,  carefully  to 
avoid  precipitancy  and  prejudice,  and  to  comprise  nothing 
more  in  my  judgment  than  what  was  presented  to  my  mind 
so  clearly  and  distinctly  as  to  exclude  all  ground  of  doubt. 

The  second,  to  divide  each  of  the  difficulties  under  exami- 
nation into  as  many  parts  as  possible,  and  as  might  be  neces- 
sary for  its  adequate  solution. 

The  third,  to  conduct  my  thoughts  in  such  order  that,  by 
commencing  with  objects  the  simplest  and  easiest  to  know,  I 
might  ascend  by  little  and  little,  and,  as  it  were,  step  by  step, 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  more  complex;  assigning  in  thought 
a  certain  order  even  to  those  objects  which  in  their  own  na- 
ture do  not  follow  a  natural  sequence  relatively  to  one  an- 
other. 

And  the  last,  in  every  case  to  make  enumerations  so  com- 
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plete,  and  reviews  so  general,  that  I  should  be  certain  of 
having  omitted  nothing. 


9C 
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Application  to  Common  Life 

These  are  the  same  principles,  essentially,  as  all  of  tis  use  in 
determining  problems  of  personal  conduct.  They  apply  no 
less  to  the  problems  of  an  examination  report.  In  carrying  |^ 
through  an  extended  study  of  materials  in  a  laboratory,  in 
estimating  the  production  possibilities  of  an  industrial  plant, 
in  studying  the  market  for  a  new  product,  we  work  in  the 
same  way,  only  more  elaborately,  as  when  we  check  the  read-  | 
ing  of  a  gas  meter,  or  a  waiter's  memorandum,  before  paying 
a  bill. 


I 


"  First  Aid  "  Suggestions 

The  man  who  has  been  professionally  trained  to  investiga- 
tion applies  these  principles  almost  without  conscious  thought. 
Automatically,  it  seems,  his  mind  recognizes  the  type  problem 
in  the  specific  case.  The  following  suggestions  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  to  business  investigations  are  prepared 
rather  for  the  beginner  in  the  field,  for  the  man  in  any  line  of 
business  who  has  occasionally  the  responsibility  of  making  an 
important  investigation  —  or  of  having  it  made  for  him  by 
someone  else.  They  will  help  to  make  it  easier  to  evaluate 
roughly  a  proposed  investigation  and  form  some  idea  of  — 

1.  What  can  be  done  in  a  given  case. 

2.  What  is  presumably  the  best  way  to  go  to  work. 

These  pages  do  not,  of  course,  profess  to  treat  exhaustively 
so  broad  a  subject,  nor  to  present  anything  new  to  the  trained 
specialist.  They  touch  only  the  high  spots  with  examples 
taken  from  actual  cases  to  illustrate  by  suggestion.  Some  of 
the  actual  reports  to  which  reference  is  made  are  of  consid- 
erable magnitude  and  of  unusual  character.     They  have  been   ^ 
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selected,  rather  than  others  of  simpler  form,  because  of  certain 
features  in  them  which  may  be  applied  generally. 

The  "  mechanics  "  of  report-making  as  applied  by  the  expe- 
rienced worker  must  be  left  largely  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
reader  for  his  individual  case.  With  respect  to  the  use  of 
forms,  for  example,  or  of  graphic  devices,  maps  and  charts, 
etc.,  only  the  possibilities  may  here  be  touched  upon. 

Investigator's  Attitude  of  Mind 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  most  important  factor  in 
investigation  is  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  investigator.  His 
attitude  must  be  largely  that  of  the  scientist :  accurate,  dispas- 
sionate, and  thorough.  Besides  that,  moreover,  it  must  have 
practical  effectiveness. 

• 
Honesty,  Accuracy,  Impartiality 

First  of  all,  the  investigator's  work  must  be  honest  and  un- 
biased. Report  making  is  never  special  pleading.  A  lawyer, 
in  working  out  a  brief  for  a  case,  may  be  concerned  merely 
to  establish  a  preconceived  point,  whether  true  or  not,  but  the 
report- writer,  in  his  investigation,  seeks  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
of  the  matter  under  study.  He  must,  therefore,  maintain 
always  an  open  mind,  and  welcome  information,  whatever  its 
sotu^ce  or  nature. 

Impartiality  requires  that  the  investigator  refrain  from 
premature  expression  of  opinion.  During  the  development  of 
a  case  he  must  have  an  attitude  of  -mind  similar  to  that  of  a 
judge  on  the  bench.  He  is  a  gatherer  of  information,  and 
reserves  any  opinion  or  recommendation.  He  may  probably 
be  asked  for  an  opinion  and  perhaps  for  a  recommendation 
during  the  process  of  the  inquiry,  but  he  should  be  strictly  on 
his  guard  until  his  analysis  of  the  situation  is  complete.  And 
then  his  recommendation  should  be  made  only  through  the 
proper  channels. 


•*^^ 
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Thoroughness 

In  the  second  place,  the  investigator's  work  must  be  thor- 
ough. This  does  not  mean  that  every  report  undertaken  must 
be  exhaustive  in  every  phase  and  detail.  The  judgment  of  the 
investigator  should  measure  the  thoroughness  required  by  — 

1.  Time  allotted  for  reporting. 

2.  Purpose  of  investigation. 

3.  Data  available. 

Nor  does  it  mean  wasting  effort  in  unnecessary  detail. 

Thoroughness  implies  patience.  It  is  necessary  that  inves- 
tigations be  made  methodically  and  slowly  in  order  to  obtain 
reliable  results.  One  thing  which  the  investigator  should  bear 
in  mind  is  —  not  to  be  pushed  and  rushed,  so  as  to  be  unable  to 
proceed  with  the  report  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself. 
A  report  produced  with  such  a  handicap  will  almost  certainly 
be  unsatisfactory  and  reflect  discredit  upon  the  investigator. 

Energy  and  Alertness 

Successful  carrying  through  of  an  investigation  requires,  in 
addition,  the  practical  characteristics  of  energy  and  versatility, 
the  ability  to  catch  and  follow  a  clue,  and  the  sense  of  the 
significance  of  all  elements  in  the  case,  however  small.  Every 
investigation  grows  out  of  a  definite  need,  some  difficulty  to  be 
removed,  or  some  proposed  benefit  to  be  tested.  But  the  ex- 
tent of  the  study  which  it  is  economical  and  profitable  to  make 
varies  with  every  case.  It  is  entirely  possible  for  a  subject  to 
be  "  engineered  to  death." 

Judgment  and  Balance 

For  the  amateur,  vision  and  perspective  with  regard  to  the 
matter  in  hand  are  at  first  difficult;  unessential  details  some- 
times mislead  him.  Judgment  and  balance  are  absolutely  es- 
sential.    The  investigator  must  estimate  truly  the  importance 
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of  particular  items  in  relation  to  the  matter  of  the  report. 
He  might  suspect,  for  example,  that  the  bolts  which  are  used  in 
a  certain  plant  are  costing  too  much  money  in  labor  in  com- 
parison with  what  they  could  be  purchased  for  in  the  open 
market,  but  the  entire  item  probably  would  be  too  small  in 
comparison  with  the  total  to  be  of  any  consequence.  To  go 
into  the  matter  would  be  losing  valuable  time  from  the  investi- 
gation of  more  important  things. 

President  Humphreys  of  Stevens  Institute  remarks,  in  his 
"  Lecture  Notes  on  Business  Engineering  " : 

I  remember  seeing  a  report  on  a  large  plant  containing 
some  miles  of  railroad  trestle,  which  gave  in  exact  detail  the 
size  of  every  sill,  every  post,  cap,  corbel  and  stringer  in  the 
entire  work,  the  list  occupying  a  good  many  pages  of  legal 
cap;  and  the  entire  trestle  was  rotten  to  an  extent  that  it  was 
not  even  fit  for  firewood,  and  the  only  thing  that  was  really 
necessary  to  know  about  it  was  the  expense  of  pulling  it 
down  and  hauling  it  away.  The  man  who  made  this  report 
was  probably  a  very  painstaking  engineer,  but  lacked  some- 
thing in  his  make-up. 

Keeping  constantly  in  mind  the  broad  features  of  the  project 
under  examination  promotes  also  versatility  and  readiness  of 
mind,  so  that  any  new  features  that  may  suddenly  develop  may 
be  investigated  if  they  appear  of  sufficient  importance. 

Working  Hypotheses 

Almost  from  the  first  the  investigator  is  bound  to  have  in 
mind  some  tentative  conclusion,  some  *'  theory  "  or  "  working 
hypothesis."  One  leading  engineer  remarks :  "  A  skilful 
investigator  may  formulate  and  alter  his  working  hypothesis 
a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  his  work,  and  perhaps  come  back 
at  last  to  the  one  he  started  with.  Skill  shows  in  the  tact  and 
reasonableness  with  which  this  hypothesis  is  framed,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  it  is  altered  to  fit  the  facts." 
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Advantage  of  Elxperience 

In  this,  of  course,  the  experienced  investigator  has  a  great  \ 
advantage.  The  beginner  must  make  up  by  extra  carefuhiess  j 
for  the  automatic  knowledge  of  the  expert  The  essential  dif- 
ference is  in  the  speed  of  procedure.  The  experience  of  the 
old  hand  indicates  what  to  look  for  and  where  to  look.  The 
amateur,  even  without  guidance,  may  eventually  obtain  the 
same  result,  but  only  through  greater  effort. 

The  process  of  study  by  a  skilled  invest igjator  on  cases 
which  are  usual  with  him  may  seem  to  the  management  of  the 
concern  under  investigation  to  be  cursory  and  insufficient 
The  finished  report,  however,  if  reviewed  hy  the  same  man- 
agement, would  be  a  surprise  in  its  completeness  and  broad 
view.  In  other  words,  reports  are  made  by  direct  action 
against  vital  points.  By  the  trained  mind  vital  points  are 
readily  recognized,  and  the  attendant  data,  in  most  cases,  are 
soon  obtained.  » 

Matter  of  Fact  and  Matter  of  Opinion 

Some  investigations  involve  chiefly  testing  the  accuracy  of 
statements  of  fact.  An  example  of  this  was  the  independent 
estimate  of  cost  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  water  project  in  Cali- 
fornia, made  by  desire  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company. 
For  such  an  investigation  it  is  important  to  look  at  the  facts  , 
from  different  view-points,  to  obtain  more  detailed  statements,  I 
or  to  have  measurements  and  observations  taken  over  again,  * 
under  as  favorable  conditions  as  possible,  by  other  persons. 

Other  investigations  involve  essentially  an  estimate  of  prob- 
able future  occurrences,  or  of  the  probable  course  of  public 
opinion.  An  example  is  foimd  in  the  report  prepared  some 
years  ago  for  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  on  linoleum  and  y 
its  advertising  possibilities.  For  investigations  of  this  sort  it 
is  desirable  to  have  some  method  of  learning  the  opinion  of 
representative  persons,  through  questionnaires  and  personal 
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interviews.  It  is  important  to  know  what  to  look  for,  where 
to  look,  how  to  check  up,  on  others  as  well  as  on  oneself,  and 
where  to  stop.  With  a  questionnaire  the  investigator  mus^ 
determine  with  care  not  only  whom  to  address  but  how  to 
word  the  inquiry.  With  personal  interviews  he  must  deter- 
mine not  merely  what  persons  to  select  for  conferences  but  how 
they  may  best  be  approached. 

"  Library  Work ''  and  Field  Work 

In  cases  of  considerable  complexity,  it  is  often  found  that 
the  procedure  of  investigation  must  be  in  the  following  order : 

1.  Survey  of  situation. 

2.  Lining  up  available  data. 

3.  Determination  of  additional  information  required. 

4.  Blocking  out  of  several  ways  to  obtain  such  informa- 

tion. 

5.  Carrying  through  the  accepted  plan. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  in  connection  with  their 
marketing  investigations,  summarize  these  steps  in  two  gen- 
eral stages :     "  Library  Work  "  and  "  Field  Work." 

•*  Library  Work  " 

In  nearly  every  field  of  study  there  exists  some  body  of 
information  already  collected,  codified,  and  established  by  re- 
peated experience.  To  a  large  degree  the  work  of  any  par- 
ticular investigation  consists  in  determining  the  precise  relation 
of  the  case  under  consideration  to  this  general  body  of  knowl- 
edge ;  once  that  is  determined  the  proper  action  may  be  obvious. 
This  body  of  codified  knowledge  is  increasing  rapidly,  with  the 
fuller  systems  of  record  and  the  constant  intercommunication 
of  modem  times. 

Books  and  Articles 

These  collected  data  include  in  the  first  place,  discussions  of 
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the  subject  in  hand  in  books  and  articles.     Every  branch 
industrial  and  technical  activity  today  has  its  standard  mani 
of  practice,  constantly  increasing  in  number.     The  useful  im 
issued  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Newark  Public  Library  uni 
the  title  of  "  1600  Business  Books,"  now  includes  more 
two  thousand  titles.     Some  of  these  may  very  likely  bear 
the  case  in  hand.     It  is  still  more  likely  that  the  subject 
been  discussed,  not  once  but  many  times,  in  the  columns 
business  or  technical  journals  or  trade  papers,  or  in  the 
bulletins  which  are  issued  in  an  increasing  stream  by  govei 
ment  bureaus,  trade  associations,  etc.     This  material  is  pro! 
ably  accessible  in  the  public  library  or  in  the  special  libraries 
trade  associations  or  business  houses. 

Information  Partially  Correlated 

There  is  in  addition,  in  every  line,  a  much  larger  mass  0 
data  which  are  not  yet  formulated  in  connected  shape.  Sue 
information,  more  or  less  correlated,  is  to  be  found  in  th 
period  reports  issued  by  public  bodies  which  are  discussed  i 
Chapter  XX :  in  publications  like  the  census  reports,  the  rc 
ports  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  on  mining,  minera 
ogy,  water  supply,  agriculture ;  in  manuals  like  '*  Poor's  "  an 
"  Moody's  " ;  in  pamphlets  issued  by  voluntary  association 
such  as  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States;  b 
leading  financial  and  commercial  houses,  etc. 

Value  of  "  Library  Study  " 

This  existing  information,  however  extensive,  may  no 
carry  the  investigator  very  far.  The  progress  of  events  i 
constantly  revealing  inaccuracies  in  the  body  of  formulate! 
knowledge.  The  case  in  hand  may  have  complexities  not  pre 
viously  allowed  for.  With  every  matter  of  much  importance 
—  legal  obligations,  the  risk  of  money  or  life,  etc,  there  is  3 
point  where  the  body  of  existing  knowledge  must  be  supplej 
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Rented  by  fresh  observation  taken  at  first  hand  and  carefully 
^iterpreted  and  generalized. 

The  library  study,  however,  is  usually  a  prerequisite.  It 
Srives  the  proper  background  and  indicates  where  the  investi- 
Srator  can  profitably  go  fiuther.  To  the  professional  the  col- 
lected data  will  be  already  familiar.  To  the  man  for  whom 
^ivestigation  is  merely  an  incident,  perhaps  an  interruption  of 
■^is  regular  duties,  as  is  the  fact  in  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances, the  library  work,  informing  him  of  what  other  inves- 
:Sgators  have  done,  is  almost  always  an  important  first  step. 

There  is  an  additional  reason  for  the  library  work.  Often 
:>rinted  reports,  government  regulations,  mortgages,  court  or- 
ders, legal  opinions,  etc.,  are  necessary  for  citation  in  the  final 
r-eport.  In  every  case  the  original  should  be  available,  either 
accompanying  the  report,  in  the  files,  or  accessible  for  refer- 
ence if  required.  Lawyers  usually  want  certified  copies  in 
such  cases,  but  the  investigator  must  use  his  judgment  in  each 
instance  as  to  the  necessity. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
EXAMINATION  REPORTS  —  FIELD  WORK 

Personal  Interviews 

For  this  discussion  of  the  vital  part  of  an  investigation,  the 
field  work,  illustrations  have  been  selected  chiefly  from  the 
more  extensive  and  elaborate  reports  prepared  by  special  in- 
vestigfators  on  financial  or  operating  conditions.  It  is  in  con- 
nection with  such  reports  that  the  task  of  investigation  is  most 
difikult.  The  technique  developed  by  experienced  investiga- 
tors may  be  applied  with  advantage  in  the  simpler  problems  of 
ordinary  cases. 

Personal  interviews  play  a  very  large  part  in  the  field  work 
of  an  investigation.  Practically  all  information  of  impor- 
tance, particularly  in  preparing  financial  and  organization  re- 
ports, is  either  obtained  or  confirmed  by  word  of  mouth. 
The  persons  interviewed  are  primarily,  of  course,  the  higher 
officials  engaged  in  the  management  of  the  concern  under 
study. 

As  early  as  possible,  it  is  well  to  talk  over  the  situation  and 
the  ways  in  which  it  may  be  handled  with  someone  sufficiently 
informed  as  to  both  places  and  persons  of  the  locality  where 
the  data  are  to  be  obtained.  After  the  first  steps  have  been  laid 
out  —  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  entire  procedure  be  closely 
planned  in  advance  —  letters  of  introduction  should  be  fur- 
nished the  investigator,  or  instructions  given  to  subordinates 
that  will  facilitate  his  work.  When  a  certain  amount  of  se- 
crecy is  necessary  this  point  is  very  important.  If  the  inves- 
tigator is  not  properly  identified  and  the  object  of  his  work  is 
not  made  clear  to  the  persons  he  must  meet,  both  delay  and 
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annoyance  may  ensue  and  the  intimate  and  authoritative  infor- 
mation wanted  will  not  be  readily  available. 

Questioning 

As  to  the  character  of  questions  to  be  asked  in  his  interviews 
no  specific  instructions  can  be  given.  The  questions  must  be 
clearly  put  to  bring  out  some  "  point "  which  the  investigator 
is  after.  What  the  point  is  may  or  may  not  be  explained  to 
the  man  being  questioned;  usually  not.  If  the  first  question 
does  not  bring  the  answer  required  the  investigator  should 
ask  others,  but  take  care  always  to  frame  them  so  that  they 
are  business-like.  The  investigator  should  avoid  amateurish 
questions,  and  also  such  as  assume  on  his  part  a  knowledge  of 
the  situation  g^reater  than  that  of  the  man  being  questioned. 
He  should  avoid,  that  is,  setting  up  in  the  mind  of  the  man 
under  investigation  any  prejudice  or  antagonism. 

Tact  and  Courtesy 

The  investigator  should  be  at  all  times  courteous  and  atten- 
tive. No  one  will  open  up  to  a  listener  who  is  domineering 
or  preoccupied.  Even  if  the  conversation  turns  to  matters  out- 
side of  the  trend  of  the  investigation  he  should  be  diplomatic 
in  his  efforts  to  return  to  the  subject.  Skilful  handling  of 
questioning,  in  fact,  requires  knowledge  of  himian  nature  and 
the  ability  to  get  information  without  ruffling.  For  that,  expe- 
rience is  necessary. 

One  of  the  best  known  men  in  Brazil  is  an  American,  Mr. 
B)angton,  the  operator  of  several  public  utilities.  An  Ameri- 
can engineer,  visiting  Brazil  on  a  business  project,  called  on 
Mr.  Byington  without  introduction,  in  the  hope  of  getting  some 
information.  The  talk  ranged  far  and  wide,  touching  topics 
utterly  removed  from  the  special  interest  of  the  caller.  As  it 
progressed,  however,  the  host  talked  more  and  more  freely,  not 
only  of  the  specific  matters  about  which  the  visitor  had  ven- 
tured to  inquire  but  of  other  matters  of  somewhat  confidential 
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nature  —  rates  of  return  on  investments,  franchise  restrictions, 
costs  of  installation,  etc.  When  his  caller  rose  at  last  to  go, 
Mr.  Byington  stated  that  a  great  many  Americans  called  on 
him  for  similar  information  but  that  he  had  never  before 
given  so  freely  or  so  willingly  and  that  the  reason  was  due  en- 
tirely to  the  caller's  courteous  attitude  and  method  of  question- 
ing. Many  Americans,  he  said,  came  with  a  domineering  atti- 
tude demanding  information,  because  they  were  Americans. 
To  those  men  he  gave  nothing. 

Questioning  Subordinates 

The  upper  officials,  once  their  co-operation  is  secured,  will 
usually  put  the  investigator  in  proper  touch  with  the  sources 
of  information  desired.  These  sources,  according  to  the  kind 
of  information  which  is  sought,  will  vary  widely.  They  may 
cover  perhaps  every  part  of  the  business  from  the  legal  de- 
partment to  the  janitor.  If  information  is  obtained  from 
these  sources  which  seems  at  variance  with  that  given  by 
higher  authorities,  the  investigator  should  look  into  the  differ- 
ence at  once,  but  he  should  avoid  any  suggestion  of  suspicion. 
It  will  be  foimd  that  practically  never  are  wrong  statements 
wilfully  made  by  a  man  in  a  responsible  position.  They  arc 
usually  made  in  good  faith  but  are  sometimes  based  on  wrong 
data,  sometimes,  indeed  they  are  mere  guesses.  Sometimes 
men  in  minor  positions  will  give  positive  opinions  and  quote 
statistics  which  are  erroneous  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  an  investigation  of  an  interurban 
railway  in  Massachusetts,  a  consolidation  of  several  smaller 
systems.  The  president  accompanied  the  investigator  on  the 
inspection  trip  and  at  all  times  was  careful  to  hear  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  which  were  put  to  the  various  superintend- 
ents and  operating  officials.  He  did  this,  it  later  developed, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  deluding  the  investigator  but  to  make 
certain  that  misinformation  was  not  given. 
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Keeping  Notes 

The  investigator  should  keep  copious  notes:  he  should  not 
rely  for  any  important  features  upon  his  memory.  If  the  in- 
vestigation is  not  in  secret  no  one  objects  to  having  his  state- 
ments taken  down  in  note  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  a 
steadying  influence.  A  man  under  investigation  will  be  more 
careful  as  to  accuracy  of  detail,  if  he  knows  that  his  state- 
ments are  being  written  down.  He  is  apt  to  be  more  loose  in 
his  statement  of  facts  if  he  is  allowed  to  talk  without  refresh- 
ing his  memory  from  the  records. 

As  to  methods  in  note-taking,  the  suggestions  made  in 
Chapter  XXXIV  of  this  volume  will  be  found  useful.  The 
following  additional  points  have  special  bearing  on  field 
work: 

1.  A  loose  leaf  note-book,  pocket  size,  and  with  a  stiff  back, 

is  most  convenient  both  for  handy  jotting  down  of 
items  and  for  sorting  and  grouping  data  in  the  course 
of  the  inquiry. 

2.  Common  abbreviations  in  ordinary  script  are  on  the 

whole  more  convenient  than  shorthand,  which  may 
be  difficult  to  read  when  "  cold  " —  and  which  cannot 
be  used  by  an  associate. 

3.  Specially  ruled  paper  for  tables,  percentages,  etc.,  is 

often  very  useful  for  quick  copying  of  important 
data. 

4.  Matters  of  similar  nature  should  be  placed  together  — 

even  in  the  first  rough  notes.  The  fact  that  the  same 
interview  presents  information  regarding  population 
and  labor  troubles  does  not  make  it  desirable  to  group 
these  dissimilar  items  together. 

Constant  sorting  and  checking  over  of  the  notes  both  saves 
time  and  gives  the  investigator  a  ready  and  increasing  familiar- 
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ity  with  his  case.  It  enables  him  to  catch  absurdities  and 
errors,  to  make  sure  that  important  data  are  fully  stated,  and 
to  determine  what  additional  material  is  needed.  ' 

Checks  for  Data 

It  is  advisable  to  have  at  hand  rough  checks  in  terms  of 
experience  or  known  facts,  in  order  to  eliminate  chances  for 
absurdities  or  misstatements.  For  example,  the  value  of  real 
estate  may  be  given  by  someone's  testimony.  If  this  estimate 
is  checked  up  against  values  per  acre,  or  per  front  foot,  in  the 
terms  of  real  estate  in  the  same  section  or  in  sections  familiar 
to  the  investigator,  the  value  of  the  real  estate  can  be  more  or 
less  checked.  This  method  of  checking  can  also  be  used  with 
buildings  on  the  basis  of  values  per  square  foot  or  per  cubic 
foot.  The  cost  of  materials  can  be  checked  on  the  unit  basis 
or  per  pound  basis.  The  reported  pay-roll  can  be  checked  by 
the  number  of  men  employed  and  their  hours,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  unit  per  hour  or  per  man,  etc.,  etc.  Experience  in 
these  matters  minimizes  the  danger  of  accepting  incorrect 
statements. 

The  constant  need  of  such  caution  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  instance.  In  the  examination  of  a  certain  street 
railway  system,  the  accounting  department  submitted  the  earn- 
ings and  expenses  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  and  the 
management  used  these  figures  as  the  basis  for  the  full  year's 
business,  by  multiplying  each  item  by  two.  This  gave  erro- 
neous results,  for  these  reasons : 

The  amount  of  traffic  in  the  simimer  months  is  considerably 
higher  than  during  the  winter  months  so  that  the  number  of 
passengers  hauled  was  not  at  all  the  same  for  the  first  six 
months  as  for  the  other  half  of  the  year.  The  maintenance  of 
track  and  equipment  is  usually  taken  care  of  in  the  summer 
months  and  does  not  appear  as  a  charge  except  as  performed. 
These  two  points,  as  well  as  some  others,  indicated  that  al- 
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though  the  records  of  the  accounting  department  were  correct, 
the  results  obtained  from  the  assumptions  were  wrong. 

Data  to  be  Furnished  by  Other  Persons 

In  an  investigation  of  any  magnitude  there  is  constant  need 
of  obtaining  written  or  printed  data  from  persons  who  are 
interviewed  or  from  different  departments  —  the  stores  de- 
partment, the  purchasing  department,  etc.,  in  the  form  of  finan- 
cial statements,  operating  data,  maps,  and  like  matter.  It  will 
usually  be  found  to  be  advisable  to  go  over  this  material  item  by 
item  with  somebody  fully  familiar  with  it.  That  will  avoid  er- 
rors and  very  possibly  the  unnecessary  labor  of  preparing  data 
which  can  readily  be  obtained  otherwise.  It  will  also  be  found 
advisable  to  have  all  such  information  ready  at  hand  before 
the  investigator  leaves.  When  important  information  has  to 
be  sent  on  later  there  is  a  large  chance  for  error  and  delay. 

First-hand  Observation 

On  any  points  of  serious  character  and  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  vital,  the  investigator  must  not  rely  on 
second-hand  information.  He  must  ascertain  the  real  facts 
himself  or  through  his  assistants  as  the  case  may  be.  For 
example,  a  hasty  survey  of  a  certain  steam  railroad  in  the 
South  showed  that  the  number,  the  length,  and  the  age  of 
wooden  trestles  on  a  considerable  part  of  the  main  line  con- 
stituted the  controlling  factor  and  the  one  requiring  the  most 
study.  This  study  was  taken  up  with  the  chief  engineer  and 
the  bridge  engineer  of  the  railroad  and  each  structure  analyzed 
on  the  railroad  profile  map.  In  the  *'  rear-end  examination  " 
of  the  railroad  some  of  the  larger  trestles  were  closely  exam- 
ined. The  operating  officials  considered  the  trestles  entirely 
safe  and  of  no  serious  hazard  in  the  handling  of  traffic.  In- 
quiry developed  the  fact,  however,  that  through  night  trains 
had  been  changed  by  other  connecting  railroads  from  this  road 
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to  a  more  roundabout  route,  indicating  that  this  hazard  was 
real  in  the  eyes  of  the  officials  of  the  connecting  railroads. 
Without  first-hand  observation  by  the  investigator  this  impor- 
tant fact  would  not  have  been  discovered. 

Common  Sense 

The  exercise  of  common  sense  must  be  ever  present  in  every 
phase  of  an  investigation.  It  is  the  investigator's  first  quali- 
fication. Common  sense  is  obtained  only  by  experience  and 
training.  One  evidence  of  the  real  advance  the  world  has 
made  is  the  fact  that  whereas  formerly  only  men  of  years 
were  thought  to  be  possessed  of  this  characteristic,  today  men 
develop  it  much  earlier.  Today  even  young  men  successfully 
administer  responsible  positions  because  training  is  more  diverse 
and  effective  than  in  former  years  and  is  obtained  earlier  in  life. 

Questionnaires 

Information  is  often  obtained  through  the  medium  of  ques- 
tionnaires or  form  reports.  These  vary  in  nature  and  no  set 
rule  is  applicable  to  all.  A  water-power  project,  for  example, 
can  be  studied  without  visiting  the  site.  From  maps  and  topo- 
graphic sheets  issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the 
essential  data  can  be  obtained,  covering  such  points  as  the  area 
and  character  of  drainage  above  the  proposed  site ;  the  run-off 
and  storage  possibilities;  the  amount  of  power  available;  the 
rough  estimate  of  cost  of  development.  Similar  detail  infor- 
mation regarding  these  points  may  be  gathered  by  means  of 
questionnaires. 

Questionnaires  were  largely  used  in  investigating  the  possi- 
bilities of  American  industrial  plants  in  connection  with  mak- 
ing ammunitions  and  supplies  for  the  United  States  govern- 
ment previous  to  the  declaration  of  war  on  Germany.  Valu- 
able and  reliable  data  were  obtained  in  this  way  for  further 
classification  in  Washington. 
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The  reports  made  by  financial  mantials  such  as  "  Poor's  " 
and  "  Moody's  "  obtain  all  of  their  data  from  statements  made 
on  questionnaire  forms,  and  filled  out  by  officers  in  charge  of 
the  corporations  reported. 

Advertising  agencies  make  extensive  use  of  the  question- 
naire method.  An  excellent  form  of  this  kind  is  given  in 
Chapter  XXVII  of  this  book.  The  width  of  its  range  may  be 
indicated  by  the  following  summary  of  the  main  divisions,  each 
of  which  is  followed  by  a  series  of  questions : 

1.  Nature  of  article 

2.  Field  of  operations  or  sales 

3.  Buyers,  users,  or  consumers 

4.  Management,  financial,  general 

5.  Shop  and  operating  conditions 

6.  Shipping  facilities  and  methods  of  handling  orders 

7.  Trade  and  marketing  conditions 

8.  Selling  points  of  product 

9.  Kinds  of  appeal 

10.  Competition,  weak  or  strong 

1 1 .  Sales  organization  policy  and  methods 

12.  Advertising  organization  policy  and  methods 

13.  Advertising  media 

14.  House  organs 

In  making  up  questionnaires  there  is  one  point  always  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  namely :  the  danger  of  overdoing.  The  subject 
is  apt  to  carry  beyond  points  of  necessity  by  its  interest  to  the 
one  preparing  it.  With  personal  investigation  by  first-hand 
questioning  the  danger  of  overdoing  is  much  less.  There  is 
at  least  much  less  risk  of  stirring  opposition. 

Combination  of  Questionnaire  and  Interview 

Certain  concerns,  especially  interested  in  marketing  investi- 
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Personal  Interviews 

For  this  discussion  of  the  vital  part  of  an  investigation,  the 
field  work,  illustrations  have  been  selected  chiefly  from  the 
more  extensive  and  elaborate  reports  prepared  by  special  in- 
vestigators on  financial  or  operating  conditions.  It  is  in  con- 
nection with  such  reports  that  the  task  of  investigation  is  most 
difikult.  The  technique  developed  by  experienced  investiga- 
tors may  be  applied  with  advantage  in  the  simpler  problems  of 
ordinary  cases. 

Personal  interviews  play  a  very  large  part  in  the  field  work 
of  an  investigation.  Practically  all  information  of  impor- 
tance, particularly  in  preparing  financial  and  organization  re- 
parts,  is  either  obtained  or  confirmed  by  word  of  mouth. 
The  persons  interviewed  are  primarily,  of  course,  the  higher 
officials  engaged  in  the  management  of  the  concern  tmder 
study. 

As  early  as  possible,  it  is  well  to  talk  over  the  situation  and 
the  ways  in  which  it  may  be  handled  with  someone  sufficiently 
informed  as  to  both  places  and  persons  of  the  locality  where 
the  data  are  to  be  obtained.  After  the  first  steps  have  been  laid 
out  —  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  entire  procedure  be  closely 
planned  in  advance  —  letters  of  introduction  should  be  fur- 
nished the  investigator,  or  instructions  given  to  subordinates 
that  will  facilitate  his  work.  When  a  certain  amount  of  se 
crecy  is  necessary  this  point  is  very  important.  If  the  inves- 
tigator is  not  properly  identified  and  the  object  of  his  work  is 
not  made  clear  to  the  persons  he  must  meet,  both  delay  and 
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annoyance  may  ensue  and  the  intimate  and  authoritative  infor- 
mation wanted  will  not  be  readily  available. 

Questioning 

As  to  the  character  of  questions  to  be  asked  in  his  interviews 
no  specific  instructions  can  be  given.  The  questions  must  be 
clearly  put  to  bring  out  some  "  point "  which  the  investigator 
is  after.  What  the  point  is  may  or  may  not  be  explained  to 
the  man  being  questioned;  usually  not.  If  the  first  question 
does  not  bring  the  answer  required  the  investigator  should 
ask  others,  but  take  care  always  to  frame  them  so  that  they 
are  business-like.  The  investigator  should  avoid  amateurish 
questions,  and  also  such  as  assume  on  his  part  a  knowledge  of 
the  situation  g^reater  than  that  of  the  man  being  questioned. 
He  should  avoid,  that  is,  setting  up  in  the  mind  of  the  man 
under  investigation  any  prejudice  or  antagonism. 

Tact  and  Courtesy 

The  investigator  should  be  at  all  times  courteous  and  atten- 
tive. No  on€  will  open  up  to  a  listener  who  is  domineering 
or  preoccupied.  Even  if  the  conversation  turns  to  matters  out- 
side of  the  trend  of  the  investigation  he  should  be  diplomatic 
in  his  efforts  to  return  to  the  subject.  Skilful  handling  of 
questioning,  in  fact,  requires  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
the  ability  to  get  information  without  ruffling.  For  that,  expe- 
rience is  necessary. 

One  of  the  best  known  men  in  Brazil  is  an  American,  Mr. 
B)angton,  the  operator  of  several  public  utilities.  An  Ameri- 
can engineer,  visiting  Brazil  on  a  business  project,  called  on 
Mr.  Byington  without  introduction,  in  the  hope  of  getting  some 
information.  The  talk  ranged  far  and  wide,  touching  topics 
utterly  removed  from  the  special  interest  of  the  caller.  As  it 
progressed,  however,  the  host  talked  more  and  more  freely,  not 
only  of  the  specific  matters  about  which  the  visitor  had  ven- 
tured to  inquire  but  of  other  matters  of  somewhat  confidential 
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Personal  Interviews 
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As  early  as  possible,  it  is  well  to  talk  over  the  situation  and 
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out  —  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  entire  procedure  be  closely 
planned  in  advance  —  letters  of  introduction  should  be  fur- 
nished the  investigator,  or  instructions  given  to  subordinates 
that  will  facilitate  his  work.  When  a  certain  amount  of  se- 
crecy is  necessary  this  point  is  very  important.  If  the  inves- 
tigator is  not  properly  identified  and  the  object  of  his  work  is 
not  made  clear  to  the  persons  he  must  meet,  both  delay  and 
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annoyance  may  ensue  and  the  intimate  and  authoritative  infor- 
mation wanted  will  not  be  readily  available. 

Questioning 

As  to  the  character  of  questions  to  be  asked  in  his  interviews 
no  specific  instructions  can  be  given.  The  questions  must  be 
clearly  put  to  bring  out  some  "  point "  which  the  investigator 
is  after.  What  the  point  is  may  or  may  not  be  explained  to 
the  man  being  questioned;  usually  not.  If  the  first  question 
does  not  bring  the  answer  required  the  investigator  should 
ask  others,  but  take  care  always  to  frame  them  so  that  they 
are  business-like.  The  investigator  should  avoid  amateurish 
questions,  and  also  such  as  assume  on  his  part  a  knowledge  of 
the  situation  greater  than  that  of  the  man  being  questioned. 
He  should  avoid,  that  is,  setting  up  in  the  mind  of  the  man 
under  investigation  any  prejudice  or  antagonism. 

Tact  and  Courtesy 

The  investigator  should  be  at  all  times  courteous  and  atten- 
tive. No  on€  will  open  up  to  a  listener  who  is  domineering 
or  preoccupied.  Even  if  the  conversation  turns  to  matters  out- 
side of  the  trend  of  the  investigation  he  should  be  diplomatic 
in  his  efforts  to  return  to  the  subject.  Skilful  handling  of 
questioning,  in  fact,  requires  knowledge  of  himian  nature  and 
the  ability  to  get  information  without  ruffling.  For  that,  expe- 
rience is  necessary. 

One  of  the  best  known  men  in  Brazil  is  an  American,  Mr. 
B)angton,  the  operator  of  several  public  utilities.  An  Ameri- 
can engineer,  visiting  Brazil  on  a  business  project,  called  on 
Mr.  Byington  without  introduction,  in  the  hope  of  getting  some 
information.  The  talk  ranged  far  and  wide,  touching  topics 
utterly  removed  from  the  special  interest  of  the  caller.  As  it 
progressed,  however,  the  host  talked  more  and  more  freely,  not 
only  of  the  specific  matters  about  which  the  visitor  had  ven- 
tured to  inquire  but  of  other  matters  of  somewhat  confidential 
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annoyance  may  ensue  and  the  intimate  and  authoritative  infor- 
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questioning,  in  fact,  requires  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
the  ability  to  get  information  without  ruffling.  For  that,  expe- 
rience is  necessary. 

One  of  the  best  known  men  in  Brazil  is  an  American,  Mr. 
Byington,  the  operator  of  several  public  utilities.  An  Ameri- 
can engineer,  visiting  Brazil  on  a  business  project,  called  on 
Mr.  Byington  without  introduction,  in  the  hope  of  getting  some 
information.  The  talk  ranged  far  and  wide,  touching  topics 
utterly  removed  from  the  special  interest  of  the  caller.  As  it 
progressed,  however,  the  host  talked  more  and  more  freely,  not 
only  of  the  specific  matters  about  which  the  visitor  had  ven- 
tured to  inquire  but  of  other  matters  of  somewhat  confidential 
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For  certain  types  of  reports  which  are  fra^uently  prepared 
by  engineers  and  professional  investigators,  outlines  have  been 
developed  by  individuals  or  firms  which  are  virtually  standard- 
ized. These  outlines,  however,  are  not  usually  available  to 
outsiders ;  they  are  hardly  ever  printed,  and  they  are  often  not 
even  written  down. 

If  no  such  standardized  outline  is  available  to  the  investi- 
gator one  should  be  roughly  blocked  out  in  such  detail  as  is 
convenient  in  view  of  — 

1.  The  scope  of  the  report 

2.  The  data  available 

3.  The  purpose  of  the  report 

The  examples  given  below  are  drawn  from  standardized 
types  and  are  from  original  sources.  The  principles,  arrange- 
ment and  procedure  which  they  show,  however,  may  be  and 
should  be  applied  to  the  working  out  of  similar  outlines  for 
reports  of  other  types. 

Conclusions 

The  second  step  of  formulation,  the  matter  of  conclusions  or 
recommendations,  is  determined  entirely  by  the  instructions  of 
the  persons  for  whom  the  report  is  made.  The  recommenda- 
tions should  be  definite  and  capable  of  being  carried  out.  If 
the  condition  is  such  that  no  definite  recommendation  can  be 
made  on  the  lines  of  the  instructions,  a  corrective  recommenda- 
tion should  be  made. 

Financial  Reports  Largely  Standardized 

Standardization  has  been  further  developed,  perhaps,  with 
financial  reports  than  with  others.  This  is  due  to  the  necessity 
in  banking  circles  of  having  such  information  in  standard  form 
for  quick  reference,  especially  in  connection  with  corporate 
returns  as  given  by  the  corporation  manuals. 

•The  first  outline  given  below  is  the  usual  arrangement  of 
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financial  information.  Strictly  speaking,  this  is  a  form  for 
part  of  a  period  report,  but  it  has  also  its  place  among  exami- 
nation reports  in  so  far  as  it  covers  the  investigation  of  the 
financial  end  of  a  business. 

In  the  other  outline-forms  in  this  chapter  where  the  strictly- 
financial  data  must  be  tabulated,  the  treatment  will  be  found  to 
be  much  more  briefly  sketched  than  in  the  first  form.  The 
detail  with  which  this  sort  of  information  is  treated  depends 
entirely  on  the  purpose  of  the  report  and  for  whom  it  is  pre- 
pared. For  example,  a  banking  house  may  be  interested  in  a 
fairly  complete  description  of  the  securities  of  a  concern  if 
such  information  is  not  obtainable  elsewhere. 

Outline  for  Financial  Report 

Corporate  Name 

Date  of  incorporation  and  where 

History  of  previous  consolidations 

Kind  and  volume  of  business 

Location  of  plants 

Special  agreements  or  contracts 

Receiverships,  suits,  settlements 

Reorganization  or  refinancing 

Protective  committees 

Ownership  and  control  of  subsidiaries 

Capital  Stock 

Authorized,  outstanding  and  par  value 
Preference  provisions  on  preferred  stock 
Transfer  agent  and  registrar 
Dividend  rate  and  history  of  dividends  paid 
Subscription  privileges 

Funded  Debt  (Listed  in  the  Order  oi  Lien  on  Property) 

Amount  outstanding,  kind  of  bond,  interest,  date  due,  interest  pay- 
able when  and  where,  form  of  bond,  denominations,  property 
covered  by  mortgage,  sinking  fund  requirements,  amount  author- 
ized, issued  and  redeemed.  First  publicly  offered,  amount  and 
price.    Tax  covenants 
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Income  Accounts  (Tabulated  by  years) 


Gross  earnings 

Expenses,  taxes 

Net  earnings 

Other  income 

Total  income 

Interest  charges 

Depreciation 

Amortization 

Reserves 

Surplus 

Preferred  dividend 

Commission 

Surplus  after  dividend 

Total  surplus 


Gross  profit 
Selling  expense 
Trading  profit 
General  expense,  taxes 
Net  earnings 
Other  income 
Gross  income 
Interest  deductions 
Depreciation 
Amortization 
Reserves 

Surplus 

Preferred  dividend 
Common  dividend 
Surplus  after  dividend 
Total  surplus 
General  Balance  Sheet 
Latest  available  in  stnnmary  form,  including  statement  of  workiog 
capital 

Officers 
Names,  with  titles  in  order  of  rank  and  city  of  residence 

Directors 
Names  and  city  of  residence 

Annual  Meeting,  Date  and  Where 

General  Office  Address 

PubUc  Utilities 

Under  this  heading  come  a  great  variety  of  reports,  usually 
made  in  connection  with  the  proposed  ptu'chase  of  a  concern  or 
of  its  seciu-ities.  As  the  subject  is  extremely  complex,  having 
many  phases  of  almost  equal  importance,  close  analysis  is  es- 
sential. The  term  "public  utility"  is  commonly  applied  to 
concerns  which  have  to  do  with  — 

1 .  Electric  light  and  power 

2.  Artificial  or  natural  gas 
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3.  Water  supply 

4.  Steam  heat 

5.  Street  railways 

6.  Telephone  service 

Where  such  business  is  conducted  by  a  municipality,  the 
matter  of  earning  capacity  and  value  of  the  property  are  not  so 
important  as  when  such  a  property  is  operated  privately,  be- 
cause deficits  in  the  earnings  may  be  made  up  out  of  taxes  and 
the  assessed  value  of  the  whole  community  may  be  included 
with  the  business.  In  such  a  case  the  examination  report  may 
become  simply  an  engineering  problem  and  therefore  not  a 
financial  one,  in  which  case  the  procedure  is  considerably 
changed. 

The  following  outline  has  been  prepared  particularly  for 
electric  light  and  power  concerns  operated  for  profit.  Section 
VI  on  hydrology  is  a  fairly  comprehensive  outline  for  study 
of  hydro-electric  developments  and  is  applicable  to  either  de- 
veloped or  undeveloped  streams.  There  are  many  other  fea- 
tiu-es  not  covered  which  would  be  encountered  in  connection 
with  the  actual  development  itself,  problems  of  the  power- 
house, for  example.  The  material  covered  is  all  of  a  strictly 
engineering  nature  but  in  this  case  constitutes  a  part  of  a 
financial  report. 

This  outline  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  public  utility  re- 
ports with  modifications  in  certain  sections  where  the  physical 
property  descriptions  require  changes. 

OuTUNE  FOR  Report 

on 

Electric  Light  and  Power  Properties 

!•    Scope 

1.  General  discussion  of  character  of  report. 

2.  Business  and  character  of  company. 

3.  Cities,  towns,  and  counties  served. 
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II.    DiSTKiCT  Served 

A  —  History  of  Territory 
B  —  Location 

1.  Detailed  description  of  territory  served,  show- 

ing towns  by  maps  as  exhibits. 

2.  Reasons  for  growth  of  city  and  territory. 

3.  Special  industries  and  developments  tributary. 
C  —  Population 

1.  School  enrollment  by  years  of  each  place  con- 

sidered. 

2.  Population    at    census    date,    with    figures   in 

brackets,  to  indicate  per  cent  of  increase. 

3.  Discussion  as  to  probable  future  growth  and 

estimate  of  population  by  years. 
D  —  Transportation 

1.  Names  of  railroads,  also  names  of  branches. 

2.  Steamship  lines,  names  and  routes. 

3.  Discussion  as  to  terminal   facilities,   dockage, 

harbor,  and  future  growth. 
E  —  Industries 

1.  List  of  industries  into  groups  of  same  kind, 

giving    individual    capacities,    number    em- 
ployees, pay-rolls,  etc.,  or  whatever  unit  will  * 
be  comparable,  or  indicative  of  size. 

2.  Future  industries,  growth  of  enterprises  in  dis- 

trict and  discussion  as  to  character. 
F  —  Banks 

1.  Gearing-house  statements  by  years. 

2.  Total  bank  deposits  by  years. 

3.  In  appendix,  list  of  all  banks  and  trust  com- 

panies with  bank  deposits  segregated. 
G  —  Post-Office  Receipts 

Comparative  post-office  receipts  by  years. 
H  —  Assessed  Valuation 

Comparative    assessed    valuation    of    cities,    also 
tax  rate. 
I  —  City  Indebtedness 

1.  List  total  bonds  outstanding  by  years. 

2.  In  appendix,  list  showing  each  issue  giving  date 

issued,  term,  rate,  amount  and  for  what  issued. 
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J  —  Building  Permits 

Number  and  value  of  all  permiU  issued  by  years. 
K  —  Newspapers 

Names  and  reported  circulation. 
L  —  Water  Supply 

1.  Discussion  as  to  source. 

2.  Service,  whether  privately  ownfd  or  by  city. 
M  —  Summary 

I.  A  discussion  on  prosperity,  past  and  future,  of 

territory  or  cities  served, 
a.  The  eftect  of  such  prosperity  on  the  company. 

in.     COMPSTITION 

Complete  discussion  of  competing  con^nies,  giving  fol- 
lowing information: 
I.  Capitalization  and  bonded  indebtedness, 
a.  Principal  owners. 

3.  Franchises  (copy  in  exhibit). 

4.  Principal  contracts  and  character  of  all  business  done. 

5.  Standing  with  the  community  and  relation  to  company. 

IV.    HiSTOiY  AND  Organization 

I.  Short  history  of  company  leading  up  to  present  organ- 
ization with  names  of  underlying  companies,  capital- 
isation and  dates  of  transfers. 

a.  Discussion  of  company's  charter  giving  date  granted, 
term  and  any  unusual  features. 

3.  Capitalization  and  chart  showing  relationship  of  com- 
panies. 

V.    Franchises 

1.  Abstract  of  each  franchise  owned  giving  essential  points. 
Copy  in  appendix. 

(a)  Perpetual 

(b)  Indeterminate 

(c)  Limited 

2.  Discussion  as  to  opinion  of  attorneys,  attitude  of  .city 

officials,  probability  of  renewal,  etc. 

3.  Street  railway  franchises  on  street 

VI.    Hydrology 

A  —  Location  of  Drainage  Area 

I.  In   relation  to  well-known,   geographical   land 
marks. 
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2.  Names  of  tributaries  and  area  of  drainage  in 

sq.  miles. 

3.  As  to  shape  and  size. 

4.  Location  of  area  in  relation  to  path  of  storms 

or  moisture-laden  trade  winds. 
B  —  Drainage  Area 

1.  Geological  history  of  formation  and  character 

of  exposed  materials. 

2.  Whether  materials  are  pervious  or  impervioos. 

(a)  If  pervious,  whether  — 
Shallow  or  deep; 
Level  or  inclined;  I 

Outlet  is  in  some  river  or  into  valleys 
of  other  rivers. 

3.  As  to  condition  of  stream  bed,  whether  pervioas 

or  impervious,  whether  bed  contains  deposits 
of  gravel  permitting  extensive  underflow. 

4.  Condition  of  surface. 

(a)  Whether  bare  or  covered  with  vegetation; 

(b)  Whether   in   natural   condition    or   culti- 

vated; 

(c)  Nature  of  vegetation,  whether  grassland, 

cultivated  crops  of  forests; 

5.  Topography  of  surface. 

(a)  Whether  level  or  inclined ; 

(b)  Character  of  surface  whether  smooth  or 

rugged. 
C  —  Character  of  Stream  and  Its  Tributaries 

1.  As  to  shape  or  gradient. 

2.  As  to  falls  and  rapids  on  stream. 

3.  As  to  section  of  stream  whether  deep  or  shallow. 

4.  As  to  arrangement  of  tributaries,  nature  and 

extent    of    surface    storage — lakes,    ponds, 
marshes. 

5.  Nature  and  extent  of  ground  storage,  consist- 

ing of  gravel,  sand,  etc. 
D  —  Precipitation 

1.  Whether  it  occurs  as  snow  or  rain. 

2.  The  amount  of  each  and  total. 

3.  Its  distribution  throughout  the  year. 
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4.  Its  intensity  and  manner  of  occurrence. 

5.  The  character  of  storms,  including  their  direc- 

tion, extent,  and  duration. 
E  —  Temperature 

1.  Variations  of  temperature  on  the  area. 

2.  Relation  of  extreme  temperature  to  the  occur- 

rence of  precipitation. 

3.  The  accumulation  of  snow  and  ice  caused  by 

low  temperatures  and  effect  on  stream-fiow. 

4.  Occurrence   of   low   temperatures   causing   the 

freezing  of  the  ground  surface  at  times  of 
heavy    spring   rains,    resulting    in    excessive 
run-off. 
F  —  Stream-Flow 

1.  Hydrographs. 

2.  Relation  of  stream-flow  to  run-off. 
G  —  Artificial  Control  of  Stream 

1.  As  to  dams  and  storage  reservoirs  on  drainage 

area. 

2.  As  to  restrictions  of  the  river  sections  by  dykes 

and  levees. 

3.  As  to  obstruction  of  the  stream  by  piers,  abut- 

ments, etc.,  into  waterway. 
H  —  Artificial  Use  of  Stream 

1.  For  irrigation. 

2.  For  water  supply. 

3.  For  supply  to  navigation  canals. 

4.  For  artificial  storage  and  regulation  of  same. 

5.  Stream-flow  in  terms  of  available  power. 

VII.    Physical  Property 

A  —  Outline  of  physical  property  owned  by  the  company. 
B  —  Detailed  description  of  property. 

1.  Real  estate  with  description  in  brief  of  each  par- 

cel showing  location  as  to  important  centers. 

2.  Buildings,  general  dimensions  and  one-word  de- 

scription of  type  of  construction. 

3.  Generating  equipment,  by  sizes,  type,  speed,  etc. 

4.  Transmission  system. 

5.  Sub-station  equipment 

6.  Distribution  system: 
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Poles, 
Wire, 

Transformers, 
Meters, 
Arc  lamps. 
7.  Office  furniture  and  fixtures.    ^ 

VIII.    Financial 

A  —  Earnings  and  Expenses 

Statement  as  derived  from  company's  books,  with 
correction  to  standard  systems  of  accounting,  if 
necessary,  or  from  an  auditor's  report  This 
should  be  by  years  for  each  department,  showing 
also  interest  charges,  depreciation,  reserves,  etc, 
and  the  surplus  applicable  to  stock. 
B  —  Bonds 

Underlying  issues  and  digest  of  mortgages,  aid 
secure  copies  for  files. 
C  —  Balance  Sheet 

Latest  balance  sheet  with  discussion  of  each  item. 
Also  comparative  balance  sheet  in  appendix. 

IX.    Duplication  Value 

A  —  Estimated  replacement  value  by  Washington  method 

with  depreciation  of  each  part  shown  in  tabulated 

form,  including  supplies  on  hand 
B  —  Show  equity  of  depreciated  value  applicable  to  stod. 

X.    Contracts  and  Rates 

A  —  List  in  appendix  either  copies  or  abstracts  of  all  coo- 
tracts  for  whatsoever  purpose. 

B  —  Rates  to  customers  and  discussion  as  to  principle  on 
which  based  and  probable  effect  for  all  classes  of 
business. 

C  —  Discussion  as  to  special  rates,  etc,  also  list  of  cus- 
tomers with  special  rates  with  unit  return  and  per- 
centage of  gross  earnings. 

D  —  Suggestions  as  to  improved  rates  and  enforcement 

XI.    Operation 

A  —  Books  of  accounts,  manner  of  keeping,  auditing,  etc 
B  —  Annual  pay-roll  for  operation  only,  showing  per  cent 
it  bears  to  total  gross  earnings. 
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C  —  Annual  maintenance  and  per  cent  it  bears  to  gross 

earnings.    Discussion  as  to  neglect,  etc. 
D — Suggestions  for  improvements  in  operation. 
E  —  Load  curve.    Maximum  daily  output 
F  —  Earnings  and  expenses  per  unit. 

XII.    Management 

List  of  officers,  with  location  and  salaries. 
Discussion  as  to  fitness. 

XIII.  New  Business 

A  —  Study  of  power  business  with  tabulation  showing 
kind  of  business,  estimated  connected  H.P.,  esti- 
mated demand  K.W.  Estimated  yearly  revenue, 
year  connected.    Estimated  cost  to  connect. 

B  —  Increase  in  old  customers  showing  percentage  in- 
crease in  each  class. 

XIV.  Improvements 

A  —  Capacity  of  apparatus  and  estimate  of  time  when  ad- 
ditions will  be  required. 

B  —  Capacity  of  reservoirs  and  estimate  of  when  more 
storage  will  be  required. 

C  —  Extensions  to  distributing  systems. 

D  —  To  take  care  of  new  business. 

XV.    Estimated  Earnings 

A  —  Estimated  earnings  by  separate  departments  with  dis- 
cussion of  reasons. 
B  —  Estimated  operating  expenses. 
C — Net  from  operation. 
D  —  Bond  interest,  etc. 
E  —  Surplus,  and  per  cent  it  bears  to  stock. 

XVI.  Summary  and  Conclusions 
A  —  Points  of  advantage 
B  —  Points  of  disadvantage,  both  as  relating  to: 

1.  Population  served  and  growth  of  district. 

2.  Condition  of  franchises. 

3.  Physical  condition  of  property. 

4.  Duplication  value. 

5.  Expenditures  to  be  made. 

6.  Estimated  earnings  and  return  on  bonds. 

7.  Recommendations. 
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Mining 

Another  type  of  financial  report  requiring  close  analysis  and 
good  judgment  and  for  which  a  good  working  outline  is  essen- 
tial is  that  of  a  going  mining  concern  —  gold,  silver,  copper, 
or  any  other  metal.  Special  significance  attaches  here  to  min- 
ing as  a  business.  Not  all  the  details  of  a  geologist's  reports 
are  included,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  **  translated  into  best 
policy  for  development."  The  smeking  of  ores  is  also  not 
fully  included  as  this  is  considered  to  lie  in  the  field  of  the 
mineralogist  and  not  to  be  a  mining  problem. 

The  following  outline  has  been  prepared  with  the  assistance 
of  Benjamin  B.  Lawrence  of  New  York. 

Outline  of  Mining  Report 

I.    Scope 

1.  Character  of  report 

2.  General  location  of  properties 

3.  Railroad  maps  worked  with  crossed  hammers 

II.    History 

1.  Chronological  story  of  development 

2.  Names  of  claims,  dates  acquired 

3.  Map  of  claims 

III.  Titles 

1.  Discovery,  date,  first  location 

2.  Stmmiary  of  legal  opinion 

3.  Monuments 

IV.  Geology 

1.  General  geology  of  district 

2.  Translation   of  geology  into  best  policy   for  develop- 

ment of  property 

V.    Ore  Reserves 

1.  Sampling  —  describe  how  done 

2.  Description  and  location 

3.  How  reserves  are  calculated  with  use  of  "Three  Ps" 

positive,  possible,  probable 
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VI.    Description  of  Property 

1.  Undergfround  workings,  shafts,  etc.,  (maps  in  plan  and 

several  sections) 

2.  Property  map  showing  buildings,  shafts,  roads,  water 

supply,  pumps,  etc. 

3.  List  of  principal  equipment 

VII.    Photographs 

I.  Marginal  description  or  reference  numbers. 

VIII.    Production 

1.  Table  of  total  production  comparative  periods 

(a)  Tons  mined,  milled,  treated 

(b)  Analyses  (content) 

(c)  Contents,  minerals  tabulated  individually  by  per 

cent 

(d)  Value  in  dollars 

2.  Moisture 

3.  Smelter  returns 

4.  Discussion 

IX.    Operating  Costs 

1.  Operating  costs  by  periods  reduced  per  ton  unit 

2.  Labor  and  supplies 

3.  Receipts  from  mining  operations 

4.  Development  work  in  each  year 

5.  Discussion 

X.    Milling 

1.  Wet,  dry,  flotation 

(a)  Analysis  of  tons  handled 

(b)  Recovery 

2.  Discussion 

XL    Transportation 

1.  Railroad,  motor  truck,  wagon 

(a)  Operating  costs 

(b)  Maintenance 

(c)  Statistics  of  operation 

2.  Discussion 

XII.    Valuation 

1.  Copy  of  diarter 

2.  Capitalization  (stock,  notes,  bonds) 

(a)  Authorized  and  outstanding 
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3.  Application  of  funds  for  development 

(a)  From  sale  of  stock 

(b)  From  earnings 

4.  Balance  sheet 

5.  Statement  earnings  and  expenses  for  several  periods 

6.  Interest  charges 

7.  Dividends 

8.  Profit  and  loss 

XIII.  Summary 

1.  Advantages 

2.  Disadvantages 

XIV.  Recommendations 


The  following  outline  has  been  developed  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  business  of  an  industrial  manufacturing  en- 
terprise. As  in  all  financial  reponts,  many  special  features 
must  be  investigated  in  any  individual  case,  which  well  may  be 
the  subject  of  separate  reports,  such  as : 

Legal  Points 
Charter  rights 
Mortgages 
Searching  titles 
Contractual  liabilities,  etc. 
Efficiency  Organization 
Motion  studies 

Reorganization  of  departments 
Mechanical  efficiencies,  etc. 
Engineering 
Power  problems 
Improvements  of  designs  of  products 

To  reduce  manufacturing  costs 

To  reduce  time  of  production 

To  use  cheaper  materials,  etc. 
Mechanical  equipment,  etc. 

The  outline  here  given,  accordingly,  is  not  intended  to  be 
complete,  nor  to  cover  every  situation  that  may  be  encountered. 
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It  is  offered  merely  as  a  convenient  guide  to  the  investigator  of 
such  a  problem. 

OuTUNE  FOR  Industrial  Report 

Name  of  Company 

Purpose  and  Scope  of  Report 

I.    Location  Geographically 

II.    City  where  Plant  is  Located 

1.  Accessibility 

2.  Gimate 

3.  Population 

4.  Harbor  facilities,  actual  or  proposed 

5.  Other  industries 

6.  Statistics  of  the  city 

III.  Company  Organization 

1.  Officers  and  directors 

2.  Management 

3.  Offices  and  sub-offices 

4.  Management  chart 

IV.  History  of  Development 

V.    Plant 

1.  Location 

2.  Description  real  estate 

(a)  Area 

(b)  Ownership 

(c)  Mortgages 
3.  General  layout 

(a)  Photos,  maps 

(b)  Description 

(c)  Main  buildings  and  collateral  buildings,  sizes  and 

areas  covered 

(d)  Qiaracter  construction 

(e)  Ventilation,  heating,  lighting,  comfort  facilities 
4.  Machinery 

(a)  List  by  departments  in  appendix 

(b)  Description  of  fitness  and  condition 
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S.  Power  plant 

(a)  Size  and  equipment 

VI.    Manufacturing 

1.  Routing  of  material  by  items 

2.  Photos  of  departments 

VII.    Employees 

1.  General  statement 

2.  Difficulties  with  labor 

3.  Union  or  open  shop 

4.  Wages  and  rates  of  pay 

5.  Piece-work  schedules 

6.  Labor  turnover  analyzed 

7.  Comparison  with  other  plants 

8.  Strikes  by  dates,  length,  cause  and  cure 

9.  Workmen's  compensation 

VIII.    Materials  of  Fabrication 

I.  Product  materials  by  items 

(a)  Quantities  and  average  prices 

(b)  Sources  of  supply 

(c)  Transportation 

IX.    Financial 

1.  Condensed  balance  sheet 

2.  Statement  earnings  and  expenses  by  years 

3.  Profit  and  loss  statement  by  items 

4.  Manufacturing  cost  by  items 

5.  Taxes  and  insurance 

6.  Contracts 

X.    Valuation 

1.  Duplication  value  of  plant  and  real  estate 

2.  Estimated  going  value 

XI.    Marketing 

1.  Market  for  products 

2.  Diversity  of  sales 

3.  Fluctuations  in  demand 

4.  Sales  prices 

5.  Future  prospects 
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XII.    Competition 

1.  Location,  principal  competitors  on  map 

2.  Discussion 

XIII.    Recommendations 


Reports  —  No  Standardized  Outlines 

Engineering  subjects  are  so  various,  the  problems  and  the 
procedin-e  required  differ  so  widely  and  fundamentally,  that 
standardized  outlines  are  practically  impossible.  The  investi- 
gator must  construct  his  own  working  outline  in  each  case, 
using  his  best  judgment. 


Two  Types  of  Engineering  Problems 

This  much  may  be  said:  Engineering  problems  may  be 
grouped,  roughly,  in  two  general  classes,  which  deal  respec- 
tively with  — 

1.  Existing  properties,  structures,  relations,  etc. 

2.  Projects 

The  treatment  of  the  two  classes  is  radically  different.  The 
problems  of  the  first  class  are  essentially  definitive.  They  call 
usually  for  descriptions,  or  for  checking  of  computations. 
Any  kind  of  subject  may  be  involved,  from  the  boiler  plan  of 
a  steamship  to  intricate  problems  of  rate-making.  With  prob- 
lems of  this  class  a  certain  degree  of  parallelism  may  be  ob- 
served, and  the  task  of  constructing  the  working  outline  is  rela- 
tively less  difficult. 

The  problems  of  the  second  diass  are  creative.  They  ap- 
proach often  the  nature  of  the  problems  of  research  reports. 
Every  case  is  a  wholly  new  situation.  In  each  instance  study 
of  a  number  of  possible  choices  is  required,  and  the  investigator 
must  be  able  to  move  in  any  direction  and  follow  any  clue. 
For  example,  the  problem  of  power  generation  would 
cover: 
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Steam  power 

Internal-combustion  engines 
Purchased  power 

Each  of  these  introduces  separate  and  intricate  studies  whid 
must  be  solved  in  terms  of  economy  and  investment. 

With  such  problems,  as  it  is  impossible  to  determine  in  ad- 
vance with  any  definiteness  the  scope  of  the  inquiry,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  construct  the  necessary  working  outline. 


Outline  of  Organization  Investigation  Reports 

In  an  outline  for  an  organization  investigation  report  it  is 
assumed  more  or  less  definitely  that  methods  of  operation  in 
an  industrial  establishment  can  be  improved  by  the  application 
of  standardization  in : 

1 .  Official  duties 

2.  Office  arrangements 

3.  Plant  production 

4.  Labor 

Reports  of  this  kind  are  usually  submitted,  moreover,  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  certain  improvements  which  can  be 
made  by  the  investigator  in  the  plant  under  examination. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  such  an  investigation.  It  is 
the  outline,  we  may  note,  not  of  a  report  to  be  submitted  to  the 
concern  under  study  but  of  a  report  to  the  investigation  oi^gan- 
ization,  as  a  basis  for  their  recommendations  for  improving  the 
efficiency  of  their  client's  concern. 

For  the  outline  here  submitted  we  are  indebted  to  the  kind-  j 
ness  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Jordan,  vice-president  of  C  E.  Knoeppel  & 
Co.  of  New  York. 

Report  of  Investigation 

I.  Institution  Investigated 
•    Name  of  company. 
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2.  Date  of  Investigation 

Dates  of  beginning  and  end  of  investigation. 

3.  General  Description  of  Institution 

(a)  Nature  of  organization 

Whether  corporation,  partnership,  etc. 

(b)  Officers  or  members  of  firm 

Under  this  heading  will  show  officers  or  members  of  firm, 
and  which  are  active  or  silent  in  the  business. 

(c)  Nature  of  business 

A  brief  description  of  the  general  scope  of  business  done 
by  the  company  in  question. 

4.  Interest  Held  by  Officers  (or  Members) 

Under  this  heading  will  be  shown  the  stock  or  interest  held 
by  each  officer  if  a  corporation,  or  member  of  firm  if  a 
partnership. 

5.  Outline  of  Duties  of  Officers 

The  actual  duties  of  each  officer  will  be  shown  under  this 
heading. 

6.  General  Policy  of  Management 

(a)  As  to  personal  duties 

A  sketch  of  the  every-day  duties  assumed  by  the  manage- 
ment. 

(b)  As  to  knowledge  and  contact  with  details 

It  will  be  shown  under  this  heading  to  what  extent  the 
management  is  in  contact  with  actual  details  and  what 
proportion  of  time  is  spent  in  connection  therewith. 

(c)  As  to  methods  of  handling  departments 

Under  this  heading  will  be  shown  the  policy  pursued  in 
the  actual  putting  of  responsibility  up  to  the  various 
departments. 

(d)  As  to  recognizing  progressive  methods 

Here  will  be  shown  the  general  attitude  of  the  manage- 
ment toward  what  are  recognized  to  be  new  and  pro- 
gressive methods,  in  all  branches  of  business. 

(e)  As  to  use  of  actual  reports  of  results 

It  being  generally  acknowledged  today  that  the  manage- 
ment of  an  industrial  institution  should  be  governed 
largely  in  its  actions  by  records  of  results  of  its  various 
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departments,  it  will  be  stated  under  this  heading  to  what  ■  ^ 
extent  such  methods  are  used  in  the  company  being 
investigated. 

7.  General  Offices 

(a)  Arrangement 

(b)  Facilities 

(c)  Light 

(d)  Cleanliness 
Under  the  above  various  headings  will  be  given  brief  com- 
ments on  the  conditions  surrounding  the  offices. 

8.  Plant 

(a)  Arrangement  in  general 
Under  this  heading  will  be  given  a  description  of  the  gen- 
eral arrangement  of  the  plant  and  of  its  departments. 

(b)  Arrangement  as  to  efficiency  of  production 
This  will  involve  comments  as  to  the  relation  of  the  depart- 
ments one  to  another,  and  the  effect  of  their  arrange- 
ment on  the  economical  and  speedy  production  of  ma- 
terial. 

(c)  Arrangement  as  to  care  of  materials 
Under  this  heading  will  be  shown  what  arrangements  are 

provided  for  the  care  of  the  different  items  of  raw  ma- 
terials which  are  kept  in  stock  awaiting  manufacture, 
and  also  the  finished  product  or  partially  manufactured 
product  awaiting  disposition. 

(d)  General  Appearance 
This  will  cover  comments  as  to  the  general  appearance  of 

the  plant  along  the  lines  of  cleanliness,  general  order, 
and  outward  signs  of  careful  shop  management 

9.  Product  Manufactured 

(a)  In  general 
A  description  of  the  products  manufactured  will  be  given 

in  as  much  detail  as  is  necessary  to  convey  a  proper  idea 
of  the  business. 

(b)  Stability  of  product  as  affects  equipment 
Under  this  heading  will  be  exhibited  facts  as  to  the  prob- 
able permanent  demand  for  the  product  being  manu- 
factured. This  has  a  considerable  bearing  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  intrinsic  values  of  the  machinery  equip- 
ment of  the  institution  in  question. 
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.  Labor  Conditions 

(a)  Union,  non-union  or  open  shop 

(b)  Qass  of  wages  paid 

(c)  Future  possibilities  of  labor  trouble 

Under  the  above  headings  will  be  shown  the  labor  con- 
ditions at  the  plant,  with  whatever  information  can  be 
gathered  as  to  future  possibilities  of  trouble. 

.  Liability  Conditions 

(a)  How  insured 

(b)  Safety  precautions  taken 

(c)  Facilities  for  examination  of  applicants 

(d)  Facilities  for  care  of  injured 

(e)  Investigations  of  accidents 

(f)  Position  of  foreman  on  safety  work 

Under  these  headings  will  be  given  full  information  as  to 
the  conditions  existing  as  affects  liability  to  employees, 
especially  along  lines  which  are  of  extreme  importance 
under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  such  condi- 
tions materially  affecting  the  general  efficiency. 

.  Fire  Conditions 

(a)  'How  insured 

(b)  How  well  insured 

(c)  Precautions  -taken 

(d)  Protection  against  fire 

(e)  Probabilities  of  result  of  fire 

Information  as  called  for  by  the  headings  above,  will  be 
given  on  the  matter  of  the  fire  risk. 

Employment  of  Help 

(a)  How  employed 

(b)  Standards  demanded 

(c)  Extent  of  inquiry  into  past  work 

(d)  Extent  of  inquiry  into  dependents 

(e)  Extent  of  inquiry  into  physical  condition 

On  account  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  the  care- 
ful employment  of  help  will  be  an  even  greater  subject 
for  careful  consideration  and  action  in  the  future,  than 
it  ever  has  been  in  the  past.  This  subject  should,  there- 
fore, be  very  carefully  looked  into. 
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14.  General  Plant  Data 

(a)  Foremen's  meetings 

(b)  Plant  paper 

(c)  Benefit  association 

(d)  Restaurant  for  men  and  oflke 

(e)  Rest  room  for  females 

The  subheadings  shown  above  are  simply  an  indicatioo  0: 
what  general  data  can  be  collected  at  each  place  Tished, 
and  of  course  will  differ  in  each  case. 

15.  State  Factory  Law  Requirements 

(a)  Locker  rooms 

(b)  Toilet  facilities 

(c)  General  compliance 

In  addition  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  mentioDcd 
above,  there  have  been  many  new  labor  laws  passed  r^ 
cently  by  the  legislature,  which  call  for  many  new  fea- 
tures in  manufacturing  plants.  These  features  will  be 
dealt  with  under  the  above  headings. 

16.  General  Accounts 

(a)  General  description  of  accounting  methods 

Under  this  heading  will  be  briefly  described  the  general  ac- 
counting methods  in  use  by  the  company. 

(b)  Scope  of  accounts 

Will  show  how  far  the  accounting  is  carried  and  in  wfait 
detail. 

(c)  Statements  —  how  often  and  how  made 

Some  companies  produce  statements  monthly,  others  quar- 
terly, semi-annually  and  annually,  etc.  It  will  be  shown 
here  just  how  often  a  statement  is  produced. 

(d)  Method  of  inventorying 

The  importance  of  the  inventory  in  making  a  correct  state- 
ment being  so  well  known,  the  methods  used  in  taking 
inventory  will  be  carefully  investigated. 

(e)  Method  of  pricing  inventories 

Under  this  heading  will  be  shown  who  is  responsible  for 
the  pricing  of  the  inventories  and  the  policy  pursued  as 
to  the  setting  of  prices,  especially  on  manufactured  stock. 

(f)  Machinery  inventory  as  related  to  stability  of  production 
As  far  as  possible,  the  equipment  inventory  will  be  looked 

into  very  closely  in  any  cases  where  the  nature  of  the 
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product  is  such  that  the  machinery  may  at  any  time  be- 
come obsolete, 
(g)  Depreciation 

Under  this  heading  will  be  shown  whether  or  not  deprecia- 
tion is  charged  off  periodically,  and  to  what  extent. 
.  Cost  Accounts 

(a)  General  description  of  cost  accounting 

Here  will  be  given  a  general  outline  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  company  goes  in  matter  of  the  costs  of  their  product 

(b)  Job  costs 

Many  manufacturing  plants  confine  their  attention  to  cost 
to  isolated  tests  on  particular  pieces  of  work.  This  is 
very  risky  and,  therefore,  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
know  whether  the  costs  of  production  are  followed 
through  constantly,  or  whether  they  are  jumped  at  in  a 
few  specific  cases. 

(c)  Overhead  costs 

Very  particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  company  accounts  for  and  uses  regular  state- 
ments of  their  overhead  costs. 

(d)  How  controlled  in  general  accounts 

This  point  applies  particularly  to  companies  which  bring 
their  cost  records  into  the  general  books  leading  up  to 
regular  monthly  statements. 

(e)  How  put  up  for  use 

(f)  How  used  and  how  much 

(g)  General  ideas  on  efficacy  of  costs 

Under  the  above  three  headings  will  be  shown  the  treat- 
ment of  the  cost  records,  if  any  are  in  existence.  This 
will  be  with  the  thought  in  mind  that  cost  records  prop- 
erly assembled,  properly  recorded  and  properly  used, 
cannot  help  but  place  the  company  in  a  far  better  posi- 
tion for  the  conduct  of  a  profitable  business. 

Stock-on-Hand  Accounts 

(a)  General  description  of  stock  record 

(b)  To  what  extent  kept 

(c)  Condition  of  records 

(d)  How  used 

(e)  How  effective 

(f)  How  controlled  in  general  accounts 
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It  is  of  utmost  importance  under  the  present-day  mt 
of  doing  business,  to  have  constant  records  of  all 
partly  finished,  and  finished  stock  on  hand.  This  is 
because  first,  it  will  permit  of  assembling  a  state 
each  month,  and  second,  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  ace 
for  money  tied  up  in  material  in  the  plant  as  it  is  ti 
count  for  the  cash  in  the  bank. 

19.  Pay-roll  Methods 

(a)  General  description  of  pay  methods 

(b)  Safeguards  —  time  clocks,  etc. 

(c)  Strictness  as  to  full  hours 

(d)  Extent  of  detailed  time  records 

(e)  How  detailed  time  is  secured 

(f)  How  detailed  time  is  recorded 

It,  of  course,  is  well  known  that  it  is  of  the  gr^ eatest  in 
tance  to  throw  every  safeguard  around  the  expend 
of  money  in  the  line  of  wages  as  is  possible.     This 
ter  will  be  treated  fully  under  the  above  headings. 

20.  Credit  Methods 

(a)  General  description  of  credit  department 

(b)  How  passed  on  and  by  whom 

(c)  Insurance  on  bad  accounts 

Careful  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  extent  and  effec 
ness  of  the  methods  used  in  safeguarding  the  accc 
receivable,  both  at  the  time  sale  is  made  and  in  c6 
ing  moneys  due. 

21.  Purchasing 

(a)  General  description 

(b)  Basis  of  information  as  to  what  to  purchase 

(c)  Policy  as  to  quantities 

(d)  Policy  as  to  timing  purchases 

(e)  Attention  as  to  excessive  inventories 

(f)  How  prices  secured 

(g)  As  to  price  versus  quality 
(h)  Specifications  as  to  quality 

(i)  Precautions  as  to  who  purchased  from 

(j)  Receiving  and  checking  quantity  and  quality 

The  subject  of  purchasing  material  has  always  beer 
of  particular  attention  by  the  writer.    The  best  pur 
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ing  agent  does  not  always  buy  the  cheapest  goods,  nor 
does  he  always  buy  in  large  quantities  and  thereby  inflate 
the  size  of  the  inventory  on  which  the  carrying  charges 
are  high.  All  matters  in  connection  with  the  purchasing 
and  receiving  of  goods,  will  be  treated  under  above 
headings  in  as  much  detail  as  necessary  to  give  an  idea 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  this  department. 

22.  Production  of  Goods 

(a)  General  description  of  producing  departments 

(b)  How  production  is  ordered 

(c)  Basis  of  orders  to  plant 

(d)  How  production  is  scheduled  in  shops 

(e)  Organization  of  shops 

(f)  Apparent  efficiency  of  economical  handling  of  material 

(g)  Responsibility  for  quantity 
(h)  Responsibility  for  quality 

(i)  Responsibility  for  cost  —  who  follows  up 

(j)  Attitude  of  foremen  as  to  cost  records 

(k)  How  foremen  are  posted  regarding  costs 

(1)  How  foremen  use  cost  records 

(m)  General  efficiency  of  organization 

Under  the  above  tentative  headings,  with  as  many  more  or 
less  as  necessary  to  adequately  convey  an  opinion  of  the 
producing  department,  will  be  discussed  that  part  of  the 
business  which  has  to  do  with  the  actual  manufacturing 
and  assembly  of  the  product.  Very  particular  attention 
will  be  paid  as  to  the  standing  of  the  plant  foremen  on 
matters  of  progressive  shop  practice,  attention  to  their 
costs  and  especially  their  overhead. 

23.  Shipping 

(a)  General  description 

(b)  How  handled 

(c)  How  closely  checked 

This  heading  is  along  the  same  lines  as  the  one  immedi- 
ately preceding,  but  will  be  treated  separately. 

24.  Selling 

(a)  General  description 

(b)  Sales  methods 

(c)  How  organized 
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(d)  Advertising 

(e)  Special  points 
This  heading  will  be  gone  into  in  somewhat  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  two  previous,  although  the  principles  involved 
are  of  course  of  somewhat  different  nature. 

25.  General  Tone  of  the  Organization 

By  the  time  all  the  preceding  points  have  been  worked  oat 
the  investigator  will  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  be  able 
to  judge  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  team-work  which  is  pres- 
ent throughout  the  entire  organization.  After  all,  the 
exact  methods  used  are  almost  of  no  importance  as  com- 
paredi  to  the  spirit  which  is  exhibited  by  the  members  of 
the  organization  on  whom  rests  the  responsibility  for  re- 
sults. This  feature,  therefore,  will  be  given  more  careful 
attention  than  any  other,  and  the  impression  formed  dur- 
ing the  entire  investigation  will  be  expressed  under  this 
heading. 

26.  General  Concluding  Comments 

Under  this  heading  will  be  a  brief  summary  of  the  entire 
impressions  received  through  the  investigation  in  which 
will  be  involved  both  the  actual  methods  in  vog^e  and  the 
spirit  which  is  behind  everything  as  exhibited  in  all  de- 
partments. This  will  in  no  manner  be  an  expression  one 
way  or  the  other,  as  to  any  opinion  regarding  any  finan- 
cial matter,  but  will  consist  of  what  suggestions  may  be 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer  as  to  where  the  institution  could 
benefit  itself  either  in  methods  of  personnel  or  organization. 

Outline  of  Marketing  Reports 

The  form  of  marketing  reports  has  been  briefly  covered  in 
Chapter  XXIII  under  the  heading  of  "  Questionnaires."  An- 
other example  is  given  by  Professor  Lee  in  Chapter  XXXIV. 

As  these  reports  are  investigations  of  tendencies  by  a  sort 
of  "  sampling  method,"  the  subject  matter  can  be  voluminous 
or  brief  according  to  the  scope  of  the  report.  In  general  it 
usually  follows  the  form  and  order  indicated  in  these  question- 
naires. 
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Ready  for  Final  Writing 

Having  checked  over  the  material  according  to  the  working 
outline,  each  grouping  of  the  subject  matter  should  be  written 
out  in  rough.  In  doing  this  all  important  information  should 
be  inserted  in  full  detail  with  the  intention  of  "  pruning."  In 
this  way  nothing  is  lost.  The  object  in  banning  in  this  man- 
ner is  two- fold : 

1.  The  mental  picture  is  completed  in  the  mind  of  the 

investigator. 

2.  Elements  of  weakness  or  strength  in  the  situation  are 

made  evident  for  subsequent  featuring. 

The  final  stage  of  report-making  is  the  presentation  in  clear 
and  definite  language.  In  examination  reports  the  recommen- 
dations must  be  conclusive  and  convincing.  This  matter  is 
treated  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

WRITING  UP  THE  REPORT 

Good  Writing  —  Importance 

The  procedure  described  in  Chapter  XXIV  has  put  the  report 
in  logical  form,  a  series  of  sections  or  steps  which,  together^  log- 
ically demonstrate  the  conclusion  —  provided  the  reader  reads 
attentively  and  has  the  proper  informational  background. 
The  task  of  actual  writing-up  might  appear  for  the  report- 
writer  a  very  simple  and  easy  matter,  compared  with  the  pains 
which  the  copy-writer,  or  the  business  correspondent,  must  give 
to  his  dress  of  language.  Nevertheless  a  great  many  reports 
fail  just  at  this  point.  They  are  written  so  poorly  that  they 
are  obscure,  ambiguous,  or  even  misleading. 

The  report  may  be  dull  and  iminteresting  in  the  detail  of  its 
language  throughout.  This  is  a  most  common  fault,  particu- 
larly when  the  writer  feels  himself  free  from  restrictions  of 
space,  free,  like  Dogberry,  to  "  inflict  all  his  tediousness  "  upon 
his  reader.  Mr.  Hyde,  it  will  be  noted,  calls  attention  to  this 
matter  in  Chapter  XX,  in  connection  with  the  period  reports  of 
public  and  semi-public  bodies.  When  such  reports  are  written 
cliunsily  they  are  not  read ;  when  made  interesting  by  vigorous 
and  expressive  statement  they  are  read  widely.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  examination  reports.  Anyone  who  has  had 
to  go  over  a  multitude  of  such  reports,  whether  by  subordinates 
within  an  organization  or  by  professional  investigators,  is  well 
aware  of  the  extent  of  this  fault.  Attention  has  been  called  to 
it  repeatedly  by  those  interested  in  improving  the  training  of 
engineers. 
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The  Reader's  Attitude 

The  substance  of  most  reports  is  not  intrinsically  entertain- 
ing and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  report-writer  to  use  his  best  skill 
to  relieve  the  strain. 

The  reader  may  be : 

1.  A  banker  or  investor  who  is  interested  from  an  invest- 

ment standpoint. 

2.  An  executive  reading  a  survey  of  his  own  organization. 

3.  A  superior  officer  going  over  the  report  of  a  subordi- 

nate. 

4.  A  citizen  interested  in  the  report  of  a  city  department  or 

of  a  chamber  of  commerce. 

In  any  case  the  reader  is  using  effort.  He  is  reading  for 
one  definite  purpose.  Various  methods  are  at  hand  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  concentration  required  and  by  taking  advantage 
of  them  the  investigator  may  do  much  toward  accomplishing 
the  object  of  his  report. 

The  man  who  has  reports  to  draw  up  should  study  with  care 
the  discussion  of  "  Essentials  of  Writing,"  in  Part  I  of  this 
volume,  and  apply  them  to  his  own  problems.  He  will  be 
greatly  aided,  also,  by  comparing  his  problems  and  procedure 
with  those  of  other  forms  of  business  writing,  as  described  in 
the  other  Parts.     One  or  two  points  need  special  attention  here. 

Business-like  but  Readable 

Regard  for  simplicity  and  readableness  in  the  forms  of  re- 
ports by  no  means  implies  sacrifice  of  accuracy  or  precision. 
Every  report  must  be  capable  of  the  closest  scrutiny.  Am- 
biguities must  be  avoided  and  every  sentence  must  indicate  both 
good  taste  and  precise  selection  of  words.  The  words  and 
expressions  which  are  standard  in  the  line  of  work  under  dis- 
cussion must  be  used,  and  used  correctly,  otherwise  the  report- 
writer  may  be  open  to  criticism  for  inexactness.    Excessive 
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technicality,  however,  is  a  decided  hindrance  to  effectiveness. 
Report-writing,  in  short,  is  in  a  sense  the  most  typical  form 
of  business  writing.  It  must  be  business-like  always,  direct 
and  practical,  but  it  must  also  be  readable.  The  man  who 
merely  throws  his  material  together  is  not  likely  to  gain  effec- 
tiveness. 

Care  for  ''  Emphasis ''  and  Proportion 

The  most  important  feature  in  the  writing-up  of  reports  is 
proper  emphasis.  The  writer  must  bring  out  the  points  that 
are  really  essential  and  subordinate  others.  But  this  all- 
important  matter  is  very  commonly  neglected.  Often  the 
writer  seems  merely  to  have  followed  through  the  steps  of  his 
"  outline,"  giving  about  equal  space  and  attention  to  each  item. 
To  the  reader,  who  lacks  the  investigator's  background  of  per- 
sonal knowledge,  such  a  series  of  unaccentuated  items  is  almost 
sure  to  be  unintelligible.  Certain  features  in  every  case  ought 
to  be  dwelt  upon,  and  thrown  into  prominence,  if  the  report  is  to 
make  an  impression  as  a  unit.     That  is  what  emphasis  means. 

Report- Writing  versus  Copy- Writing —  Emphasis 

In  the  way  in  which  emphasis  is  secured  there  is  a  sharp 
difference  between  report-writing  and  most  other  forms  of 
business  writing.     We  may  illustrate  as  follows: 

Suppose  we  have  to  present  the  result  of  an  investigation. 
The  demonstration  involves  the  consideration,  logically,  of  a 
series  —  say  15  items  or  steps  —  of  evidence.  Actually,  of 
course,  in  any  extensive  report  the  number  of  items  or  steps  is 
much  larger.     We  may  represent  them  thus : 

Certain  of  these  —  say  the  ist,  4th,  6th,  loth,  13th, 
15th  —  are  "  control "  items.  While  all  the  15  are  necessary, 
these  few  are  fundamental ;  the  case  rests  upon  them ;  some  of 
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them  are  vital  points  in  proving  the  conclusion,  others  are 
essential  preliminary  steps. 

If  we  merely  state  these  15  items  with  fulness  and  impres- 
siveness  the  reader  will  not  distinguish  the  control  items,  or 
perceive  their  relative  importance  or  their  grouping.  The 
reader  will  either  become  confused,  and  fail  to  read  through 
the  demonstration,  or  his  mind  will  make  control  points  for 
itself,  more  or  less  unconsciously.  No  mind  can  carry  a  long 
series  of  items  without  shading  or  grouping. 

The  skilful  report-writer  gives  his  series  some  such  appear- 
ance as  this  — 


Here  are  all  the  items  in  their  right  logical  order,  but  the 
six  control  points  are  made  to  stand  out.  The  writer  gives 
them  more  space  than  other  items,  or  he  gives  them  prominence 
through  the  use  perhaps  of  striking  devices  of  language,  per- 
haps of  diagrams  or  pictures.  The  reader  grasps  such  a  pres- 
entation much  more  quickly  and  easily  than  the  other,  with 
much  less  friction,  and  with  much  fuller  comprehension.  He 
will  carry  it  all  in  mind  more  easily  because  he  perceives  a 
definite  pattern  (see  Volume  I,  Qiapter  XHI).  At  the  same 
time  he  has  passed  through  all  the  necessary  logical  steps.  He 
can  at  any  time  check  up  his  conception  of  the  writer's  mean- 
ing by  the  detail  of  connecting  evidence. 

In  most  writing  it  is  not  usual  to  give  all  these  detail  steps. 
The  copy-writer,  for  instance,  gives  usually  merely  the  pattern, 
the  control  steps,  in  their  approximate  order  and  relative  im- 
portance.    His  demonstration  appears  something  like  this  — 


He  eliminates  all  the  connecting  evidence,  and  tries  merely  to 
make  the  reader's  mind  take  the  necessary  leaps  from  one  point 
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in  the  pattern  to  the  next.  He  relies  mainly  upon  suggestion, 
starting  the  reader's  mind  in  a  certain  direction  and  then  by 
proper  stimulus  shoving  him  along  the  whole  course  to  the 
desired  conclusion. 

The  Report-Writer's  Task 

The  writer  of  a  report,  on  the  other  hand,  must  hold  fast 
to  logic.  He  uses  the  methods  of  suggestion  merely  to  give 
the  needed  emphasis  and  proportioning  to  his  presentation.  If 
a  report  were  written  in  the  manner  of  advertising  copy,  or 
publicity  matter,  it  would  be  unconvincing  —  except  in  the 
case  of  such  period  reports  as  are  noted  by  Mr.  Hyde  in  Chap- 
ter XX,  which  aim  at  a  general  impression  rather  than  detailed 
exposition  or  argument.  But  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
good  "copy'* — emphasis,  relief,  and  suggestion  —  is  of  ma- 
terial assistance  to  the  man  who  has  to  prepare  a  report  in  giv- 
ing his  logical  presentation  clearness,  lightness,  and  adaptability. 

Impersonal  Tone 

One  characteristic  that  is  virtually  imperative  in  a  report  is 
impersonality  of  tone.  The  advertising  writer  seeks  a  per- 
sonal tone;  he  features  his  pronouns.  The  report-writer,  to 
give  his  presentation  dignity  and  coolness,  eliminates  pro- 
nouns. While  impersonal,  however,  the  writer's  attitude 
should  be  positive,  free  from  all  suggestion  of  apology ;  once 
he  has  arrived  at  his  views  he  should  state  them  vigorously. 

Not  Too  Long 

On  the  other  hand,  a  report  should  not  be  written  in  the 
manner  of  a  text-book,  with  every  minute  point  of  detail 
*'  proved  out.''  Results  only,  need  be  recorded.  In  an  engi- 
neering report,  for  example,  to  submit  pages  of  calculations  — 
except  in  reports  made  to  technical  bodies  for  purposes  of  rec- 
ord—  would  not  only  be  tmnecessary  but  would  injure  the 
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force  of  the  report.  An  instance  quoted  by  President  Hum- 
phreys has  been  cited  in  Chapter  XXII. 

The  report-writer  often  tries  to  tell  too  much.  He  becomes 
so  interested  in  his  subject  that  he  forgets  the  limitations  of 
the  reader.     Thus  he  obscures  his  main  points. 

The  reader's  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  is  limited.  If 
the  report  is  too  long  he  will  either  fail  to  read  it  through  or 
will  read  so  hastily  and  superficially  a'S  to  miss  some  of  its  sig- 
nificance.    Experience  proves  this  beyond  a  doubt. 

Distribution  of  Space 

Limitation  of  size  involves  careful  distribution  of  space 
among  the  points  to  be  presented.  If  certain  points  are  al- 
lowed extra  space  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  others  must  be 
subordinated  and  passed  over  quickly.  The  problem  of  sub- 
ordinating minor  but  necessary  material,  by  the  use  of  tables, 
summaries,  or  graphical  methods,  is  a  matter  to  be  carefully 
considered. 

The  best  method  is  the  use  of  concentrated  forms  like : 

1.  Sketches  or  maps 

2.  Tables  and  comparisons 

3.  Charted  lines 

4.  Photographs 

Methods  Vary  with  Material 

The  choice  of  methods  of  emphasis  and  subordination  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  character  of  the  matter.  A  single  photo- 
graph will  show  more  than  pages  of  description.  Charted 
lines  can  be  visualized  more  easily  than  tabular  statistics. 
Maps  can  be  constructed  to  carry  superimposed  information  of 
all  kinds  besides  the  familiar  things  like  roads,  boimdary  lines, 
buildings,  streams,  topography,  etc.  Such  conceptions,  for  ex- 
ample, as  density  of  population,  growth  of  cities,  traffic  densi- 
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ties,  health  statistics,  housing  conditions,  improvements,  can 
be  conveyed  by  maps. 

In  the  use  of  such  devices  for  picturing  facts,  care  must  be 
exercised  to  remember  the  reader's  limitations.  If  overdone 
the  desired  effect  will  be  lost.  Simplicity  of  form  for  even 
technical  reports  is  a  good  maxim.  The  effectiveness  of  all 
these  devices  can  also  be  enhanced  by  skilful  modification  of 
paragraph  and  sentence  structure,  and  the  use  of  sideheads. 

Verbatim  Testimony 

One  form  of  material  that  is  specially  troublesome  in  certain 
cases  is  verbatim  testimony.  Reading  the  detailed  record  of 
testimony  in  a  law  case,  or  in  the  hearings  of  a  committee  is 
insufferably  tedious.  A  little  first-hand  testimony  gives  life 
and  vividness  to  a  passage  but  too  much  is  fatal.  Here  again 
the  wise  writer  will  break  up  the  masses  of  detail  by  means  of 
introductory  and  explanatory  comment. 

With  writing  of  other  sorts  this  heavy  material  can  be  and 
is  generally  omitted;  with  a  report  it  must  be  given.  The 
rule  should  be,  however,  to  use  no  more  of  it  than  is  really 
necessary,  and  to  use  plenty  of  devices  that  will  punctuate  it, 
and  show  the  significance  of  successive  blocks. 

Arrangement  —  Old  Style  and  New 

The  difficulty  of  holding  the  attention  of  a  reader  through  a 
lengthy  report  has  led  to  special  methods  of  arrangement. 
The  recognized  order  for  arrangement  of  exposition  or  argu- 
ment is: 

1.  The  statement  of  the  problem 

2.  Evidence 

3.  Conclusions  or  recommendations 

In  the  outlines  in  the  previous  chapter  this  order  has  been 
followed. 
To  the  busy  executive  the  third  step  is  the  most  important. 
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He  assumes  the  investigator  to  have  reached  a  correct  answer. 
If  he  is  inclined  to  doubt  it,  then  maybe  he  will  go  over  the 
report.  If  the  report  is  too  lengthy  for  this  reading  it  will  in 
all  probability  be  turned  over  to  a  subordinate  for  a  synopsis. 

New  Style  —  Double  Reports 

To  avoid  this  way  of  reading  reports  a  change  has  been 
made  in  recent  years  in  the  manner  of  presentation.  Instead 
of  one  report,  covered  as  in  Chapter  XXIV  by  a  complete  out- 
line, two  separate  reports  are  submitted.  The  first  is  variously 
called  "  brief  report,"  "  epitome,"  or  "  digested  report."  Only 
the  bare  facts  of  chief  importance  are  given,  in  a  form  as  brief 
as  practicable,  but  the  recommendations  and  conclusions  are 
given  in  full  detail.  The  second  report  is  in  detail  and  is 
always  written  first.  If  a  large  quantity  of  supporting  data  is 
necessary  for  record  purposes  or  otherwise  it  is  put  in  the 
appendix.  The  complete  report  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commis- 
sion to  the  city  of  Chicago  was  a  volume  four  inches  thick, 
the  summary  report  covered  only  60  pages.  This  method  may 
be  applied  with  success  to  a  report  of  practically  any  length. 
A  one-page  epitome  is  more  apt  to  be  read  than  one  of  ten 
pages. 

This  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  detailed  report 
is  unnecessary.  If  the  report  is  of  any  value  at  all  it  will  be 
read  in  full  by  many  persons;  it  will  probably  be  carefully 
checked  for  accuracy;  very  often,  indeed,  it  will  become  a 
record  for  future  reference. 

The  use  of  these  double  reports  depends  entirely  on  the  pur- 
pose of  the  investigation  and  the  person  for  whom  the  report 
is  made. 

Final  Considerations 

In  preparing  a  report,  remember  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
made,  and  also  the  qualifications  and  view-point  of  the  reader. 
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Be  guided  by  the  standards  of  investigations  and  formulaticm 
in  the  best  reports  with  which  you  are  familiar.  Eliminate 
superfluous  detail;  be  as  brief  as  you  can  without  sacrificing 
completeness. 

Careful  study  of  emphasis,  by  means  of  shading,  visualizing 
devices,  and  the  many  ways  of  skilful  writing,  will  make  the 
work  more  effective  and  better  appreciated. 


PART  V 


ADVERTISING  COPY 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

WRITING  COPY  FOR  CONSUMERS 


The  Taste  of  the  Fish  Determines  the 

Macaulay  is  not  usually  quoted  in  a  treatise  on  advertising. 
He  does,  however,  give  the  copy-writer  a  most  valuable  sugges- 
tion about  the  preparation  of  an  advertisement.  The  sugges- 
tion is  found  in  a  protest  which  Macaulay  once  made  to  the 
editor  of  The  Edinburgh  Review,  who  had  omitted  certain 
sentences  in  Macaulay's  copy.  Macaulay  did  not  object  to  the 
practice  of  editing  and  cutting  his  copy  on  general  principles, 
but  he  did  object  to  these  particular  omissions  because  they 
were  the  very  sentences  which  he  had  inserted  to  attract  the 
attention  of  readers.  He  justified  their  insertion  by  the  fact 
that  articles  in  The  Edinburgh  Review  must  strike,  if  they 
struck  at  all,  at  the  first  reading.  He  drove  home  his  point 
with  the  following  sentence  with  which  he  concluded  his  letter 
to  the  editor : 

But  it  is  not  by  his  own  taste,  but  by  the  taste  of  the 
fish,  that  the  angler  determines  his  choice  of  bait 

The  copy-writer,  who  in  most  instances  is  fishing  for  sales, 
must  not  let  his  own  taste  influence  his  choice  of  bait. 

The  place  for  a  sign  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  road.  That 
the  reader  may  not  go  astray  a  sign  may  well  be  posted  at  this 
point  to  indicate  where  this  part  of  Volume  II  leads.  It  con- 
fines itself  strictly  to  the  text  of  the  advertisement.  The  rela- 
tion of  text  to  the  general  selling  campaign  is  indicated  but 
not  discussed  in  the  next  chapter.  No  one  more  than  the 
writer  realizes  the  value  of  illustrations  to  supplement  the  text ; 
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the  effect  of  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  cuts  in  advertising; 
the  selection  of  proper  type  to  set  forth  the  text ;  the  choice  of 
media  to  give  results ;  the  importance  of  preferred  positions  in 
certain  media ;  and  the  general  location  of  the  advertisement,  as 
well  as  the  influence  of  adjacent  text  or  other  advertisements, 
but  he  is  limited  by  the  scope  of  this  volume  to  the  discussion 
strictly  of  advertising  copy. 

Investigating  the  Basis  of  Appeal 

The  advertising  agency  which  prepares  the  copy  for  the 
Bristol  steel  fishing  rod,  once  made  an  investigation,  so  that  it 
might  use  better  "  bait."  It  found,  for  example,  that  the  fish- 
ing season  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  secured 
a  list  of  the  popular  and  more  plentiful  fish  in  different  locali- 
ties ;  it  learned  when  the  buying  seasons  for  fishing  rods  were 
at  their  height.  From  local  Ike  Waltons  it  gathered  the  valu- 
able information  that  the  rod  best  adapted  for  fishing  in  the 
Adirondack  Moimtains  would  not  do  at  all  for  fishing  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Advertising  was  then  planned  according 
to  the  season,  the  fish,  and  the  locality.  Media  were  so  se- 
lected, and  insertions  of  advertisements  were  so  timed,  that  the 
appeal  was  made  to  the  fisherman  at  the  psychological  moment 
when  he  was  thinking  of  fish,  and  of  the  rod  and  bait  he 
would  use. 

The  present  writer  at  one  time  wished  to  discover  what 
advertisers  wanted  to  know  before  preparing  copy.  A  ques- 
tionnaire, therefore,  was  sent  to  a  list  of  advertisers  selected 
by  the  managing  editor  of  Printers'  Ink.  Among  the  ques- 
tions asked  were  two  which  related  directly  to  the  matter  dis- 
cussed in  this  chapter.     The  first  asked  was: 

If  you  had  at  your  disposal  an  investigator  who  was  well 
qualified  to  "dig"  for  helpful  facts,  at  what  leading  tasks 
would  you  set  him? 

A  more  definite  form  of  the  same  question  was  added : 
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What  specified  advertising  and  marketing  problems  would 
the  manufacturer  put  up  to  the  investigator? 

The  second  question  requested  a  reply  to  the  following: 

What  class  of  information  has  proved  to  you  to  be  the 
most  helpful  in  the  past  in  enabling  you  to  get  results  from 
your  advertising? 

The  Appeal  of  the  Product 

The  importance  of  these  two  questions  is  emphasized  by  the 
ollowing  assertion  once  made  by  J.  M.  Campbell,  whose  work 
irith  the  Procter  and  Gamble  Company  is  so  well  known  that 
10  comment  is  necessary : 

Not  one  business  house  in  a  thousand  knows  the  facts 
about  its  product  —  knows  what  there  is  about  it  that  ap- 
peals to  the  public. 

I  happened  to  know  of  a  very  large  manufacturer  of  a 
product  which  is  used  in  a  very  considerable  percentage  of 
the  homes  in  the  United  States.  He  has  spent  millions  of 
dollars  in  advertising  the  fact  that  this  product  has  such 
and  such  a  quality.  A  house-to-house  investigation  cover- 
ing six  hundred  homes  and  an  investigation  through  the 
mail  including  over  one  thousand  women  brought  to  light 
the  fact  that  only  one  person  had  been  influenced  by  the 
repetition  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  that  special  feature 
of  this  advertiser's  advertising.  On  the  other  hand,  80  per 
cent  of  the  women  who  answered  our  inquiry  expressed 
themselves  as  wanting  this  particular  advertiser  to  do  such 
and  such  a  thing,  something  which  he  was  not  doing  and  did 
not  know  his  public  wanted  him  to  do. 

leeking  the  Appeal 

As  Mr.  Campbell  points  out,  the  way  to  get  these  facts  for 
.ssistance  in  the  preparation  of  copy  is  to  go  out  after  them. 

At  the  time  the  questionnaire  was  sent  out  the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company,  of  Detroit,  had  just  finished  a  re- 
earch  in  which  six  men  had  been  in  the  field  for  four  months. 
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investigation,  the  advertising  manager,   Edwin  K 


Walton,  spoke  as  follows : 


Its  object  was  to  learn  the  attitude  of  mind  of  business 
men  regarding  the  Borrooghs  machine.  If  the  party  called 
on  owned  a  Bnrroaghs,  we  endeavored  to  find  what  were 
his  main  reasons  for  buying  it  If  he  did  not  0¥m  a  Bar- 
roughs,  what  were  his  reasons  for  not  bujring  it.  We  found 
out  what  he  thought  of  our  machine  in  comparison  with 
competing  machines,  whether  our  service  was  satisfactory 
or  not,  and  a  lot  of  other  angles  to  the  main  theme,  all  of 
which  we  tabulated  and  condensed  into  a  report  that  takes 
six  hours  to  read 

To  emphasize  again  the  importance  of  these  facts,  this 
comment  by  Mr.  Walton  is  quoted : 

The  advertiser  who  tries  to  imagine  things  from  his  swivel 
chair  may  be  traveling  the  right  way  and  may  not.  The 
only  sure  way  that  I  know  of  is  really  to  know  the  business 
from  the  outside.  That,  in  any  large  business,  means  investi- 
gation by  men  who  can  get  outside  and  look  at  the  business 
through  the  eyes  of  prospects. 

How  to  see  a  proposition  from  the  other  fellow's  point  o 
view  —  that  is  the  question  in  writing  copy.  W.  L.  Agnevi 
advertising  manager  of  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Companj 
of  Detroit,  put  special  stress  on  this  question  when  b 
said: 

The  most  important  facts  that  an  advertiser  can  get  hold  of 
are  the  attitude  of  the  buyer  and  the  influences  that  operate 
to  mold  his  conviction  that  the  article  in  question  is  the  best 
one  for  him  to  purchase. 

Studying  the  Consumer's  Taste 

One  or  two  illustrations  will  show  the  importance  of  knov 
ing  your  audience.  A  certain  concern  spent  a  small-sized  foi 
tune  in  an  appeal  to  housewives  to  use  cottonseed-oil  as 
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substitute  for  lard  and  butter.  The  campaign  for  the  most 
part  was  a  failure  because  the  habits  of  American  housewives 
were  not  thoroughly  imderstood.  From  colonial  days  down 
the  housewife  in  this  coimtry  has  cooked  with  animal  fat  in 
the  form  of  a  solid.  So  strong  was  the  habit  that  it  could  not 
be  overcome  except  through  an  expensive  educational  cam- 
paign covering  a  fairly  long  period  of  time.  The  concern  then 
directed  its  manufacturing  chemists  to  devise  some  means  to 
turn  this  vegetable  oil  into  a  solid.  After  much  experiment- 
ing a  process  was  discovered  which  would  do  this  very  thing. 
The  same  product  was  then  put  on  the  market,  not  as  a  liquid 
but  in  solid  form.  An  advertising  campaign  met  with  imme- 
diate success  and  the  product  is  today  known  to  almost  every 
housewife  in  America. 

Should  this  concern  seek  a  market  in  southern  countries 
where  housewives  cook  with  olive  oil,  or  with  some  other 
liquid,  the  problem  would  be  to  market  not  a  solid  but  a  liquid, 
because  of  the  methods  of  cooking  which  are  used  in  these 
countries. 

The  mention  of  southern  countries  recalls  the  experiment  of 
a  patent  medicine  manufacturer,  who  there  sought  a  market 
for  his  product.  He  secured  proper  distribution,  but  adver- 
tisements which  had  moved  goods  from  dealers'  shelves  in  the 
United  States  were  unsuccessful.  'He  was  about  ready  to  re- 
tire from  the  field  when  the  local  advertising  man  suggested 
that  the  failure  of  his  campaign  was  due  to  lack  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  these  people.  He  suggested  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  be  shown  feeding  this  patent  medicine  to  the  Infant  Son 
of  Mary  and  Joseph !  This  suggestion,  astounding  as  it  would 
appear  to  our  own  public,  was  after  all  simply  an  appeal 
through  the  child  to  the  mother  but  adapted  to  the  country 
where  religious  feeling  was  strong.  It  would  not  go  in  the 
United  States  in  all  probability,  but  it  sold  the  medicine  in 
South  America. 
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Suffrage  for  Women 

The  copy-writer,  in  visualizing  the  audience  to  whom  he  is 
going  to  appeal,  must  not  overlook  the  women.  This  is  a  day 
of  equal  suffrage,  not  only  in  politics  but  also  in  advertising. 
As  Dorothy  Dix  pointed  out  in  a  journalism  lecture  at  New 
York  University : 

Women  spend  the  money  of  the  ¥^rld.  Except  for  his 
vices  and  his  outside  clothes,  the  average  man  does  not 
handle  a  penny  of  the  money  he  earns.  His  wife  spends  it. 
She  buys  the  groceries,  the  furniture,  the  piano,  the  jewelry 
—  everything  that  is  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  and  the 
advertisers,  of  course,  support  the  papers.  Therefore,  sur- 
prising as  it  may  seem  to  the  uninitiated,  it  is  the  women 
readers  and  not  the  men  who  are  considered  first  in  the 
make-up  of  a  paper. 

The  questionnaire  to  which  reference  was  made  in  an  earlier 
paragraph,  showed  that  manufacturers  to  some  extent  at  least, 
hold  the  same  views  as  Dorothy  Dix.  The  advertising  man- 
ager of  one  of  the  leading  automobile  companies,  which  puts 
out  an  exceptionally  high-class  machine,  wanted  to  know  the 
following  before  he  prepared  copy:  "What  is  the  influence 
of  women  in  deciding  the  selection  of  cars?  "  Advertisers  in 
other  lines  asked  similar  questions  which  they  wanted  answered 
before  sending  out  copy.  Even  the  advertising  manager  of  a 
well-known  suspender  company  was  most  anxious  to  know, 
"  How  many  women  buy  suspenders  for  their  men-folks  ?  " 

Dorothy  Dix  seems  to  be  able  not  only  to  give  advice  to  the 
lovelorn,  but  also  to  give  valuable  suggestions  to  copy-writers. 

Ornamental  but  not  Useful 

A  certain  manufacturer  had  on  the  walls  of  his  office  the 
framed  originals  of  several  advertisements.  A  visitor,  seeing 
the  pictures  for  the  first  time,  expressed  surprise  that  he  could 
not  recall  having  seen  these  advertisements  in  any  meditmi. 
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"  They  never  have  been  printed,  and  never  will  be,"  said  the 
manufacturer.  "  They  are  advertisements  which  I  greatly  ad- 
mire personally,  but  which  I  know  would  never  sell  my  prod- 
ucts. By  framing  them  and  hanging  them  on  my  office  walls, 
I  can  still  enjoy  them.  By  not  inserting  them  in  the  maga- 
zines I  have  saved  the  firm  a  useless  expenditure.  The  amount 
saved  has  been  put  into  advertising  which  sold  goods." 

Not  all  manufacturers  would  have  had  the  wisdom  of  the 
one  just  referred  to.  Too  often  in  the  past  the  advertisement 
that  pleased  the  boss  rather  than  the  one  that  pleased  the  pos- 
sible customer  has  been  inserted. 


18  of  the  Times 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  in  modern  advertising 
is  the  realization  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  that  adver- 
tising is  designed,  not  for  him,  but  for  his  customers.  Some 
manufacturers  who  insist  upon  O.  K.-ing  advertising  copy  be- 
fore it  is  sent  out,  are  too  much  like  the  church  people  in  the 
following  anecdote  and  need  the  same  lesson. 

A  young  woman  of  good  family  thrown  unexpectedly  on  her 
own  resources  once  went  to  Don  C.  Seitz,  business  manager  of 
The  New  York  World.  She  called  his  attention  to  the  ab- 
sence of  paid  church  notices  in  his  paper  t>n  Saturday,  and 
thought  she  would  be  able  to  secure  them  because  of  her  wide 
acquaintance  in  religious  circles.  She  was  told  to  go  ahead, 
with  the  promise  of  a  commission  on  all  such  church  adver- 
tising as  she  was  able  to  secure.  She  later  returned  to  Mr. 
Seitz,  into  whose  ears  she  tearfully  poured  her  tale  of  woe. 
She  explained  to  him  that  she  had  visited  the  church  officials, 
and  that  while  they  had  expressed  a  willingness  to  help  her  if 
she  had  only  been  canvassing  for  a  nice  conservative  news- 
paper, they  had  refused  to  advertise  in  a  paper  that  devoted 
so  much  space  to  divorces,  scandals,  etc.  After  scratching  his 
head  for  a  second  or  two,  Seitz  said :     "  Gk)  back  to  those 
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church  people!  Ask  them  whether  they  arc  trying  to  reach 
saints  or  sinners  with  their  advertising.  Then  tell  them  that 
The  New  York  World  guarantees  the  largest  circulatioQ 
among  sinners  of  any  newspaper  in  the  dty."  She  did  so  and 
got  the  business.  No  one  admires  the  fearless,  independent 
editorial  pdicy  of  The  New  York  World  more  than  the  present 
writer.  He  hates  to  be  put  in  the  class  of  sinners,  but  he  did 
ask  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  advertising  for  a  Fifth 
Avenue  church  what  newspaper  brought  the  most  people  to  the 
church  in  response  to  a  paid  advertisement  on  Saturday. 
Without  an  instant's  hesitation  came  the  answer :  "  The  New 
York  World.''  The  advertising  text  in  the  anecdote  needs  no 
further  elaboration.  The  sermon  has  been  preached;  the 
advertiser  should  practice. 

Advance  in  Advertising 

Advertising  is  constantly  progressing.*  The  way  to  sell 
more  bird-seed  is,  not  to  advertise  that  product,  but  to  adver- 
tise canaries  and  bird-cages.  A  recent  advertising  contest 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  best  way  to  sell  more  books  was 
to  publish  advertisements  to  encourage  the  reading  habit 
through  general  copy.  A  stamp  dealer,  learning  this  principle 
long  ago,  sold  stamp  albums  at  cost  and  gave  away,  absolutely 
free,  a  collection  of  one  hundred  foreign  postage  stamps. 
Children  "  got  the  habit "  in  this  way,  of  starting  collections, 
and  then  purchased  stamps  from  the  regular  catalogue. 

The  advertiser  that  developed  this  idea  most  successfully  was 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  with  its  remarkable  campaign. 
"  There  is  a  photographer  in  your  town."  It  encouraged  all 
members  of  the  family  to  have  their  photographs  taken  more 
frequently.  By  bringing  new  business  to  the  photographer, 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  increased  its  sale  of  supplies, 
such  as  plates,  cameras,  printing  paper,  etc  A  by-product  in 
this  campaign  was  unquestionably  to  promote  a  better  feeling 
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The  simple  gift  that 
lends  ttie  touch  of 
friendship  widioat  the 
embarrassment  of  an 
obligation— your  photo- 
graph. 


Therms  a  photographer  in  your  tcnvn, 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Way  to  Sell  More  Cameras,  Plates,  etc..  Is  to  Advertise 
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between  the  supply  house  and  the  photographers.  The  na- 
tional campaign  conducted  in  the  magazines  secured  the  active 
co-operation  of  photographers  who  advertised  at  their  own 
expense  in  local  newspapers.  The  campaign  left  an  indelible 
impression  upon  the  reading  public  that  the  photog^ph  was 
the  only  present  which  a  friend  could  not  buy  for  himself. 

One  Way  of  Reaching  the  Dealer 

The  author  of  this  chapter  hopes  that  he  is  not  violating  a 
personal  confidence  if  he  prints  in  this  connection  a  letter 
which  he  once  received  from  L.  B.  Jones,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company : 

People  who  think  of  us  only  as  manufacturers  of  amateur 
photographic  goods,  sometimes  wonder  at  our  "  Photographer 
in  Your  Town  "  campaign.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  also 
very  large  manufacturers  of  goods  constuned  by  the  profes- 
sional photographer,  and  anything  we  can  do  to  help  his 
business,  helps  us.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  get 
a  one  hundred  per  cent  result  from  this  advertising  because 
our  competitors  sell  a  very  substantial  proportion  of  the 
professional  photographic  goods. 

The  writer  believes  that  it  is  due  to  this  advertising  that 
there  has  not  been  so  much  of  a  slump  in  the  photographic 
business  as  there  has  been  in  some  lines  during  the  last  two 
years.  We  have  had  many  instances  where  photographers 
have  written  us  to  the  effect  that  they  could  trace  business 
directly  to  our  campaign.  We,  of  course,  urge  their  co- 
operation through  our  house  organ.  Studio  Light,  by  not 
only  reproducing  therein  the  copy  that  we  are  running  in 
the  general  magazines,  but  by  also  giving  them  advertising 
talks  through  the  reading  pages. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  professional  photographer  has  been 
a  poor  advertiser,  for  the  reason  that  his  advertising  has  not 
been  of  the  kind  to  make  people  care  to  have  their  pictures 
taken.  He  either  advertises  that  he  makes  the  best  pic- 
tures in  town,  or  else  he  advertises  that  he  makes  pictures 
at  a  lower  price  than  the  other  fellow  —  all  of  which  adver- 
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tising  makes  no  new  business.  We  have  been  trying  to 
teach  him  to  stop  talks  abbut  price  and  quality,  so  far  as 
possible,  and  use  copy  that  would  make  people  want  to  have 
their  pictures  taken.  In  this  we  have  met,  in  a  considerable 
measure,  with  success. 

Advertising  EngUsh 

Possibly  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  business  world  the 
copy-writer  must  know  the  English  language.  For  him  the 
"  tools  of  production  "  are  limited  to  the  written  word.  To 
know  his  "  tools  "  he  must  study  the  language.  Not  like  the 
philologist  who  is  interested  primarily  in  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  words,  but  as  a  salesman  who  deals  in  words.  His 
"  line  *'  is  to  know  what  words  mean  today  —  not  what  they 
meant  yesterday.  He  must  speak  the  language  of  his  audi- 
ence and  not  "  the  tongue  that  Shakespeare  spake." 

The  following  anecdote  illustrates  in  a  striking  way  the  dif- 
ferent meanings  which  can  be  drawn  from  a  simple  little  word. 

A  youth,  fresh  from  college,  was  made  the  advertising 
manager  of  a  certain  financial  institution,  doubtless  because 
his  father,  the  chairman  of  its  board  of  directors,  thought  he 
could  do  less  harm  there  than  in  another  position.  He  had 
learned  or  been  taught  —  correctly  so  from  the  dictionary 
point  of  view  —  that  the  word  quite  meant  "wholly,"  "en- 
tirely," etc.  Consequently  he  used  the  word  in  that  connec- 
tion to  tell  how  safe  were  the  funds  deposited  by  patrons.  To 
them  "quite  safe"  meant  something  quite  (in  the  dictionary 
sense)  different.  Fortunately  the  institution  was  quite  (again 
the  dictionary  and  not  the  colloquial  sense)  safe,  and  was  able 
to  stop  the  "  nm  "  of  depositors  to  withdraw  funds.  The 
young  man  was  removed  from  the  advertising  desk  to  the 
teller's  window,  where  he  probably  does  less  harm. 

How  important  the  correct  choice  of  a  word  may  be  is  easy 
to  show.  In  the  days  when  an  illustrated  magazine  was  syndi- 
cated for  distribution  as  the  integral  part  of  a  number  of  metro- 
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politan  Sunday  newspapers,  one  of  these  illustrated  supple- 
ments printed  an  advertisement.  Later  a  solicitor  called  upon 
the  advertiser  to  get  a  renewal  order  of  the  copy.  He  was 
told  that  the  advertisement  had  not  paid.  He  procured  a  copy, 
however,  and  quickly  went  through  its  contents;  then,  taking 
a  pencil  from  his  pocket,  he  crossed  out  one  word  and  inserted 
another.  "  Run  that,''  he  said,  "  and  if  it  doesn't  pay,  you 
need  not  pay  me."  He  had  merely  changed  the  word  "  cut  *' 
to  '*  tear,'*  because  the  former  word  suggested  the  inconven- 
ience of  looking  around  for  a  pair  of  shears  or  opening  a 
penknife. 

Leroy  Fairman,  who  knows  a  thing  or  two  about  advertis- 
ing, points  out  three  highways  along  which  advertising  Eng- 
lish may  travel.  One  takes  it  up  Main  Street,  by  telling  its 
story  in  plain,  simple,  straightforward  language.  The  second 
lets  it  stalk  pompously  along  Highbrow  Avenue  by  express- 
ing the  idea  in  such  fanciful  extravagances  that  simple  folk 
cannot  understand  it  without  the  aid  of  a  dictionary  and  the 
penalty  of  a  headache.  The  third  lets  it  wander  down  Windy 
Alley,  filled  with  commonplace  claims,  uninteresting  details 
and  tiresome  generalities.  Mr.  Fairman  erects  a  signboard, 
"  Take  Main  Street." 

Notes  by  an  Advertising  Man 

The  two  following  entries  are  from  "  From  an  Advertising 
Man's  Note  Book,"  by  Philip  Goodman: 

In  copy-writing,  put  clearness  above  cleverness,  reason 
above  rhapsody,  brevity  above  levity.  The  result  will  be 
an  appeal  that  is  ingenious  and  candid  if  not  candied. 

An  Ad-Writer  in  his  twin-six  golden  chariot  pulled  up 
at  Glittering  Gates  and  asked  St.  Peter  if  he  might  not  enter. 
The  Patriarch  of  the  Eternal  Turnstile  turned  to  him  and 
answered :  "  Only  upon  condition  that  you  possess  a  virtue 
not  shared  by  any  other  man  in  your  profession."  "  That 
virtue,  sir,  I  have,"  replied  the  applicant.    "  I  never  used 
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the  word  best  in  an  Advertisement."    Whereupon  St.  Peter 
took  the  man  warmly  by  the  hand  and  bade  him  enter. 

The  two  entries  just  given  are  worthy  of  acceptation  at  their 
face  value. 

Making  Words  Work 

Ellis  Parker  Butler,  a  master  of  copy  in  the  short-story  field, 
once  said  to  the  writer : 

I  have  a  theory  that  the  written  words  of  a  story  are  not 
all  a  reader  gets  from  an  author.  Back  of  the  words,  as  if 
back  of  a  window,  the  reader  gets  a  glimpse  of  all  that  the 
author  has  thought  about  a  character,  or  an  action,  or  a 
scene.  A  brand  new  idea,  grasped  in  haste  and  put  on  paper 
in  a  hurry,  is  like  a  new,  "  speculator-built "  house  —  it  car- 
ries no  accretions  of  time  or  space  or  quality.  It  is  "  raw." 
An  idea  laid  away  and  thought  over  gathers  quality  like  an 
ancient  house.  If  you  buy  such  a  house  you  buy  part  of  its 
past  —  you  feel  all  the  life  that  has  been  lived  there.  An 
ancient  oak  may  have  been  cut  down  before  you  bought  the 
house,  but  its  spirit  is  still  felt.  A  century  earlier  a  love 
affair  may  have  made  the  house  a  pleasant  place  —  the  lovers 
are  now  gone,  but  the  remnants  of  their  love  still  remain  and 
give  the  house  a  certain  quality  no  brand-new  house  can 
have.  There  is  new  ivory  and  old  ivory  and  both  are 
"  ivory,"  and  yet  anyone  seeing  the  two  side  by  side  can 
feel  that  the  old  is  richer  than  the  new.  I  think  this  is  true 
of  the  written  word.  Imagine  a  girl  character  in  a  story. 
Suppose  I  create  her  on  the  spur  of  the  moment's  neces- 
sity and  thrust  her  into  the  story.  I  may  write  a  page  of 
description  and  yet  she  will  seem  to  the  reader  thin,  like  a 
paper  doll,  an  artificial  thing.  Suppose  I  have  thought  this 
girl  character  out  to  the  fullest.  I  have  thought  for  her  a 
pair  of  parents  and  a  childhood,  with  the  environment  she 
must  have  had  and  certain  incidents  of  her  early  life.  I  can 
then  write  ten  words  describing  her  and  they  will  make  her 
a  living  being,  because  through  those  ten  words,  as  through 
a  window,  the  reader  unconsciously  sees  all  I  have  thought 
but  have  not  written. 
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What  Mr.  Butler  says  about  writiiig  fiction  applies  with 
equal  force  to  writing  an  adyerdscmenL  A  weI14aiown  ad- 
vertisMDent  of  a  certain  woven-wire  fence  immediately  sug- 
gests itself  in  this  connection.  Its  writer  in  six  words  shows 
that  he  has  diought  the  subject  through  and  given  the  fence  a 
past  with  his  three  phrases,  ''  hog-tight,  horse-high  and  bull- 
strong.^  Unconsciously  the  reader  sees  the  pig  trying  to 
dig  under  the  fence,  in  order  to  get  to  the  dover  patch. 
He  sees  the  horse  trying  to  jump  over  to  the  pasture 
where  the  grass  is  green  and  the  waters  are  stilL  He  sees  the 
bull  dashing  against  die  fence  to  attadc  little  Red  Riding  Hood. 
In  the  language  of  another  advertising  phrase :  "  The  fence  is 
as  strong  as  Gibraltar  so  far  as  these  three  animals  are  con- 
cerned." Unconsciously  again  die  reader  wants  this  fence  for 
his  farm.  The  advertisement  writer  has  accomplished  his 
task. 

Advertisements  Versus  Short  Stories 

In  advertising  circles  a  certain  Kipling  anecdote  has  gone 
the  rounds  over  and  over  again.  As  the  tale  runs,  Mrs.  Bales- 
tier,  the  mother  of  Kipling's  wife,  used  to  send  him  a  bundle 
of  American  magazines  when  she  was  visiting  in  the  United 
States.  The  magazines  were  unusually  prosperous  at  that 
time  and  to  save  postage  she  removed  the  advertising  sections 
in  the  front  and  back  of  the  magazines.  After  two  or  three 
shipments  Kipling  wrote  his  mother-in-law  something  like 
this:  "  For  heaven's  sake,  take  out  the  text  if  you  must,  but 
leave  the  advertising.     I  can  write  the  text  myself." 

Frank  N.  Doubleday  once  remarked  to  the  writer,  "  True  as 
the  tale  is,  it  has  been  worn  to  rags,  and  I  think  Mr.  Kipling^s 
friends  ought  to  combine  now  to  give  it  a  decent  buriaL" 

Mr.  Doubleday  is  undoubtedly  right  about  providing  a  fu- 
neral ceremony.  The  point,  however,  does  not  concern  the 
tale  but  the  moral  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  incident 
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A  short-Story  writer  unquestionably  can  learn  much  from 
American  advertising.  A  short  story  and  an  advertisement 
have  much  in  common.  Each  is  an  artificial  form  of  writing. 
Each,  when  well  done,  has  the  idea  of  a  struggle  or  a  conflict ; 
in  the  case  of  an  advertisement  it  may  be  a  struggle  for  a  soap 
that  floats,  for  a  tire  that  will  not  skid,  for  a  lock  that  burglars 
cannot  pick,  for  what  not!  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  short 
story  the  struggle  may  be  a  conflict  for  a  woman's  hand,  a  fight 
with  a  wild  beast  in  a  stirring  adventure,  a  struggle  between 
the  good  and  the  bad  in  a  man's  nature,  and  so  on.  The  ad- 
vertisement and  the  short  story  alike,  when  done  by  the  skilled 
craftsman,  always  aim  at  a  singleness  of  impression. 

The  Kipling  yam  leaves  with  most  readers  the  false  impres- 
sion that  the  advertisements  are  read  just  like  the  other  text  of 
a  magazine.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  The 
magazine  subscriber  feels  regarding  the  stories  and  articles 
that  they  are  worth  reading  or  the  editor  wouldn't  have  printed 
them.  Toward  advertisements  readers  have  no  such  feeling. 
They  regard  advertisements  as  "  butters-in."  Yet  so  skilfully 
has  their  purpose  been  achieved  that  often  the  advertisements 
are  just  as  interesting  as  the  text.  The  advertising  writer 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  is  not  a  priori  wel- 
come, but  must  "  butt  in  "  and  then  win  his  welcome  by  an 
interesting  piece  of  copy. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

KNOWING  THE  PRODUCT 

The  Prerequisite  for  Good  Copy 

Too  many  men  who  write  advertising  copy  really  do  not 
know  the  products  they  attempt  to  present.  They  do  not  have 
the  facts  about  the  goods  manufactured,  the  fields  of  operation 
and  sales,  the  buyers  and  consumers  of  the  products,  the  oper- 
ating conditions  in  the  factory,  the  methods  of  handling  orders. 
Also  selling  points  of  the  products,  the  competition  which  must 
be  met,  poflicy  and  methods  of  the  sales  organization,  policy 
and  methods  of  past  advertising,  the  types  of  advertisements 
which  have  brought  best  returns  in  the  past,  the  catalogues  and 
sales  letters  of  the  firm,  etc.  Lacking  this  necessary  informa- 
tion, they  draw  upon  their  imagination. 

A  copy-writer,  to  do  active  work,  must  have  first-hand  in- 
formation about  the  subjects  just  mentioned.  To  give  the 
reader  a  detailed  outline  of  what  data  one  successful  copy- 
writer demands  before  preparing  advertisements,  the  follow- 
ing questionnaire  is  appended. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

NATURE  OF  ARTICLE 

1.  Name  of  commodity 

2.  Is  it  a  natural  or  manufactured  product? 

3.  Produced  in  what  size  lots  ? 

4.  Sizes 5.    Varieties. •. 

6.  Grades 7.  Flavors. . . . 

8.    Odors 

9.  Other  classification  of  product 

10.  Does  it  perish  with  the  using? 11.  If  not,  is 
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deterioration  rapid  or  slow  ? 

12.  Do  you  make  a  practice  of  exhibiting  products? 

13.  Have  they  won  any  favorable  records  in  competition? 

14.  If  so,  what? 

15.  What  medals  or  honors  have  your  products  received? 

When? Where? 

16.  How  long  each  regular  article  on  market? 

17.  What  materials  used  in  manufacture? 

18.  Where  obtained? 

19.  Is  your  product  or  raw  material  subject  to  duty? 

20.  Are  your  materials  the  best  ? 

21.  Is  purity  and  wholesomeness  unquestioned? 

22.  What  inducements  offered  to  prospects  to  come  and  see  you  or 

inspect  the  plant  ? 

26.  Do  you  guarantee  freedom  from  injurious  methods? 

31.  What  additional  outlay  by  purchaser  required  to  make  it  pro- 

ductive ?  

32.  What  markets  will  its  product  reach  ? 

37.  How  long  time  actually  required  for  buyer  to  realize  satisfac- 
tory returns  ? 

39.  If  a  buying  proposition,  what  inducements  to  dealer  besides 

"  highest  market  price  "  ?  

40.  Is  your  line  high,  medium,  or  low  grade  in  itself? 

41.  As  compared  with  others  ? 

42.  Why  do  you  prefer  to  produce  this  grade  ? 

43.  Has  your  product  individuality  ? 44.  How 

could  the  goods  be  improved  ? 

45.  Do  you  manufacture  on  basis  of  interchangeable  parts? 

46.  Have  you  any  side  lines? 47.  If  so,  what? 

48.  Sold  in  what  quantities  ? 

49.  Do  you  handle  rebuilt  or  second-hand  goods? 

52.  Have  you  by-products  ? 53.  If  so,  what  ? 

54.  Sold  in  what  quantities  ? 

FIELD  OF  OPERATION   OR  SALES 

55.  Present  limits  —  national   or  sectional  ? 

56.  Vocational  or  general  ? 57.  Arbitrary  or  natural  ?. . . 

58.  How  well  covered  by  sales  ? 

59.  To  what  degree  do  you  "  control  the  market  "  ? 

60.  Is  there  a  tendency  toward  concentration  of  capital  in  your 
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field? 61.  How  docs  this  affect  you ? 

62.  Are  you  "  not  in  the  trust "  ? 63.  Do  you  sell  or  assign 

territory  rights  ?   

64.  What  class  of  retail  stores  handles  your  commodities  ? 

65.  Have  you  your  own  retail  stores? 66.  If  so,  how 

many  ?    

(yj.  Where  ? 

68.  With  what  other  business  or  profession  are  you  affiliated? 

69.  Are  you  associated  with  any  benevolent  movement  ? 

70.  Do  you  serve  foreign  markets?. ...    71.  If  so,  where? 

72.  In  what  languages  is  your  literature,  designed  to  reach  them, 

printed?  

73.  Do  you  want  foreign  markets  ? 74.  If  so,  where  ? 

75.  What  difficulties  have  you  had  in  getting  them  ? 

^(i.  Can  you  find  men  to  handle  your  goods  in  foreign  countries? 

TJ,  Are  the  foreign  markets  you  desire  familiar  with  such  goods 

as  you   manufacture  ? 


BUYERS,  USERS,  OR  CONSUMERS 

78.  What  ages ? 79.  What  particular  class? 

(  Check  oflF  the  following : )    80.  Men  ? . . . .    81.  Women  ? 

82.  Children  ? 83.  Heads  of  families  ? 

84.  Mothers? 

85.  Wealthy? 86.  Middle? 87.  Poor? 

88.  City   people  ? 

89.  Mechanics? 90.   Farmers? 91.   Property 

owners  ?  

92.  Educated? 93.  Religious? 

94.  Officials  ? 95.  Students  ? 96.  Profes- 
sional ? 97.  If  so,  what  profession  ? 

98.  Technical? 

99.  Sportsmen? 100.  Tradesmen  —  for  their  own  consump- 
tion ?  

loi.  What  others? 

102.  Is  your  business  such  that  customers  are  influenced  by  the 
class  which  patronizes  it  ? 103.  To  what  na- 
tionality or  nationalities  does  your  line  make  strongest  ap- 
peal ? 104.  What  sections  —  North,   East, 

South,  or  West  ? 
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MANAGEMENT,   FINANCIAL,  GENERAL 

105.  Year  you  began  business? 106.  Were  you  the  first  in 

the  field? 107.  How   long  under   present   name   or 

title?  

108.  Incorporated? 109.  If  so,  under  laws  of  what  state? 

1 10.  State  capital  invested,  if  you  care 

to 

111.  Are  you  handicapped  for  lack  of  capital? 

112.  What  is  your  rating  in  R.  G.  Dun? 113.  Bradstreet's?. . . . 

114.  What  do  you  value  your  plant  and  equipment  at? 

115.  Home  office  where? 116.  Branch  offices, 

if  any,  where? 

117.  Give  names  of  officers  if  you  care  to 

118.  Has  your  head  or  general  manager  marketed  lines  similar  to 

yours  for  some  other  concern  ? 

119.  If  so,  when? 120.  For  how  long? 

121.  Have  you  some  standard  cost-accounting  system? 

122.  Have  you  plans  or  methods  for  gaining  efficiency  in  any  or  all 

your   departments? 

123.  Is  your  advertising  appropriation  carried  as  an  expense  or  an 

investment  ? 124.  How  much  was  it  last  year  ? 

125.  Two  years  ago? 126.  Three  years  ago? 

127.  Do  you  charge  mistakes  of  sales  department  to  "advertising 

expense  "  ?  

128.  Do  you  charge  charity  advertising  (society  programs,  etc.)  to 

advertising  account  ? 

129.  Are  prices  quoted  in  your  catalogue  net  or  gross? 

130.  Are  they  prices  to  the  consumer? 131.  Retailer? 

132.  Or  wholesaler  ? 133.    Are  they  fixed,  or  vari- 
able according  to  market  or  territory? 

134.  What  is  your  margin  as  between  manufacturer  and  jobber? 

135.  As  between  manufacturer  and  retailer  ? 

136.  As  between  manufacturer  and  consumer  ? 

137.  Terms  to  each  class  of  buyers  when  sold  direct? 

138.  What  determines  your  selling  prices  ? 

139.  Are  they  based  on  legitimate  profit  above  cost? 

140.  Or  "  logical  popular  price  "  ? 

141.  Are   they  adjusted  to  secure   maximum   results   at   legitimate 

profit  ? 

142.  Is  your  profit  on  a  commission  basis  ? 
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146.  If  there  are  forces  operating  to  cause  selling  prices  to  rise  in 

the  near  future,  what? 

147.  If  to  fall,  what? 

148.  What  increase  in  volume  of  business  could  you   handle  this 

coming  year  ? 

149.  What  percentage  increase  in  factory  expense  would  accompany 

50%  increase  in  your  business  ? 

150.  100%  ? 151.  200%? 

SHOP  AND  OPERATING  CONDITIONS 

152.  Location  of  home  factory? 

153.  Total  number  factories  in  your  city? 154.  Have  you    j 

any  branch  factories? 155.  If  so,  where? ^ 

156.  How  will  your  factory  compare  in  size  and  floor  space  and 

equipment  with  other  factories  of  same  kind  ? 

157.  Do  you  manufacture  by  hand  or  by  power  ? 

158.  Operate  factory  day  and  night  ? 

159.  Are  you  planning  an  increase  in  your  facilities? ' 

160.  If  so,  how  ? I 

161.  What  results  do  you  anticipate  ? 

162.  What  other  changes  do  you  contemplate  ? 

163.  Results   expected  ? 

164.  Is  your  factory  located  in  city  or  in  outskirts  ? 

165.  Poes  your  location  tend  to  lessen  manufacturing  costs? 

166.  Are  your  plant  and  processes  open,  under  reasonable  restric- 

tions, to  the  public  ? 

167.  Do  you  consider  general  conditions  satisfactory  to  your  help? 

168.  If  not,  why  not? 

169.  Do  you  employ  any  unusual  apparatus  or  process  that  insures  or 

implies   superior  sanitary  conditions  ? 

170.  Are  your  charges  based  wholly  or  partially  on  services  of  some 

expert  of  national  or  international  reputation  ? 

171.  Give  name  and  title 

172.  Have  you  a  consulting  expert? 173.  Give  name 

174.  Do  you  employ  any  other  unusually  high-salaried  experts,  the 

fact  of  whose  employment  would  be  of  advertising  value?. . . . 

175.  In  what  capacity  ? 

176.  Are  you  handicapped  for  lack  of  good  workmen  ? 

177.  Employees  skilful  and  highly  paid? 178.  Percentages 

native  and  foreign  ? 

179.  Have  past  relations  been  amicable  ? 
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K  Is  there  threatened  trouble? i8i.  If  so,  what? 

182.  Why? 

^3.  Are  your  employees  working  in  harmony  with  you  and  do  they 

know  what  the  firm  is  striving  to  do  ? 

^4.  Do  natural  conditions  prescribe  a  limit  to  your  capacity? 

85.  If  so,  what? 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES  AND  METHODS  OF   HANDLING  ORDERS 

.86.  Prefer  to  handle  a  few  large  orders,  or  large  general  business? 

[87.  Number  railroads  ? 188.  Express  companies  ? 

^^£89.  Ship  by  freight? 190.  Express? 192.  Parcel 

Post? 193.  Boat? 

194.  Have    you   adequate   house    facilities    for    packing   and    ship- 

ping?   

195.  Have  you  side-track  facilities? 196.  Private  dockage 

facilities  ? 

197.  What  is  your  method  of  filling  orders  ? 

198.  Do  you  sell  from  stock? 199.  Package  or  bulk  goods? 

200.  Keeping  up  with  regular  orders? 201.  Ship  day  order 

is    received? 

202.  Produce  commodities  to  order? 203.  If  so,  what  size 

orders  ? 

204.  How  long  time  on  an  average  to  ship  after  special  order  is 

received? 

TRADE  OR  MARKETING  CONDITIONS 

205.  Is  your  product  in  steady  demand? 206.  If  not,  why 

not? 

207.  Demand  increasing  or  decreasing? 

208.  Hbw  does  your  product  benefit  the  consumer? 

209.  Has  it  human  interest  —  does 

it  appeal  to  the  universal  sentiment  in  any  way? 

210.  Is  your  product  desired  mainly  for  its  appearance,  or  its  service- 

ability ? 

211.  Is  the  bulk  of  your  business  based  on  the  good-will  of  your 

customers  or  is  low  price  your  chief  inducement  ? 
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212.  Have  you  gained  the  public  confidence? 

213.  What  has  been  your  chief  difficulty  in  getting  the  public  inter- 

ested ?  

214.  Do  you  think  fickleness  of  the  public  mind  has  injured  your 

business  ?   

215.  If  so,  why? 

216.  How  do  you  ascertain  public  opinion  on  your  product? 

SELLING  POINTS  OF  PRODUCT 

217.  What  are  its  chief  selling  points  ?    Check  off  such  of  the  follow- 

ing as  apply  to  your  product:    218.  Speed? 219. 

Control  ? 220.   Accuracy  ? 221 .   Simplicity  ? 

222.  Reliability? 223.  Durability? 224.  Strength? 

225.  Quality? 226.  Finish? 227.  Fit? 

228.   Beauty? 229.  Pleasantness? 230.  Adapt- 
ability?      231.    Interest? 232.    Utility? 233. 

Workmanship  ? 234.    Economy  ? 235.    Conven- 
ience?      236.  Lightness? 237.  Weight? 238. 

Bulk  ? 239.  Compactness  ? 240.  Cleanliness  ? 

241.  Purity? 242.  Safety? 243.  Hygiene? 

244.  Anything  else  ? 

KINDS  OF  APPEAL 

Check  off  such  of  the  following  characteristics  as  apply  to  your 
product:  245.  Is  the  commodity  a  fad? 246.  Neces- 
sity?      247.   Convenience? 248.   Luxury? 

249.  For  personal  health? 250.  For  adornment? 

251.  Time  saver? 252.  Money-saver? 253.  Trade 

bringer? 254.  Expense  reducer? 255.   Invest- 
ment?      256.  Commercial  need? 257.  Of  personal 

use,  or  public  use? 258.  What  else? 

259.  Does  it  resist  wear  or  the  elements? 260.  Is  it  "fool 

proof  "  ?   

261.  If  sold  through  middleman,  what  inducements  to  him  aside  from 

his  legitimate  profit  ? 

262.  Sales  influenced  by  political  conditions  ? 

263.  If   so,   how  ? 

264,  By  growth  in  population  ? 

265.  If  so,  how? 

266.  Demand  based  on  density  of  population  or  fashion? 
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^  Is  it  seasonal  ? 268.  What  other  conditions  in- 
fluence its  sale,  and  how  ? 

),  What  natural  limits  has  the  use  of  your  product? 

},  Are  sales  or  manufacture  subject  to  weather  or  climatic  condi- 
•tions? 271.  If  so,  how? 

I.  What  laws  or  ordinances  affect  your  manufacture  or  sale? 

|.  Is  article  patented  or  copyrighted? 274.  If  not,  have 

you  made  application  ? 

COMPETITION  —  WEAK  OR  STRONG 

;.  What  is  your  greatest  difficulty  in  meeting  competition? 

K  Do  you  consider  that  your  competitors  use  unfair  means  ? 

277.  If  so,  what  ? 

I.  How  does  your  product  compare,  in  the  public  mind,  with  others 

like  it? 

L  Is  it  injured  by  the  bad  reputation  of  a  similar  article  ? 

K  In  what  point  is  it  weak  ? 

.  In  what  does  it  excel  ? 

:.  What  is  the  principal  competing  article  ? 

283.  By  whom  made? 284.  Address 

;.  In  what  points  is  it  weak  ? 

I.  In  what  does  it  excel  ? 

'.  Does  it  infringe  on  your  patent  or  copyright? 

».  Have  you  had  any  recent  litigation  tending  to  jeopardize  your 

business? 289.  If  so,  with  whom? 

290.  Over  what? 

291.  How   did   it   result  ? 

*..  How  long  has  your  chief  competitor  been  in  business? 

|.  What  commodity  or  line  does  your  product  displace? 

[,  Are  you  sending  your  salesmen  into  competitor's  territory? 

295.  If  so,  with  satisfactory  results? 

I.  Do  your  sales  show  the  greater  popularity  for  your  produce,  or 

for  your  competitor's  ? 

^  In  your  opinion,  is  advertising  based  on  competition,  or  on  need 

of   a   market? 

SALES  ORGANIZATION,   POLICY,   AND   METHODS 


L  What  lines  do  you  prefer  to  push  ? 
I.  At  wb^t  seasons? 
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300.  In    what    particular    way?    Check    off    the     following: 

Through    jobbers? 302.  Dealer? 303. 

representative  ? 304.  Agent  ? 305.  Canvassd    34^ 

306.  Direct  to  consumer? 

307.  Does  "professional  ethics''  influence  your  sales  managones 

308.  Do  you  seek  to  promote  sales  of  other  articles  that  will  i 

your  own   output  ? I   3! 

309.  If  so,  what? I    3! 

310.  Do  you  job  other  lines? 311.  If  so,  what? I    3 

312.  Are  you  an  importer  ? 313.  From  where  ? '    3 

314.  What  goods  do  yt)u  import? 

315.  Are  you  handicapped  for  lack  of  salesmen? 

316.  Is  all  available  territory  covered  by  salesmen? 

317.  If  not,  what  portion  ? 

318.  How   frequently  ? 

319.  What  months  do  you  travel  your  salesmen? 

320.  Are  they  making  good  ? 

321.  If  not,  do  you  consider  it  the  fault  of  the  salesmen,  cc 
the   goods? 

322.  Do  you  have  confidence  in  your  line? 323.  If  not,  1^ 

not? 

324.  Ever  cut  prices? 325.  Do  you  give  discoo^ 

with  time  limit? 326.  Thirty-  or  sixty-<lr 

trial  ? 327.  Sell   on    instalment  plan' 

328.  What   inducements  do  you   offer  in  order   to   get   chance  to 

estimate  ?  

329.  Do  you  pay  transportation  or  delivery  charges  one  or  both  ways? 

330.  What   sort   of   guaranty    do  you  of- 
fer?     

331.  Do  you  offer  generous  contract  terms? 332,  If  sa 

what?  

333.  Any  other  inducements  to  inquirer  ? 

334.  Sell  to  the  government?....     335.  For  use  where? 

336.  Or  to  foreign  monarchs ? 337.  Whom? 

338.  What  assistance  have  your  salesmen  from  the  house? 

339.  Do  you  circularize  the  trade  for  the  benefit  of  the  salesmen?...- 

340.  Do  you  or  your  salesmen  send  out  "  advance  cards  "  ? 

341.  If  you  use  salesmen,  do  you  also  conduct  a  mail-order  depart- 

ment?    

342.  Do  youtiandle  large,  special  contracts? 343.  With  y^ 
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class  of  buyers  or  concerns  ? 

344.  To  what  extent  do  you  market  through  the  jobber? 

345.  Retailer? 346.  Local   agents? 

347.  Canvassers? 348.  Direct  ito  consumer? 

349.  H!ow  do  you  secure  solicitors  and  canvassers? 

350.  What  is  your  proposition  to  them  ? 

351.  What  help  do  you  give  them  in  the  field? 

352.  How  do  you  follow  them  up  to  keep  them  interested? 

353.  How  many  have  you  working? 354.  Do  they  merely  take 

orders,  or  make  delivery  with  orders  ? 

355*  What  methods  of  sales-promotion  have  succeeded? 

356.  Why?    

357.  What   have  partially   succeeded  ? 

358.  Why? 

359.  What  have  failed? 

360.  Why  —  if  you  know  ? 

361.  Is  there  prejudice  to  overcome? 362.  If  so,  what? 

363.  What  article  or  articles  sell  the  best? 

364.  Why? 

365.  Which  sell  with  greatest  difficulty? 

366.  Why? 

367.  Do  you  keep  systematic  sales-checking  record? 

368.  What  was  average  sales  cost  last  year  ? 

369.  Year  before? 

370.  Number  of  men  on  house  sales  force  ? 

371.  Number  on  the  road  ? 

372.  Which  force  has  the  more  influence  in  molding  your  advertising 

policy  ? 373.  Who  shapes  sales 

policy  of  your  house? 

374.  What  is  your  definition  of  salesmanship  ? 

ADVERTISING  ORGANIZATION,   POLICY,  AND  METHODS 

375.  In  your  opinion,  what  service  should  be  rendered  by  or  expected 

from  advertising  agency,  so-called  ? 

376.  If   you   use   advertising   agencies,    how    frequently    have   you 

changed  during  the  past  five  years  ? 

377.  What  is  your  definition  of  advertising? 

378.  What  is  your  test  of  a  good  advertisement  ? 

379.  What  sort  of  advertisement  construction  do  you  favor  ? 

380.  Have  you  ever  thought  it  worth  while  for  an  advertisement 
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writer  to  spend  less  than  $25  worth  of  actual  constructive 

work  on  a  magazine  page? 

381.  Would  your  advertisement  answer  as  well  for  some  other  busi- 
ness?      382.  Wherein  lies  the  strength  of  your 

appeal,  from  a  publicity  standpoint  ? 

383.  Should  the  advertisement  writer,  in  your  opinion,  aim  high? 

384.  Have  you  noted  "  cumulative  value  "  in  your  advertising  ? 

385.  Have  you  shaped  your  advertising  to  get  only  immediate  and 

direct   returns? 

386.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  see  your  proposition  through  the 

eyes  of  the  prospective  buyer  instead  of  your  own? 

387.  Have  you  your  own  advertising  department   and  advertising 

manager? 

388.  Are  sales  and  advertising  directed  by  same  or  different  indi- 

viduals?  

389.  Is  advertising  manager  responsible  to  sales  manager  ? 

390.  Or  have  they  equal  authority  ? 

391.  What  advertising  publications  are  received  and  read  by  yourself 

and  advertising  manager? 

392.  Is  your  advertising  manager  close  enough  to  your  business  to 

know  what  is  expected  of  him,  and  be  able  to  get  desired  re- 
sults ? 393.  Do  you  allow  him  to  put  his  own 

ideas  and  personality  into  the  advertisement,  or  does  he  write 

to  please  you  ? 394.  Or  do  you 

write  your  own  advertisements  ? 395.  Prepare 

your  own  literature  ? 

396.  Are  your  advertisements  similar  to  those  of  your  competitor?. . . 

397.  Have  the  claims  you  have  made  in  your  advertising  exceeded 

your  ability  to  fulfil  them? 

398.  Have  you  access  to  good  commercial  artist? 399.  Pho- 

tographer?      400.  Engraver? 401.  Color 

printer? 

402.  Have  you  your  own  printing  plant? 403.  State  equip- 
ment, if  you  care  to  (number  presses,  etc.) 

404.  If  not  printing  plant,  what  system  of  letting  printing? 

405.  Do  you  use  "  general  publicity  "  ? 

406.  Do  you  use  "  mail  order  "  advertising? 

407.  What  classes  of  publications  have  you  used,  if  any? 

408.  Usual  space  in  publications  ? 

409.  During  what  months  do  you  use  publication  advertising  ? 

410.  What  months  pay  best  ? , 
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411.  Check  off  class  or  classes  of  advertising  that  have  brought  best 
returns :  Publications? 412.  Direct-mailing  litera- 
ture?     413.  Bill-boards? 414.  Street-cars? 

415.  Novelties? 

416.  If  you  use  other  classes  of  advertising,  name  them.. . . .- 

417.  Do  you  keep  systematic  inquiry-checking  records? 

418.  Average  inquiry  cost  last  year? 419.  Year  before ? 

420.  What  classes  used  have  failed  to  pay  cost? 

421.  Explain  failure,  if  you  can 

422.  Which  individual  publications  in  each  class  brought  best  results 

in  inquiries? 423.  In  sales ? 

424.  Explain  why,  if  you  can 

425.  During  what  season  or  seasons  have  you  advertised? 

426.  What  months  pay  best? 

427.  What  facilities  have  you  for  handling  follow-ups? 

428.  How  many  letters  or  pieces  of  literature  in  your  inquiry  follow- 

up  system? 

429.  What  enclosures  used  with  letters  ? 

430.  Enclose   catalogue? 431.  "  Fillers  "? 

432.  Send  mailing  folders  ? 

433.  Do  you  mail  follow-ups  under  i^  or  2^  postage? 

434.  If  you  have  made  a  test,  which  method  pays  better? 

435.  Do  you  keep  a  list  of  prospects? 436.  Revised  down  to 

date  ? 437.  How  frequently  circularized  ? 

438.  Last  circularized? 439.  With  what? 

440.  Additions  to  list  —  how  made  ? 

441.  State  size  of  list,  if  you  care  to 442.  State  terri- 

tory covered 

HOUSE  ORGANS 

443.  Do  you  issue  a  house  organ ? 444  How  frequently?. . . . 

445.  What  cost  per  issue? 446.  How  many  copies? 

447.  Can  you  check  returns  on  it? 448.  Do  you  use  booklets?. . 

449.  Circulars,  etc? 450.  Posters? 451.  Bill- 
boards?      452.  Picture-show  slides? 

453.  Do  you  sell  under  trade-mark  ? 456.  Distinctive 

labels? 

457.  Do  you  do  street-car  advertising? 
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458.  Sample  distributing? 459.  Do  you  supply  adve 

matter  to  dealers? 460.  Do  you  use  premiuiE^ 

461.  If  so,  what? 

462.  Do  you  advertise  limited  quantity  —  stock  soon  exhausted?.. 

463.  Do  you  offer  free  booklet,  recipes,  etc.? 464.  F 

samples? 

465.  Do  you  use  novelties? 466.  How? 468.  Gm| 

description 

469.  How  followed  up? 

470.  Results  ? 

471.  Have  you  a  list  of  past  buyers  that  could  be  used  for  advertisini 

purposes  ? 

471.  Have  you  testimonials  from  satisfied  users? 472.  If  so, 

how  many  on  hand? 

473.  Do  you  seek  to  use  influential  people  as  references? 

474.  If  you  secure  agents  through  advertising,  what  class  of  mediums 

do  you  use? 

475.  What  amount  of  space  ?  * 

Answers  Make  a  Good  Book 

The  written  answers  to  these  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
questions  will  give  to  the  reader  the  best  book  on  advertising 
that  has  appeared,  so  far  as  the  text  can  be  applied  to  local 
problems.  Special  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  sectioc 
devoted  to  buyers,  users,  or  consumers.  For  here  are  listed 
the  possible  purchasers  of  the  product  manufactured.  Th( 
section  devoted  to  the  trade  or  marketing  conditions  is  espe 
cially  important  in  preparing  advertising  copy.  This  saiw 
section  classifies  somewhat  in  detail  the  different  kinds  of  ap 
peal,  such  as  reliability,  durability,  beauty,  adaptability,  dean 
liness,  safety,  money-saver,  etc.  Advertising,  as  a  business 
force,  is  so  new  that  many  problems  are  yet  unsolved.  Mud 
help,  however,  will  be  found  in  the  answers  to  these  four  bun 
dred  and  seventy-five  questions. 

*  A  few  questions  have  been  omitted  from  the  above  list,  for  obvioua  reasons. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

TYPES  OF  ADVERTISING  COPY 

One  Grouping  — "  Reason- Why  "  and  "  Human-Interest " 

Advertising  copy  is  commonly  divided  into  two  classifica- 
tions, reason-why  copy  and  human-interest  copy.  Such  a  divi- 
sion is  logical.  Human  folk  are  of  two  types,  the  explosive 
and  the  .obstructive.  The  explosive  type  are  impulsive  and  are 
often  best  reached  by  human-interest  copy,  sometimes  known 
as  short-circuit  copy  because  immediate  action  is  aimed  at. 
The  obstructive  type  are  thoughtful  and  act  from  reason  rather 
than  impulse.  Often  they  "  come  from  Missouri "  and  de- 
mand to  be  "  shown."  For  them  the  reason-why  copy  has  a 
stronger  appeal.  The  copy-writer  in  giving  reasons  must  go 
into  detail.  Consequently,  reason-why  copy  is  usually  spoken 
of  as  long-circuit  copy. 

The  same  people  are  explosive  at  one  time  and  obstructive 
at  another.  As  a  general  rule,  youth  is  explosive  and  old  age 
obstructive.  When  a  man  is  happy  and  feeling  good,  he  is 
apt  to  be  more  explosive  than  when  he  has  a  grouch  or  is  under 
the  weather.  In  the  latter  case  he  has  to  be  shown  satisfactory 
"  reasons  "  before  he  will  buy.  Unfortunately  for  the  copy- 
writers, human  beings  are  not  algebraic  constants  —  a's  and 
b's ;  they  are  rather  variables  —  x's  and  y's.  For  that  reason 
the  element  of  chance  will  always  be  present  in  advertising. 
Much  can  be  done,  however,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  later  chap- 
ter, to  make  the  "  test-created  "  data  produce  results. 

Better  Grouping  —  Type  of  Structure 

Advertisements  can  be  classified  also  according  to  their 
structure  —  their  architecture  or  mode  of  treatment.     The 
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Business  Card  Copy 


Structure  of  an  advertisement  may 
properly  be  compared  with  the  blue- 
print of  an  architect  Such  a  classi- 
fication applies  to  copy  of  both  the 
types  noted  above  —  the  human-in- 
terest sort  and  the  reason-why  sort 
This  is  the  classification  which  is 
adopted  in  this  chapter.  The  para- 
graphs which  follow  aim  to  point 
out  numerous  patterns  or  blue-prints 
used  by  successful  copy- writers.  The 
classification  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete, for  every  day  some  copy-writer 
is  finding  a  new  way  to  get  his  mes- 
sage before  readers,  but  the  classes 
which  are  most  prominent  today  are 
here  outlined. 

Pattern  I  —  Busmess  Cards 

Advertising  copy  of  yesterday  was 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  business  card. 
It  simply  gave  the  name  of  the  firm, 
its  address,  and  a  word  or  two  about 
its  general  line.  There  was  no  "  rea- 
son-why "  the  reader  should  shop  at 
a  certain  store,  or  buy  a  particular 
brand  of  goods. 

Some  advertising  is  still  prepared 
in  this  way.  The  business  cards  on 
this  page  once  occupied  a  column  of 
space  in  The  Old  Colony  Magazine: 

Where  the  publication  personally 
endorses  its  advertisers  such  business 
cards  may  produce  good  results.  In 
a  more  general  way,  business  cards 
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in  spite  of  the  criticism  brought  against  them,  have  been  effect- 
ive. Tiffany  advertisements  are  not  much  more  than  mere 
business  cards. 

Pattern  II  —  Personal  Impression 

The  personal  impression,  or  testimony  of  the  expert  has  its 
place,  not  only  in  court  cases,  but  also  in  advertising  copy. 
This  type  of  advertising  has  been  extremely  popular  in  the 
past,  especially  with  patent  medicine  manufacturers.  For 
them  the  copy  often  has  such  form  as  the  following: 

Messrs.  Fake  and  Fluff, 
Gentlemen : 

A  month  ago  I  was  so  weak  that  I  did  not  have  strength 
enough  to  spank  the  baby,  but  after  taking  one  bottle  of 
your  Magical  Elixer  I  can  now  lick  my  husband.  May  the 
Lord  bless  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)  Barr  Lee  Com 

The  abuse  of  this  form  of  advertising  by  no  means  proves 
that  it  has  not  practical  use.  Almost  everyone  goes  to  the  ex- 
perienced for  advice  on  what  machine  to  buy,  what  fishing-rod 
is  the  best,  what  school  gives  the  best  preparation  for  college, 
and  so  forth.  In  every  transaction  of  importance  we  consult 
the  specialist. 

Because  of  its  abuse  the  personal  impression  copy  is  not  in 
"good  standing"  with  the  advertising  world,  but  it  is  fast 
coming  back  to  its  legitimate  place.  In  its  new  form,  it  may, 
or  may  not  be  a  personal  impression  of  the  expert.  The  ad- 
vertisement written  and  signed  by  an  outsider  belongs  imder 
this  head  of  personal  impression  copy. 
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Pattern  III  — Straight  Description 

Some  advertising  copy  is  merely  straight  description.  Its 
use,  however,  should  be  confined  exclusively  to  matters  or 
processes  of  interest  to  lay  or  non-technical  readers.  This 
form  of  copy  often  looks  the  easiest  to  write  but  in  reality  it  is 
the  hardest.  To  know  what  to  omit  is  as  important  as  to 
know  what  to  include.  Not  only  ingenuity  is  needed,  but 
taste,  and  knowledge  of  the  goods. 

To  popularize  technical  copy  has  wasted  many  cigars,  and 
given  the  copy-writer  many  a  sleepless  night.  When  this  task 
has  been  done  another  still  remains  —  to  get  interest  into  the 
story.  Just  as  Huxley,  through  analogies,  interpreted  scien- 
tific truths  to  London  working-men,  so  copy-writers  interpret 
the  mechanics  of  automobile  parts  to  the  man  on  the  street. 
Such  analogies  are  hard  to  find.  The  copy  man  for  the  Bosch 
Magneto  Company  had  tried  over  and  over  again  to  find  some 
way  to  explain  the  uneven  ignition  of  the  motor-car  engine. 
While  working  on  the  copy  he  heard  a  fire-engine  coming 
down  the  street.  As  he  saw  the  horses  dash  by  a  good  analogy 
came  to  him  like  a  flash.  Sitting  down  at  his  desk  he  penned 
this  excellent  piece  of  copy : 

This  is  how  your  Ford  acts  with  a  poor  ignition  system. 
Each  horse  represents  a  cylinder  of  your  engine,  the  wagon 
your  car.  Instead  of  pulling  equally  as  they  should,  one 
horse  is  jerking  ahead,  another  to  the  side,  one  backing  and 
the  other  plunging  into  the  air.  The  truck  is  getting  no- 
where. It  is  being  wrenched  and  wracked.  It  is  a  true 
example  of  Expensive  Inefficiency. 

Multi-unit  coil  ignition  makes  your  engine  pull  like  these 
four  balky  horses:  one  cylinder  powerfully,  another  barely 
moves  down  on  its  power  stroke;  each  cylinder  works 
against  the  others.  There  are  vibration,  uneven  power  and 
overheating.  The  engine  and  car  soon  become  racked  and 
ruined. 
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The  Bosch  Magneto 

The  Modem  Ignition  System  cures  all  this,  for  it  serves  the 
Ford  as  well  as  it  serves  the  scores  of  high  grade  cars  on 
which  it  is  standard.  It  gives  power  and  snap  to  the  engine, 
because  its  arc-like  sparks  ignite  All  the  gas  in  the  cylinders 
and  occur  in  exact  relation  to  each  other.  It  produces  even 
running,  the  utmost  efficiency  and  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 
It's  like  the  powerful  team  pulling  together  —  It's  a  Real 
Necessity. 

Justice  to  A.  H.  Bartsch,  who  wrote  this  copy,  demands 
that  mention  be  made  of  the  excellent  illustration  used  with  the 
copy.  The  cut  showed  a  four-horse  team.  Of  the  two  leaders 
one  was  jerking  ahead,  the  other  was  plunging  in  the  air;  of 
the  wheel-horses  one  was  backing,  and  the  other  was  pulling 
to  the  side.  The  figure  used  was  an  exceptionally  good  one 
because  everyone  has  seen  such  a  sight  either  on  city  streets 
or  on  country  lanes. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  returns  from  this 
copy  were  "  highly  satisfactory." 

Pattern  IV  —  Cause  and  Effect 

This  type  of  copy  makes  the  message  effective  by  giving 
first  the  cause  and  then  the  effect.  The  effect  produced  de- 
mands a  remedy  which  may  be  found  in  the  product  advertised. 

In  advertising  rubber  heels  the  copy  may  give  causes  as 
follows : 

1.  Rushing  from  curb  to  curb. 

2.  Climbing  countless  steps  of  elevated  stations. 

3.  Swinging  on  heels  and  toes  from  subway  straps. 

The  effect  of  these  thousand  shocks  of  modern  city  life 
break  down  the  nervous  system. 

The  remedy,  the  climax  of  the  copy,  is  to  use  a  cushion  to 
soften  these  shocks  —  Blank's  Rubber  Heels. 

Competent  critics  think  that  the  advertising  of  various 
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brands  of  rubber  heels  is  almost  entitled  to  first  place  in  the  j  ' 
matter  of  effectiveness.     It  is  open  to  one  criticism,  in  that 
frequently  it  is  not  specific,   something  unusually  hard  to 
achieve  in  copy  of  this  kind. 

To  go  from  the  foot  to  the  head,  advertising  copy  for  eye- 
glasses may  well  follow  such  a  blue-print. 

The  causes  may  be  outlined : 

1.  Reading  evening  editions  of  newspapers  under  flicker- 

ing subway  lights. 

2.  Long  hours  over  the  ledger  after  the  lights  go  on. 

3.  Strain  on  tired  eyes  at  the  theater  and  movies. 

The  effect  of  such  practices  is  to  strain  the  delicate  organ- 
isms of  the  eye.  The  remedy  may  be  found  in  Blank's  Bi- 
Focal  Lenses,  which  give  comfort  and  increased  efficiency  for 
the  "  tired  business  man." 

The  illustrations  just  given  show  the  use  of  this  pattern  in 
its  simplest  form.  Slightly  more  complex  but  with  the  copy 
prepared  in  this  way  is  the  advertisement  of  the  Bausch-Lomb 
Optical  Company,  which  attracted  much  attention : 

A  piece  of  glass,  just  a  bit  of  sand  and  salt,  exactly  com- 
bined, carefully  moulded,  skilfully  fit  and  polished  —  a  Lens. 

The  effect  reads  like  a  fairy  tale : 

Windows  open  upon  other  worlds,  too  tiny  or  too  far  away 
for  naked  eyes  to  see.  Marvellous  instruments  come  to  the 
aid  of  industry,  or  play  their  vital  part  in  war,  on  land  or  sea 
or  in  the  air ;  old  eyes  grow  young,  and  weak  eyes  strong  — 
all  through  these  wonderful  bits  of  glass  called  lenses,  per- 
fected by  science  that  men  may  see  better  and  farther. 

Advertising  copy  is  written  usually  to  sell  goods,  but  it  may 
at  times,  as  in  the  illustration  just  given,  come  very  close  to 
what  might  be  called  literature. 
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Pattern  V  —  Incident  and  Com- 
ment 

Copy  of  this  type  opens  with  an 
ncident  which  usually  has  consid- 
erable attention  value.  The  fol- 
owing  illustrates  the  comment 
vhich  makes  practical  application 
)f  the  incident  concerning  the 
)roduct  advertised. 

An  advertisement  of  The  Kan- 
us  City  Star  began  with  this : 

A  stranger  in  Kansas  City 
saw  a  Star  carrier  delivering 
papers.  He  was  amazed  to 
notice  that  not  a  single  home 
failed  to  receive  a  copy  of 
the  Star.  Down  the  street 
went  the  carrier,  throwing  a 
paper  to  every  doorstep  and 
delivering  a  bundle  of  papers 
to  every  apartment  building. 

"Beats  anything  I  ever 
saw,"  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
"I  wonder  if  they  pay  for 
them." 

Vfter  relating  this  incident  the  ad- 
vertisement made  the  following 
omment : 

Yes,  every  paper  is  paid 
for.  The  subscription  price 
for  13  months — one  copy 
every  morning,  evening,  and 
Sunday  —  delivered  by  car- 
rier, is  15  cents  a  week. 

The  Star  carrier  simply  in- 
dicates the  number  of  homes 
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Cro¥r«D  Pttbliiliiiif  Compaay 
77  line  ad  for  mMrtkNi 
in  die 


Calldns  &  Holdfla 


The  man  who  gave  a  party 
and  didn't  invite  his  brother 
explained  that  he  had  to 
draw  the  line  somewhere. 

The  advertiser,  in  selecting 
mediums,  must  of  course  draw  die 
line  somewhere.  But  if  he  draws 
it  at  farm  papere  he  separates  him- 
self from  those  consumers  of  \ut 
kind  of  goods  who  are  today  in  the 
best  position  to  buy. 

There  is  100%  efficiency  in  the 
right  ^peal  to  the  progressive  farm 
homes  of 

|SiRM"fteESIDE 

TNC  NATIOfMt  rARII  PUPtH 

New  York    Springfield,  Ohio    Chici«o 

IT 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I^HHHiHa 

Illustration  of  Incident  and 
Comment 
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in  Greater  Kansas  City  —  yet  not  a  single  subscriber  was 
obtained  by  premiums,  contest  schemes,  coupon  offers,  cnt 
rates,  special  supplements,  or  any  other  inducements  bat  the 
value  of  The  Star  as  a  newspaper. 

Pattern  VI  —Dramatized  Fact 

Copy  in  this  form  takes  the  ordinary  advertisement  and 
life  into  it  through  a  dramatization  of  the  facts.     In  its  stml 
ture  it  is  very  similar  to  the  short  story.     It  has  the 
singleness  of  impression,  and  often  opens  with  a  bit  of 
logue  to  attract  attention. 

Pyrene  has  made  its  copy  effective  through  thus  d 
ing  fire  as  a  monster  hiding  in  the  home  and  ready  to 
on  the  inmates : 

Do  you  live  in  a  home  with  a  large  lock  on  the  front  door, 
and  windows  barred  every  night? 

Do  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  monster  that  hides  inside 
your  home  every  day,  ready  to  spring  up  without  warning 
and  annihilate  home.  Mother,  Kiddies  and  all  ? 

His  name  is  Fire,  and  every  home  without  a  Pyrene  Fire 
Extinguisher  is  open  to  his  attack.  Get  Pyrene  today.  Put 
one  in  your  kitchen,  cellar,  halhvay,  or  wherever  fire  may 
start.  Don't  risk  the  lives  of  loved  ones  against  the  small 
investment,  the  price  of  Pyrene. 

Pattern  VII  —  New^aper  of  Business 

An  advertisement,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  practically  Ae 
same  as  a  news  item.  Up  in  the  mountains  in  Switzerland  is 
a  little  village  which  has  no  printed  newspaper.  Every  Sun- 
day, however,  after  mass,  a  man  enters  what  was  once  an  open- 
air  pulpit  to  tell  the  churchgoers  the  news  of  the  week.  In 
this  news  he  gives  a  pretty  full  account  of  what  goods  the 
village  store  has  just  received  and  not  infrequently  he  an- 
nounces the  prices  at  which  goods  are  sold.  Purely  as  a  mat- 
ter of  news,  he  informs  the  congregation  what  farmers  have 
more  Swiss  cheese  than  they  can  use  in  their  own  families;  I 
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t  farmers  have  goats  to  sell,  etc.  In  other  words,  he  speaks 
i^ertisements  in  much  the  same  language  as  they  are  printed 
r-nodern  newspapers. 

Hrhe  only  diflFerence  between  news  and  advertising,  in  many 
•dances,  is  that  the  latter  is  financially  profitable  to  certain 
lividuals  who  should  pay  for  the  publicity  they  receive. 
Xn  many  of  the  technical  trade  and  industrial  publications, 
^  advertising  pages  contain  as  much  news  as  the  regular 
cit.  In  many  homes  the  full-page  department  store  ad  is 
^t  as  interesting  to  the  wife,  anxious  to  make  her  allowance 
^  as  far  as  passible,  as  the  financial  page  is  to  her  husband, 
bio  is  equally  as  anxious  to  make  a  wise  investment. 
The  mention  of  the  woman  reading  the  department  store  ad 
:calls  the  fact  that  for  metropolitan  department  stores,  copy 
L  the  news  form  is  most  appropriate.  The  nearer  the  adver- 
sement  gives  the  store  news,  the  more  effective  it  becomes. 
Isually  the  copy  is  a  collection  of  straight  news  items  about 
le  bargains  oflfered.  Such  copy,  however,  may  well  be  sup- 
lemented  by  items  told  in  the  human-interest  way.  The  ad- 
ertising  manager  of  the  Filene  Department  Store  of  Boston 
peaks  to  the  point  on  this  subject  when  he  says : 

This  house  spends  a  good  many  thousands  of  publicity 
dollars  every  year  in  what  we  term  "  Store  Chat."  That  is 
simply  news.  It  appears  in  single-column  form  down  the 
left  side  of  our  larger  advertisements.  It  is  written  just  as 
a  good  reporter  would  write  his  little  two-stick  human- 
interest  story.  Of  course,  there  is  a  vein  of  business  run- 
ning through  it  —  but  not  enough  to  mar  its  human-interest 
complexion.     Such  publicity  pays  us  in  big  round  dollars. 

To  carry  out  the  news  idea  in  the  full  page  department  store 
dvertisement,  items  are  often  given  typical  news  headlines, 
or  example : 

OUR  MEN'S  TOP  COATS 

TALK  ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH 
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Putting  the  News  in  Ads 

The  copy  department  of  John  Wanamaker  strongly 
one  of  the  city  room  of  a  daily  newspaper.     Each  advc 
ment  is  an  edition  of  the  store  news  for  that  day.    Like 
newspaper,  it  may  have  a  motto,  '*  The  store  that  reflects 
good  taste  of  New  York." 

The  contents  of  the  advertisement  aim  to  tell  those 
which  a  woman,  going  through  the  store,  would  repeat  to 
neighbors.     Even  human-interest  items  are  included  in  " 
ering  the  store."    These  items  are  prepared  with  all  the  da 
craftsmanship  of  the  magazine  writer.     To  the  lay  reader 
might  seem  that  the  following  incident  belonged  to  the 
columns  rather  than  to  the  advertising  coltimns,  and  that 
writer  should  be  paid  by  the  newspaper  rather  than  by  Mr 
Wanamaker : 

The  Spirit  of  Christmas 

"While  wc  watched  the  Parade  in  Wanamaker's  Toy 
World  going  by,"  said  a  woman  the  other  day,  "  I  noticed  an 
elderly  white-haired  man  by  me,  with  the  gentlest,  most 
appealing  face  turned  towards  the  procession.  His  daughter 
described  each  tableau  as  it  passed: 

— "Here  comes  the  band  with  a  drum-major,  seven  feet 
high,  and  dressed  in  the  *  Queen's  Own '  uniform  with  a  won- 
derful ostrich  helmet; 

— "Here  is  the  trumpeter,  and  the  fairy  king  and  queen 
with  pages  holding  up  her  long  train; 

— "Here  are  the  Snowflakes." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  see  them,"  he  answered  so  eagerly  that  I  felt 
he  was  enjoying  every  detail. 

When  "Laughter"  came  by,  the  lady  described  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  girls,  and  their  lovely  smiles.  He  laughed  and 
said,  "  How  sweet  they  are !  "  and  over  the  red-headed  clo¥m 
he  chuckled  like  a  kiddie. 

I  could  not  understand,  until  they  turned: 

—  He  was  stone  blind. 
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She  guided  him  in  front  of  the  Rotunda,  and  described 
the  minutest  points  of  Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk,  he  listening 
^    and  saying: 

^       — "  I  see  it  quite  clearly." 
-        And  when  they  turned  to  go  he  said : 

"  I  am  ten  years  younger,  it's  Christmas  here." 

In  addition  to  the  news  and  human-interest  items,  such  as 
le  preceding,  the  advertisement  contains  a  signed  editorial 
y  John  Wanamaker.  How  effective  these  editorials  are  a 
=}mple  will  show : 

Certain  fish  can  only  be  caught  by  nets 

because  they  will  not  bite  at  bait  on  a  hook.  Where  fish  are 
plentiful,  the  fisherman  and  others  are  full  of  fish  stories. 
(Some  one  once  said  that  if  every  mullet  was  a  brick  they 
could  be  used  to  build  a  sea  wall  three  feet  thick  and  ten 
feet  high  around  Tampa  Bay.) 

There  are  many  fish  stories  in  the  air  in  Florida,  where  the 
waters  of  the  great  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  so  bountifully  popu- 
lated with  large  and  small  fish. 

Some  of  the  fishing  nets  are  made  for  large  fish  only,  that 
the  little  fish  may  escape  and  "  not  be  a  bother." 

Some  business  nets  are  made  specially  to  catch  the  weak- 
minded  and  lean  pocketbook  people,  and  with  the  idea  if  they 
can  get  the  poor  and  ignorant  (the  crowd,  as  it  is  called), 
they  are  on  the  best  highway;  whereas  the  people  with  least 
money  have  greatest  need  to  buy  only  the  goods  that  will 
last  longest  and  look  well  as  long  as  they  last,  if  properly 
cared  for. 

[Signed] 


^Jlmm^ 


reU  Not  Only  "  What "  But  Also  "  Why '' 

Just  as  the  newspaper  reader  always  wants  to  know  why  a 
hing  was  done,  so  the  advertisement  reader  wants  to  know  the 
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"why/*  Especially  is  this  reason  demanded  when  the 
announces  a  marked  reduction  in  price  for  certain  artick 
Advertising  copy,  therefore,  is  more  plausible  and  more  efftti 
tive  when  reasons  are  given.  A  full-page  advertisement 
W.  A.  McNaughton  of  Mimcie,  Indiana,  in  The  Muncie  Mt 
ing  Star  secured  plausibility  in  its  annotmcement  of  big  I^] 
ductions  in  prices  when  it  gave  its  reasons  as  follows : 


"  Get  rid  of  your  odd  lots  and  less  desirable  styles."  The 
above  was  the  edict  from  the  management  to  the  second 
floor  women's  ready-to-wear  section.  "  Sell  them  at  some 
kind  of  a  price,"  was  the  further  order.  "  Put  a  price  on 
them  that  will  make  them  go.  Don't  try  to  get  what  they 
are  worth,  but  what  the  public  will  pay  and  be  eager  to  pay." 

Frank  McNaughton,  the  advertising  manager,  in  a  letter  to 
the  writer  about  the  advertisement,  gives  these  comments  H 
inserting  reason-why  in  store  news : 

It  is  best  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  not  as  we  see  it,  but 
as  we  think  the  public  will  see  it.    We  are  living  in  a  new 
business  era  now.    It  isn't  the  fellow  that  screams  the  load^ 
est  in  the  paper  or  gives  the  biggest  bargains,  that  gets  tfac| 
most  business.    Hark  back  a  few  years  in  "  little  old  N< 
York"  for  proof.    The  secret  of  success  of  this  concern 
ours  or  of  any  other  first-class  concern  is  told  in  one  won^i 
confidence,  and  the  only  way  to  gain  that  confidence  is  to- 
"  tell  the  whole  truth."    I  wouldn't  go  back  to  the  old  half- 
truth  method.    My  conscience  wouldn't  let  me.     I  would  give 
up  my  job  first. 

Pattern  VIII  —  Wordless  Copy 

The  cartoon  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  wordless  editoriaL  I 
speaks  in  the  picture  rather  than  in  the  written  language,  aiK 
thereby  tells  the  whole  story  at  a  glance.  No  valid  reasoi 
exists  why  it  should  not  be  used  as  advertising  copy.  It  woul 
•be  especially  appropriate  in  the  copy  of  department  stores 
which  puts  the  emphasis  upon  the  news  and  often  inserts  ai 
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Mo^e  of  a  Man  Arrinng  Homt  in  the  Affii-»  t*^  -  mw 


Vn^  OLn  KEYHOLE  STAHn  I 
^KE  A  UGHTHOUtE  WITH  T  ,  _ 
IN6ERS01.LITE  LOCATLR 


NOTROaBLEWlTHTHE. 
LOWER  STEP  AKCi  EJiPLAIM- 
INOTOFRIEfiD  WIFE, 

TO  INCESaOV-LlTE 


I'D  A*  HIT  THAT  DOOR  IF  n 

WAStit  PORTHEMTTLE 

IjOCATER 


1    HERE  IT  IS 

/=^THe  IN5ERS0LLITE 
^TX*-^  LOCATER.-TWe' 


Illustration  of  Cartoon  Copy 
"  editorial."     Though  the  advertising  cartoon  possibly  belongs 
in  a  discussion  of  illustrations  for  advertisements,  the  follow- 
ing example  may  be  given  to  show  its  effectiveness : 

Pattern  IX  —  Borrowed  Forms 

Advertising  copy  may,  in  certain  instances,  borrow  the  form 
and  technique  of  the  drama  and  the  advertisement  thus  takes 
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the  form  of  a  one-act  play  or  curtain-raiser,  as  it  is  called 
stageland.     The  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company  has  used 
form  of  copy. 

The  scene  is  a  compartment  of  a  Pullman  smoker. 

The  characters  are  Judge  Kirkland  and  Lawyer  Roberts. 

When  the  curtain  rises  the  characters  speak  as  follows: 

Judge:  "Well,  this  business  of  selling  direct-by-mail 
fliroughout  the  country  is  surely  very  popular  with  -the 
public." 

Lawyer:  **  Yes,  but  some  of  my  clients  say  that  in  the 
interests  of  local  merchants,  the  States  ought  to  find  somt 
way  to  check  it." 

Judge:  "  I  don't  see  why  they  should  check  it  or  how  they 
can  do  it.  Selling  merchandise  is  an  interstate  business. 
I  can  sell  and  you  can  buy  in  the  best  market  wherever  it 
is.    What  can  a  State  do  about  it  ?  " 

Lawyer:  "  You're  probably  right,  I'll  admit.  The  States 
can't  very  well  put  the  'kibosh'  on  legitimate  interstate 
business." 

Judge:  "Certainly  not.  The  States  cannot  hold  up  arbi- 
trarily any  direct-by-mail  transaction,  such  as  life-insur- 
ance premiums  sent  by  mail." 

Laivyer:    "  How's  that  ?  " 

Judge:  "Policies  are  written  for  people,  'direct,'  all  over 
the  country,  and  have  been  for  years.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  unanimously  that  life-insur- 
ance premiums  on  such  policies  are  exempt  from  State 
taxes.  The  usual  license-fees  and  charges  also  do  not 
apply.    All  this  helps  policyholders." 

Latimer:    "  Oh,  you  refer  to  the  Postal  Life?  " 

Judge:  "Yes,  that  Company  hasn't  any  agents  and  never 
has  had.  The  applicant  deals  direct,  personally  or  by 
letter.  The  method  is  good  common  sense  as  well  as  sanc- 
tioned by  law." 

Latimer:  (laughing)  "Guess  you're  right.  I  wrote  the 
Postal  once  myself  just  to  find  out  how  the  Company  did 
business,  but  never  followed  it  up." 

Judge:  (laughing)     "I  go  you  one  better;  I  not  only  wrote 
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them,  but  took  a  policy  nine  or  ten 
years  ago  and  have  carried  it  ever 


since. 


91 


Lawyer:    "How's  the  cost?" 

Judge:  "  Lower  than  in  other  com- 
panies for  the  same  kind  of  insur- 
ance —  legal  reserve — and  besides 
that  they  give  me  a  free  medical 
examination  each  year  just  so  I 
can  keep  in  trim." 

Lawyer:  "  That's  pretty  good.  You 
live  in  Idaho  and  deal  with  a  New 
York  Company  by  mail.  Did  you 
ever  look  the  Company  up  ?  " 

Judge:  "Only  to  know  that  it  is 
chartered  and  licensed  by  New 
York  State,  whose  laws  are  very 
strict,  but  I  called  on  them  when 
I  was  East.  They're  now  in  their 
new  building  on  Fifth  Avenue." 

Lawyer:  "Are  they?  Believe  I'll 
write  them  to  figure  on  a  policy 
for  me." 

Judge:  "Don't  think  you  could  do 
better.  Life  insurance  without 
agents  is  a  distinct  public  service. 
The  point  is  made,  and  I  think  it 
is  a  good  one,  that  the  Company 
is  subject  to  the  United  States 
Postal  Authorities.  The  Postal 
Life  simplifies  the  business,  saves 
you  money,  safeguards  your  health 
and  will  treat  you  right  in  every 
way.  I'd  take  another  policy  my- 
self, if  I  hadn't  passed  the  age 
Umit." 

numerable  patterns  exist.  Leaving  the 
igc  and  going  to  the  voting  booth 
e  advertiser  copies  the  election  ballot. 
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Pattern  X  —  Prose  Poems 

Robert  H.  Davis,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  Frank  A.  Munsey 
Company,  dictated  to  his  stenographer  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment the  following  prose-poem  and  advertisement  about  the 
printing  press  to  fill  a  page  in  Munsey' s  Magazine: 

I  AM  the  printing  press,  bom  of  the  mother  earth.  My  heart 
is  of  steel,  my  limbs  are  of  iron,  and  my  fingers  are  of  brass. 

I  sing  the  songs  of  the  world,  the  oratorios  of  history,  the 
symphonies  of  all  time. 

I  am  the  voice  of  today,  the  herald  of  tomorrow.     I  weave 

into  the  warp  of  the  past  the  woof  of  the  future.     I  tell  the  \ 

stories  of  peace  and  war  alike. 

I  make  the  human  heart  beat  with  passion  or  tenderness. 

I  stir  the  pulse  of  nations,  and  make  brave  men  do  braver 
deeds,  and  soldiers  die. 

I  inspire  the  midnight  toiler,  weary  at  his  loom,  to  lift  his 
head  again  and  gaze,  with  fearlessness,  into  the  vast  be- 
yond, seeking  the  consolation  of  a  hope  eternal. 

When  I  speak,  a  myriad  people  listen  to  my  voice.  The 
Saxon,  the  Latin,  the  Celt,  the  Hun,  the  Slav,  the  Hindu, 
all  comprehend  me. 

I  am  the  tireless  clarion  of  the  news.  I  cry  your  joys  and 
sorrows  every  hour.  I  fill  the  dullard's  mind  with  thoughts 
uplifting.  I  am  light,  knowledge,  power.  I  epitomize  the 
conquests  of  mind  over  matter. 

I  am  the  record  of  all  things  mankind  has  achieved.  My 
offspring  comes  to  you  in  the  candle's  glow,  amid  the  dim 
lamps  of  poverty,  the  splendor  of  riches;  at  sunrise,  at  high 
noon,  and  in  the  waning  evening. 

I  am  the  laughter  and  tears  of  the  world,  and  I  shall  never 
die  until  all  things  return  to  the  immutable  dust. 

I  am  the  printing  press. 

Immediately  after  the  insertion  of  this  advertisement  in 
Munsey' s  Magazine  for  July,  191 1,  by  R.  Hoe  and  Company, 
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Dver  2,000  newspapers  in  the  United  States  reproduced  the 
Hoe  advertisement,  together  with  favorable  editorial  com- 
ment. Copy-writers,  seeing  the  effectiveness  of  this  style, 
began  to  write  paraphrases  and  this  style  of  advertising  copy 
became  the  basis  of  campaigns  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
also  abroad. 

Pattern  XI  —  Propaganda  Publicity 

Not  all  advertising  is  written  to  increase  sales  of  a  manu- 
factured product.  The  advertising  column  has  recently  been 
used  to  mold  public  opinion.  Through  the  printed  advertise- 
ment an  idea  or  a  policy  can  be  sold,  just  as  well  as  the  product 
of  a  shop,  or  a  factory,  or  a  store.  Great  possibilities  exist  in 
the  advertising  columns  to  put  issues  squarely  before  the 
people. 

Political  parties  were  the  first  to  realize  this  fact.  They 
inserted  advertising,  not  merely  as  a  sort  of  "  pap  "  to  insure 
the  continued  support  of  party  organs,  but  they  put  it  in  oppo- 
sition sheets  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  right  action  in  the 
election  booths.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  political  par- 
ties, industrial  concerns  have  recently  stated  their  case  through 
the  medium  of  paid  advertising.  From  the  view-point  of 
force  seldom,  if  ever,  has  an  advertisement  so  changed  public 
opinion  as  the  following : 

BANJO  STRINGS  THAT  REDUCE 
THE  COST  OF  BEEF  STEAK! 

Banjo  strings  and  drum-snares  —  sandpaper  and  soap  —  lubricating 
oils  and  pharmaceutical  preparations!  What  does  it  mean  to  your 
cost  of  living  that  Armour  make  these  and  hundreds  of  other  inedible 
products?  Consider  the  matter  from  another  angle.  Study  the 
prices  at  which  Armour  buys  and  sells  —  and  study,  likewise,  what 
Armour  sells. 

Armour  pays  the  producer  for  a  thousand-pound  steer  at 
the  1916  average  of  $7.61  per  hundredweight,  $76.10. 
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But,  dressed,  this  tboasand-pomid  sleer  weighs  oeAf  wamt 
five  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  which,  at  die  average  AnBOor 
selling  price  of  $12.12^  for  1916  tq»  to  November  ist  (tk 
time  when  these  figures  were  comfnled)  brings  onljr  %6jj^ 
or  tS^20  less  than  the  cost  of  the  Iwe  steer! 

No  logic  is  necessary  to  convince  yoo  that  irHh^T  Amoiir 
nor  anyone  else  can  sell  meat  at  a  loss. 

Nor  does  Armour  sell  at  a  loss.  The  four  bundled  and 
forty  pounds  of  remaining  materia]  is  all  used  —  erery  scraf 
of  it  Yet,  the  fact  remains  that,  through  scientific  slnd]f 
which  has  made  possible  the  utilisation  of  inedible  portions 
in  valuable  by-products,  the  dressed  carcass  of  a  beef  steer 
sells  for  less  than  the  steer  cost  Armour, 

While  this  is  a  fact  perfectly  snsceptiUe  of  proof  were 
you  able  to  watch  the  process,  probably  the  way  here  to  show 
you  that  it  is  so,  is  to  give  you  an  idea  how  valuable  some  of 
these  by-products  are. 

Take  pharmaceutical  preparations,  for  example  —  sold 
only  to  the  drug  trade  and  medical  profession.  They  come 
from  every  kind  of  animal — Pepsin  from  the  lining  of  pigs' 
stomachs  —  Pancreatin  from  the  hog  also  —  Thyroids  and 
SupradrenaUn  from  sheep  (the  latter  product  so  scarce  that 
it  requires  15,000  animals  to  make  a  pound,  which  sells  at 
$5,000) — Rennet  from  calves  —  all  these  and  many  more,  all 
bringing  big  prices. 

Or  consider  such  items  as  Glue,  Curled  Hair,  Bristles, 
Wool,  Hides  and  Pelts,  Lubricating  OUs,  Poultry  and  Stock 
Foods,  Fertilisers  and  many  more. 

There  is  no  waste  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  when  yon 
remember  that  even  the  tiny  hairs  inside  cows'  ears  are 
clipped  and  saved  for  the  making  of  superfine  brushes,  you 
will  understand  the  truth  of  this. 

Only  a  large  establishment  with  the  Armour  facilities  for 
the  scientific  utilisation  of  every  part  of  every  animal,  could 
possibly  effect  these  sweeping  economies  which  keep  meat 
prices  at  true-value  levels,  uninfluenced  except  by  the  rela- 
tion of  .demand  to  supply. 

Hence  Armour's  bigness  becomes  of  supreme  importance 
to  the  National  Pocketbook ! 

For,  by  any  other  method  of  handling,  you  would  pay  more 
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for  your  meats  —  not  merely  a  little  more  but  enough  more 
to  pay  for  that  part  which  under  the  small,  local  slaughter- 
house system,  is  not  fully  utilized. 

Convinced  of  the  absolute  soundness  of  this,  it  cannot  be 
anything  but  common  sense  for  you  to  insist  that  only 
Armour  meats  and  food  products  be  served  on  your  table. 


ARMOUR  and  COMPANY 
Chicago 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  advertising  copy  does  not 
lave  to  run  "  true  to  form."  Combinations  of  patterns  often 
txist.  Certain  patterns  are  described  more  in  detail  in  the 
liapter  on  "  The  Business  Article  "  which  deals  with  them  in 
arger  imits. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

GOOD  COPY  — ITS  ESSENTIALS,  TESTS,  AND 

APPEALS 

The  writer  should  go  at  copy  the  way  a  bulldog  tackles  an 
object.  The  latter  goes  all  around  the  object  in  search  for  the 
best  place  of  attack.  Having  found  it,  he  makes  the  dash,  gets 
the  grip,  and  then  hangs  on  till  the  victory  is  won. 

If,  in  this  chapter,  the  reader  feels  that  he  is  not  arriving  at 
any  definite  point,  he  should  remember  that  he  is  simply  cir- 
cling the  subject  of  copy  to  see  how  different  appeals  are  used 
and  how  copy  can  be  tested. 

The  "  ideal  advertisement,"  we  must  remember,  which 
would  attract  all  people,  could  be  produced  only  in  an  ideal 
world.  In  the  world  of  actuality  human  nature  varies.  One 
group  of  readers  must  be  reached  quite  differently  from  an- 
other.    Variety  in  copy  is  the  spice  even  of  advertising  life. 

First  of  all  it  may  be  wise  to  take,  not  even  the  bulldog's 
view,  but  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  field  of  advertising 
copy. 

Optimism  in  Advertising 

Even  the  most  casual  observer  who  compares  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  of  yesterday  with  those  of  today  will  see  that 
the  greatest  change  has  been  in  the  advertisements.  The  typi- 
cal advertisement  of  today  leaves  a  good  taste  in  the  mouth  — 
something  that  cannot  be  said  either  of  many  of  the  stories 
that  we  find  in  display  type  on  the  front  pages  of  the  news- 
papers, or  of  the  muck-raking  articles  featured  in  many  of 
the  magazines.  Those  who  run  —  or  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  hang  to  the  car-straps  —  as  they  read,  must  be  im- 
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pressed  with  the  cleverness  and  truthfulness  of  the  modern  ad- 
vertisement. The  time  was  when  there  were  altogether  too 
many  "  before  using  "  and  "  after  using  "  advertisements.  In 
each  instance  there  was  gross  exaggeration,  but  today  one  finds 
the  normal  type  of  truthfulness  the  distinguishing  quality  of 
the  advertising  pages.  The  reason  for  this  is  perfectly  obvi- 
ous —  only  the  genuine  is  worth  advertising. 

A  writer  for  the  literary  section  of  any  publication  may  be  a 
pessimist,  but  a  writer  for  the  advertising  section  must  be  an 
optimist.  Morbid  fiction  may  go  with  the  reading  public,  but 
morbid  advertising  with  the  purchasing  public?  Never!  In 
the  advertising  world,  children  are  always  happy  and  healthy. 
For  proof  of  this  see  the  advertisements  of  baby  foods  and 
nursery  supplies.  In  fact,  what  an  ideal  place  to  live  in  the 
advertising  world  must  be!  Here  the  range  in  the  kitchen 
and  the  furnace  or  hot  water  heater  in  the  cellar  never  give 
trouble.  The  lights,  whether  kerosene,  gas,  or  electric,  never 
get  out  of  order  and  always  burn  well.  The  yachts  and  auto- 
mobiles know  no  such  thing  as  a  breakdown.  The  food  one 
eats  is  always  the  purest  and  most  wholesome.  The  trains  and 
steamboats  on  which  one  travels  are  always  the  safest  as  well 
as  the  fastest.  Pianos  and  all  other  musical  instruments,  in- 
cluding the  phonograph,  have  the  sweetest  and  clearest  of 
tones.  The  fishing  tackle  is  sufficient  to  land  the  fish  that 
always  in  the  past  got  away.  Guns  shoot  straight,  tents  don't 
leak,  canoes  don't  sink,  cigars  have  a  fine  flavor.  The  summer 
and  winter  resorts  that  the  railroads  tell  about,  all  fall  but  a 
little  short  of  being  like  the  "  land  beyond  the  sun  where  the 
nobles  have  their  country  when  the  work  of  life  is  done." 

The  advertising  world  is  in  general  optimistic  for  a  sound 
reason.  Human  beings  are  more  easily  influenced  by  advertis- 
ing if  they  are  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind.  The  time  to  sell 
the  "  boss  "  service  at  an  increased  price  —  to  strike  him  for  a 
raise,  to  put  it  bluntly  —  is  when  he  is  feeling  good.     Atten- 
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tion  has  already  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  one  is  more 
explosive  and  therefore  more  responsive  to  human-interest 
copy  when  "  life  flows  by  like  a  song." 

It  is  well,  therefore,  to  have  an  exceptionally  good  reason  for 
presenting  disagreeable  facts  in  an  advertisement.  The  old 
green  copy-book  of  the  red  schoolhouse  has  a  pertinent  mes- 
sage for  the  ad  writer.  "  More  flies  are  caught  with  molasses 
than  with  vinegar."  With  this  saying  in  mind  the  reader  may 
now  take  up  the  subject  in  detail. 

Efficient  Advertising 

William  H.  Ingersoll,  marketing  manager  of  Robert  H. 
Ingersoll  &  Bro.,  in  an  address  on  "  Advertising  "  before  The 
Efficiency  Society,  paid  the  following  tribute  to  a  well-known 
advertiser : 

To  me  the  most  wonderful  advertising  that  exists  is  the 
advertising  of  John  Wanamaker,  because  it  reflects  the  spirit 
of  that  institution.  It  shows  the  method,  it  shows  the  mag- 
nitude and  the  ideals,  and  the  liberality  and  the  scope  and 
breadth  of  the  institution.  And  with  all  this,  it  does  not  fail 
to  tell  of  the  specific  items  of  the  day.  To  me  it  is  the  great- 
est example  of  efficient  advertising  in  the  world. 

The  Wanamaker  Idea 

The  reader  may  not  agree  with  the  use  of  the  superlative  in 
connection  with  the  advertising  of  John  Wanamaker,  but  if  he 
is  at  all  familiar  with  that  advertising  he  will  not  question  the 
efficiency  of  Wanamaker  copy.  It  is  a  "  master's  voice  "  in 
the  advertising  world.  It  says,  "  Make  the  goods  talk ! " 
Mr.  Wanamaker  is  speaking.     Listen  to  the  record : 

Advertising  is  making  the  goods  speak.  It  is  putting  a 
truthful,  animate  tongue  into  inanimate  merchandise. 

Merchandise  itself  cannot  lie.  Sooner  or  later  its  true 
character  will  develop  —  in  its  use  —  in  the  satisfaction  it 
gives  to  the  owner. 
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When  exaggerated  or  false  statements  are  made  about 
goods  it  is  a  human  tongue  that  talks  or  a  human  hand  that 
writes;  it  is  not  the  merchandise  that  speaks  —  therefore  it 
is  not  advertising. 

Advertising  is  also  news  —  news  more  vital  to  the  family 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  so-called  news  that  goes  into  the 
newspapers. 

Whoever  makes  the  goods  talk  —  whoever  exhibits  the 
true  nature  and  uses  of  an  article  of  commerce  —  whoever 
correctly  and  interestingly  tells  the  news  about  his  merchan- 
dise —  he  is  the  true  advertiser. 

"  Sincerity  First " 

Paraphrasing  the  slogan  of  the  railroads,  "  Safety  First," 
the  advertising  agency,  Taylor-Critchfield-Clague  Corporation 
of  Chicago,  urged  in  the  advertising  field  the  adoption  of 
*'  Sincerity  First."  In  an  interesting  booklet  published  by  this 
firm  under  the  title  "  Sincerity  First,"  is  found  the  following 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Wanamaker's  views : 

Advertising  is  personality  in  print.  Please  get  the  full 
force  of  that. 

Your  advertising  either  reflects  or  distorts  your  charac- 
ter—  the  character  of  your  business.  What  you  say  to  a 
thousand  is  exactly  one  thousand  times  as  important  as  what 
you  say  to  one. 

Can  you,  who  consider  your  personal  word  your  bond 
when  dealing  with  an  individual  permit  your  advertising  to 
multiply  to  hundreds  of  thousands  the  impression  of  insin- 
cerity, exaggeration,  bluff,  bluster,  and  buncombe? 

The  florid,  fluent  salesman  who  exaggerates  the  fact  does 
not  compare  in  sales  force  with  the  quiet,  sincere  chap  who 
gets  believed.  And  the  bombastic,  blatant  advertisement 
fails  in  comparison  with  simple,  earnest  copy  that  has  sin- 
cerity shining  right  through  it. 

The  trouble  with  some  advertisers  is  that  they  want  their 
copy  to  have  the  ring  of  sincerity,  without  being  sincere  them- 
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selves.  To  be  sincere  with  patrons  means  to  do  the  square 
thing  in  the  matter  of  price  and  the  treatment  of  customers. 
It  also  means  to  be  contented  with  a  legitimate,  if  small,  profit. 
Such  advertisers  are  often  unwilling  to  make  the  "  supreme 
sacrifice." 

Among  advertisers  of  this  type  is  a  certain  savings  bank 
which  some  time  ago  prepared  its  copy  to  show  how  it  wanted 
to  aid  hired  men  to  own  their  own  farms.  Early  copy  seemed 
most  sincere.  Farm  hands  with  their  hard-earned  savings 
purchased  land,  with  the  help  of  a  mortgage  held  by  this  sav- 
ings bank.  Frequently  these  farm  hands,  having  used  all  their 
capital,  had  nothing  with  which  to  purchase  equipment  or  ani- 
mals for  the  farm.  The  bank  waited  until  mid-winter,  when 
money  was  the  tightest  and  farms  hardest  to  sell,  and  then 
demanded  payment  of  the  mortgage  —  usually  an  absolute  im- 
possibility at  the  time.  At  the  foreclosure  sale  the  bank  after 
bidding  in  the  farm  at  an  amount  approximating  the  mortgage, 
pocketed  the  savings  of  the  farm  hand.  The  next  spring  the 
farm  was  again  sold,  under  similar  conditions,  to  be  followed 
by  another  foreclosure  sale. 

The  bank  now  wonders  why  its  advertising  copy  no  longer 
pulls.  It  ought  to  read  what  Abraham  Lincoln  once  said 
about  fooling  all  the  people  all  of  the  time. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  policy  of  this  bank  is  that  of  the 
Cutler  Shoe  Company  of  Chicago,  to  describe  which  the  com- 
pany coined  the  word,  "  patron-partner."  One  of  its  adver- 
tisements thus  outlined  its  policy  of  patron-partnership : 

"  Patron-partner  **  is  the  only  word  in  existence  which  can 
describe,  adequately,  the  distinctly  satisfying  and  benefi- 
cial—  and  assuredly  the  distinctly  unusual  —  relationship 
that  exists  between  The  Cutler  Shoe  Company  and  its  count- 
less friends. 

Our  ability  to  distribute  fine  footwear  at  prices  consist- 
ently lower  is  gained  only  through  our  willingness  to  share 
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our  profits  with  you  —  a  redoubtable  manifestation  of  the 
partnership  spirit  which  has  become  such  an  integral  part 
of  our  organization. 

The  Cutler  Shoe  Company  makes  you  at  once  a  patron  and 
a  partner,  a  patron-partner. 

Test  Copy  for  Sincerity 

Copy  should  be  tested  for  its  sincerity  and  its  truthfulness. 
The  advertising  slogan,  "  Swat  the  lie!  "  in  every  piece  of  copy 
has  the  highest  endorsement  of  advertising  experts.  Advertis- 
ing in  the  past  has  been  —  but  that's  another  story  which  ought 
to  be  forgotten.  The  sins  of  the  past,  however,  are  still  visited 
upon  the  advertising  children  of  this  generation. 

Linking  Copy  With  News 

Interest  is  often  added  to  advertising  copy  through  linking 
it  with  the  news  or  editorial  comment.  When  the  Titanic 
went  down  several  of  the  insurance  companies  wired  news- 
papers copy  which  told  how  many  of  the  Titanic  passengers, 
though  they  had  lost  their  lives,  had  protected  their  families 
and  business  interests  through  insurance  policies.  These  ad- 
vertisements were  to  be  run  alongside  of  the  news  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Titanic. 

Ships  like  the  Titanic  seldom  go  down.  Automobile  acci- 
dents, unfortunately,  are  not  uncommon.  A  certain  manu- 
facturer of  tire  chains  links  his  advertisements  with  the  news 
in  the  following  way.  Copy  is  so  prepared  that  space  is  left 
for  a  clipping  about  an  automobile  accident.  Newspapers  are 
instructed  to  insert  this  advertising  with  the  clipped  story  of 
a  local  accident  due  to  a  slipping  of  the  tires. 

Advertising  of  a  breakfast  food  may  be  timely  in  a  some- 
what similar  way.  The  manufacturer  of  a  ready-to-eat  break- 
fast food,  which  is  supposed  to  taste  exceptionally  well  on  a 
hot  morning,  prepared  his  copy  so  that  it  ran,  "  The  tempera- 
ture yesterday  was  over  95  degrees  in  the  shade."    The  rest  of 
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the  copy  of  course,  is  an  appeal  to  use  this  cereal.  Xcij 
papers  are  instructed  to  run  this  copy  wherever  the  local  tm 
perature  is  over  95  degrees. 

The  linking  of  text  with  advertising  in  this  way  is  by  2 
means  confined  to  the  newspaper.  When  Peary  returned  froe 
the  frozen  North  and  told  in  a  certain  magazine  how 
reached  the  Pole,  that  publication  ran  page  after  page  of  a^ 
cles  worn  or  carried  by  Peary,  or  of  those  used  in  some  way 
in  connection  with  his  expedition  to  the  North. 

Advertising  copy  at  least  may  be  made  seasonable,  cspe 
cially  at  Christmas-tide,  Thanksgiving  time.  Fourth  of  July 
Election  Day,  and  so  forth.  A  glance  at  the  bucolic  wedfe 
in  rural  sections  often  shows  advertisements  of  Mason  jan 
still  running  in  winter  months.  Of  course  this  is  an  extrect 
instance,  but  many  copy-writers  could,  with  advantage,  wsk 
their  advertisements  more  timely  or  seasonable. 

Newspapers  once  printed  an  accotmt  of  how  the  manager  ot' 
a  baseball  nine,  belonging  to  the  big  league,  employed  a  (kfr 
tist  to  examine  teeth  of  his  players  and  then  to  treat  such  as 
might  be  diseased  or  decayed.  Decayed  teeth,  so  physidam 
say,  cause  many  of  the  ills  to  which  the  human  body  is  hdr 
This  man  wanted  his  team  physically  fit,  so  he  took  the  actkx 
indicated.  The  manufacturer  of  a  well-known  dentifrice,  witl 
a  sense  for  timeliness,  promptly  seized  upon  this  news  stor 
and  used  it  in  his  advertising  copy. 

Test  Copy  for  Timeliness 

Every  piece  of  copy  should  be  tested  to  see  whether  ti 
element  of  timeliness  may  not  be  profitably  inserted,  or  whctbc 
the  copy  at  least  may  not  be  made  seasonable. 

How  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  gave  timeliness  to  i 
copy  at  the  time  when  the  boys  came  marching  home  is  vd 
illustrated  in  the  following  advertisement: 

The  Day  That  Will  Never  Come  Again 
The  boys  arc  home.    Eyes  front  and  chins  up,  crusaders 
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r  all,  hardened  veterans  in  a  glorious  cause  they  tramp,  tramp, 
tramp  past  your  point  of  vantage.     ^ 

Your  heart  becomes  a  trip-hammer;  you  join  wildly  in  the 
cheers ;  you  thrill  with  a  great  love,  a  love  of  country  and  a 
love  for  the  men  who  have  saved  the  world.  This  day 
marks  an  epoch  whose  events  you  are  privileged  to  witness ; 
it  is  a  day  that  will  never  come  again. 

It  is  all  worth  far  more  than  merely  seeing  —  it  is  worth 
samng.  Pictures  from  your  point  of  vantage  —  just  as  you 
saw  it  —  that  recall  the  glory  and  the  greatness  of  it  all  — 
these  will  keep  it  fresh  and  vivid,  will  bring  back  the  thrill 
and  breathless  glow  even  when  memory  alone  can  scarce 
recall  the  scene. 

And  on  each  negative  you  may  have,  not  merely  the  pic- 
ture story,  but  the  date  and  title,  the  full  authentic  history  — 
with  an  Autographic  Kodak. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 

est  Copy  for  Specificness 

Copy,  if  possible,  should  be  specific.  If  it  is  not,  it  is  apt 
>  be  of  almost  as  much  help  to  a  competitor.  In  what  is  com- 
lonly  called  general  publicity,  much  of  the  copy  is  not  spe- 
ific.  It  would  serve  equally  well  for  any  number  of  manu- 
icturers  in  the  same  line.  Where  a  product  has  no  distinc- 
ve  features,  it  is  hard  to  make  the  copy  specific,  but  such 
ises  are  extremely  rare.    An  investigation  will  show  how 

certain  brand  differs  from  its  competitor  at  least  in  its  con- 
tiner  if  not  in  the  product  itself.  Too  often  a  possible  pur- 
laser,  judiciously  influenced  by  a  good  advertisement,  has 
one  to  a  retail  store  to  get  the  advertised  article  only  to  find 
lat  it  could  not  be  identified  by  what  had  been  told  in  the  copy. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  many  manufacturers  began  to  ad- 
ertise  for  the  first  time.  Much  of  this  advertising  was  un- 
uestionably  non-productive  because   it  was  not  specific. 

It  is  especially  important  to  test  copy  to  see  whether  it  is 
pecific.  Fortunately,  such  a  test  can  easily  be  made  by  simply 
ibstituting,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  name  of  a  competitor 
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and  then  if  the  copy  applies  equally  to  his  product  the  adver- 
tisement is  not  specific.  •The  copy-writer  should  keep  on  ex- 
perimenting until  his  advertisement  will  apply  to  his  particular 
product  and  to  no  other. 

Test  Copy  for  Consumer's  View 

Special  attention  has  been  directed  in  Chapter  XXVI  to  the 
necessity  of  writing  copy  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  con- 
simier.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  mention  the  importance 
of  testing  copy  to  see  whether  it  is  producing  the  desired  effect 
upon  the  consumer.  To  make  such  a  test  practical  there  must 
be  an  exact  duplication  of  conditions  of  real  life.  A  series  of 
advertisements  of  breakfast  foods  was  once  tested  on  a  group 
of  college  girls.  The  deductions  were  wrong  for  the  simple 
reason  that  these  college  girls  were  not  housewives  who  bought 
breakfast  foods.  They  were  boarders  and  not  interested  in 
household  economy.  In  the  same  experiment  another  mistake 
was  made  in  that  a  forced  reading  was  given  to  the  copy  by 
the  instructor  making  the  test  In  real  life  women  do  not 
read  an  advertisement  unless  they  want  to.  Unless  the  copy  is 
interesting  enough  to  attract  attention  it  will  be  passed  by. 
An  advertisement  that  is  all  text  may  be  ideal  from  most  points 
of  view  but  if  it  will  not  be  read  it  is  worse  than  worthless 
because  it  occupies,  at  a  high  cost,  space  that  could  be  more 
profitably  used. 

The  copy  for  a  certain  vacuum  cleaner  was  in  many  re- 
spects timely,  efficient,  specific,  etc.,  but  it  was  inserted  in 
advertising  media  circulating  in  rural  districts.  To  operate 
this  vacuum  cleaner  required  electric  current,  not  easy  to  be 
secured  in  country  towns.  The  campaign,  therefore,  was  a 
failure. 

The  copy- writer  for  the  manufacturer  of  a  certain  saw 
prepared  a  wonderful  piece  of  advertising  from  a  human-in- 
terest  point  of  view.     It  told  the  story  of  a  saw  put  up  at  auc- 
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tion.  This  saw  was  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation  and 
contained  an  inscription  giving  the  name  of  the  original  owner 
and  the  date  of  its  purchase  fully  fifty  years  ago.  The  copy 
appealed  strongly,  except  to  carpenters  who  pooh-poohed  it  be- 
cause they  maintained  that  any  saw,  however  good,  would  in 
a  few  years  of  use  be  filed  down  so  that  its  original  shape  could 
hardly  be  told.  The  copy  created  a  bad  impression  among 
carpenters  though  this  particular  make  of  saw  is  about  the 
best  to  be  obtained. 

Similar  instances  could  be  multiplied,  but  this  chapter  con- 
cerns itself  not  with  the  destructive  but  with  the  constructive 
side  of  advertising  copy. 

The  most  important  test  of  copy  is  the  one  just  mentioned. 
Copy-writers  must  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  the  consumer. 
They  may  then  properly  ask  themselves  such  questions  as: 
**  Does  the  copy  appeal  to  me  —  the  consumer  ?  Does  it  sell 
the  result  to  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  product  or  does  it 
sell  the  product  itself?  "  Still  more  helpful  is  a  practical  test 
among  actual  users  of  the  product. 

Singleness  of  Impression 

An  advertisement,  like  a  short  story,  should  convey  a  single- 
ness of  impression.  Some  copy-writers,  in  an  attempt  to 
crowd  as  much  as  possible  into  an  advertisement  leave  no  defi- 
nite impression  upon  the  reader.  One  thing  at  a  time  is  a 
very  good  rule.  A  copy-writer  should  prepare  his  advertise- 
ment as  an  editor  makes  up  his  magazine.  Each  contribution 
is  aimed  not  at  all  the  readers  of  the  publication  but  at  a 
selected  group  of  readers.  A  subscriber  once  remarked  to 
an  editor,  **  You  turned  out  a  mighty  fine  magazine  this 
month.  I  liked  everything  you  printed  in  the  number."  The 
editor's  reply  was  somewhat  startling,  "  Heavens ! "  he  said, 
"  was  it  so  bad  as  all  that?  '* 

By  this  reply  he  meant  that  if  he  had  pleased  this  subscriber 
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with  everjrthing  he  had  published,  he  had  not  had  anything  of 
interest  to  the  large  majority  of  his  subscribers.  The  maga- 
zine editor  usually  has  as  his  ultimate  aim  that  every  subscriber, 
when  he  puts  down  a  certain  number,  will  have  been  excep- 
tionally pleased  with  one  contribution  and  will  have  liked 
possibly  several  articles  or  stories  in  a  general  way.  The 
copy-writer  should  prepare  his  series  of  advertisements  after  a 
somewhat  similar  plan. 

The  late  John  A.  Hill  in  an  address  on  Industrial  Journal- 
ism at  New  York  University  put  the  point  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  in  a  rather  picturesque  way,  when  he  said, 
"  Many  manufacturers  look  with  favor  upon  an  advertise- 
ment which  spreads  its  ample  folds  over  his  whole  establish- 
ment like  a  Mother  Hubbard,  covering  everjrthing  and  touching 
nothing." 

Order  of  Details  in  Copy 

The  purpose  of  advertising  copy  is  to  produce  some  effect 
upon  the  reader.  Usually  it  is  to  sell  goods.  Consequently 
most  copy,  except  that  of  a  general  publicity  character,  is  so 
arranged  in  the  matter  of  detail  as  to  lead  to  a  climax.  This 
climax  may  be  "  Send  for  Catalogue  C,"  "  Write  for  our 
booklet  '  Household  Hints,' "  "  Tell  your  grocer  to  give  you 
our  brand,"  etc.  Some  writers  who  want  to  make  their  copy 
too  literary  forget  this  purpose  and  hesitate  to  "  mar  "  a  liter- 
ary masterpiece  by  a  commercial  climax :  "  Write  for  Cata- 
logue." All  copy,  however,  should  be  judged,  not  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  academic  critic,  but  from  that  of  a  sales- 
man. For,  as  so  often  has  been  pointed  out,  advertising  is 
simply  salesmanship  in  print. 

Because  advertising  copy  so  often  leads  to  a  dimax,  it  is 
in  its  technique  closely  related  to  the  short  story.  Like  maga- 
zine fiction  it  may  well  open  with  an  interest  arouser  or  an  at- 
tention arrester.    After  the  writer  has  jotted  down  the  ideas, 
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possibly  on  cards,  he  should  juggje  these  cards  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  his  presentation  most  effective.  Like  the  short- 
story  writer,  he  may  begin  in  the  middle  for  the  sake  of  at- 
tracting attention  and  then  give  the  preliminary  details  later 
in  the  advertisement.  For  instance,  he  may  open  with  an  in- 
teresting bit  of  dialogue  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
Having  secured  that  he  may  proceed  to  "get  his  message 
across,"  by  arranging  the  details  so  that  they  .lead  to  the  climax 
desired. 

The  advertisement  printed  below  illustrates  these  points.  It 
opens  with  a  remark  to  attract  the  attention.  It  develops  the 
idea  logically,  then  closes  with  a  climax  —  to  buy  a  particular 
brand  of  paint. 

"  He  lives  down  on  the  river  road,  in  the  shabby,  weather- 
beaten  house  on  the  left.    You  can't  miss  it." 

Shabby  and  weather-beaten!  A  striking  landmark,  no 
doubt.  The  porter  at  the  railroad  station  didn't  mean  to 
give  the  place  a  black  eye,  but  that  is  what  he  did.  Too 
bad  the  owner  hadn't  used 

DUTCH  BOY  WHITE  LEAD 

Do  not  Sacrifice  Strength  for  Beauty 

A  marble  column  does  not  lose  one  iota  of  strength  by 
being  polished,  and  it  is  certainly  much  more  attractive  to  the 
eye.  To  sacrifice  strength,  however,  for  beauty  is  a  mistake 
either  in  building  a  sky-scraper  or  in  writing  copy.  Some  ad- 
vertisements, like  some  men,  are  frankly  overdressed.  This 
thought  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of  a  contributor  to  Adver- 
tising  and  Selling,  when  he  suggested : 

Go  over  your  copy  again  and  again  —  and  again.  But  not 
so  much  to  smooth  it  as  to  roughen  it  —  to  strengthen  it 
rather  than  refine  it  to  the  point  of  retumless  innocuity  — 
to  make  it  pay  rather  than  to  make  it  play. 

Get  a  bit  of  selling  roughage  into  the  picture,  too. 
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There's  a  big  difference  between  art  for  art's  sake  and 
art  for  ad's  sake. 

The  old  Civil  War  general  who  said  winning  battles  was  a 
matter  of  **  Gettin'  thar  fust  with  the  mostest  men ''  had 
nothing  on  the  artist  whose  idea  of  a  picture  is  one  that 
"  gets  thar  fust  with  the  biggest  thought." 

Crowded  Copy 

The  assertion  is  often  made  that  the  advertisement  that  is 
too  crowded,  or  filled  with  matter  set  in  small  type,  is  not 
read.  The  Schoolmaster  of  Printers'  Ink  once  had  a  lesson 
for  his  classroom  on  this  very  topic.     Said  the  Schoobnaster: 

"  They  won't  read  it.  Why  don't  you  give  'em  something 
brief  ?  "  The  Schoolmaster  supposes  that  every  advertising 
man  has  heard  this  hoary  comment  from  presidents,  general 
managers,  sales  managers,  salesmen  and  others  —  people 
who  are  accustomed  to  dealing  with  others  by  the  oral 
method  of  communication,  or  who  make  that  most  common 
mistake  of  judging  advertising  from  their  personal  view- 
point rather  than  from  the  view-point  of  the  readers  for 
whom  the  advertising  matter  was  written. 

"  Dam  you,"  said  one  advertising  man  recently,  when  his 
working  partner  —  the  sales  manager  —  got  off  his  ancient 
comment  about  people  nowadays  reading  only  the  very  brief 
things.  "  EHd  you  ever  see  one  of  Herbert  Shivers'  cigar 
advertisements?  You  have,  and  you  read  it,  too.  Indeed! 
Well,  that's  wonderful.  You  could  sit  there  and  prove,  to 
your  own  satisfaction  at  least,  that  nobody  would  ever  read 
such  a  long  advertisement  and  yet  you  read  it.  Thousands 
of  people  read  them  —  enough  people  to  give  Mr.  Shivers 
a  good  business  on  a  modest  advertising  appropriation. 
Explain  it  ?  There  is  no  explanation  except  that  the  adver- 
tiser makes  his  appeals  pertinent  and  interesting  enough  to 
conunand  a  reading,  and  that  he  gets  the  orders." 

An  advertisement,  though  crowded  with  text,  should  still 
convey  that  singleness  of  impression  to  which  reference  has 
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been  made.     Crowding  may  often  be  avoided,  when  desired, 
by  leaving  something  to  the  imagination. 

Leave  Something  to  Imagination 

The  successful  short-story  writer  knows  how  to  omit,  and 
leave  something  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  The  writer 
of  an  advertisement  might  well  do  the  same  thing.  Many 
advertisements  that  pull  are  effective  because  of  what  they  sug- 
gest rather  than  what  they  actually  say. 

The  writer,  among  a  group  of  newspaper  men,  once  visited 
the  plant  of  the  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
He  asked  the  late  C.  W.  Post  what  advertisement  had  prob- 
ably brought  him  the  most  business.  Pointing  to  one  which 
showed  a  child  eating  one  of  their  cereal  products,  he  said, 
"  That  leads  all  others ;  it  reaches  the  heart  of  the  mother 
through  the  child.  She  wants  her  pet  to  be  strong  and  healthy 
like  the  youngster  in  the  picture.  We  do  not  tell  her,  but  she 
gets  the  impression  that  the  way  to  make  him  so  is  to  feed 
him  our  cereal." 

Mr.  Post  was  then  asked  what  advertisement  came  next. 
He  glanced  over  the  framed  advertisements  and  then  picked 
one  which  portrayed  an  old  doctor  who  seemed  to  give  approval 
to  the  suggestion  that  loss  of  sleep  and  appetite  would  result 
from  drinking  coffee,  and  who  seemed  to  recommend  by  way 
of  a  substitute  the  use  of  Postum.  The  advertisement  was  a 
splendid  illustration  of  "  There's  a  reason  "  copy  with  some- 
thing left  to  the  imagination. 

Heart-Throb  and  Sob  Stuff 

The  use  of  the  heart-throb  is  well  known  to  the  short-story 
writer.  No  reason  exists  why  the  copy-writer  should  not  use 
a  similar  method  to  drive  home  his  advertising  message.  How 
the  advertising  manager  of  the  iEtna  Life  Insurance  Company 
insured  the  effectiveness  of  his  advertisements  was  once  related 
by  him  to  the  author  as  follows : 
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During  the  past  ten  years,  since  I  have  been  in  this  busi- 
ness, I  have  talked  with  many  men  who  have  worked  on  in- 
surance advertising,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  advertisements  having  a  heart-throb  appeal  are 
the  best.  Show  a  man  with  pictures  just  how  desirable  in- 
surance is  —  let  him  see  what  happens  to  the  other  fellow 
and  the  other  fellow's  wife  and  children  when  a  man  has 
left  insurance  (and  also  when  he  has  not).  I  think  the  old 
days  of  talking  duty  are  past.  Men  do  not  want  to  be  told 
what  they  ought  to  do;  they  want  to  be  shown  how  desir- 
able it  is  to  leave  an  estate. 

Sob  stuff  has  its  place  in  advertising  as  in  the  newspaper 
business.  It  gets  action  from  readers  because  of  the  strength 
of  its  appeal.  Sentiment  plays  an  important  part  in  the  lives 
of  all.  Just  as  the  best  appeal  to  a  mother  is  through  the 
heart  of  her  child,  so  often  the  most  effective  appeal  to  the  boy 
is  through  the  mother.  Knowing  this  fact  a  certain  corre- 
spondence school  has  dramatized  most  effectually  the  idea, 
*'  making  your  mother  proud  of  you."  Other  concerns  have 
used  a  similar  appeal,  "  making  your  wife  proud  of  you." 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  a  man  buys  a  piano,  not  because  he  per- 
sonally desires  the  instrument,  but  because  he  wants  to  do 
something  to  show  his  love  for  his  daughter. 

Specific  Appeals  of  Copy 

Appeals  which  a  copy-writer  may  use  have  been  listed  in 
Chapter  XXVIII.  Some  of  these  are  so  important  that  they 
should  be  discussed  more  in  detail.  Special  appeals  are  neces- 
sary in  certain  advertisements  prepared  for  specific  purposes. 
Some  of  these  too  may  be  discussed  to  advantage  in  spite  of 
the  limitations  of  space. 

Of  all  appeals  that  to  the  pocketbook  is  usually  considered 
the  strongest,  for  the  largest  numlier  of  people.  Numerous 
illustrations  can  be  found  in  almost  any  form  of  local  adver- 
tising. Possibly  the  department  store  features  this  appeal 
more  than  any  other  advertiser.     Such  advertising,  of  course, 
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appeals  to  women,  who,  as  Dorothy  Dix  has  pointed  out,  on 
page  380,  control  the  purse-strings  in  most  homes.  Everyone 
wants  to  know  where  he  can  get  the  most  for  his  money. 

The  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  however,  that  the 
modern  definition  of  business  is  service  with  profit.  As  this 
idea  comes  to  be  more  commonly  accepted  advertisers  are  more 
and  more  putting  the  emphasis  on  the  service  rendered  rather 
than  on  the  bargains  offered. 

Good  educational  work  has  been  done  to  show  that  the  best 
is  often  the  cheapest. 

Appeal  to  Instinct 

Many  copy-writers  overlook  the  strength  of  an  appeal  to  the 
instinct,  in  some  ways  —  and  these  the  most  essential  —  the 
strongest  appeal  of  all.  Man  acted  from  instinct  long  before 
he  acted  from  reason.  Most  people  still  act  more  from  in- 
stinct than  they  do  from  reason.  To  get  people  to  think  gives 
the  copy-writer  an  additional  task. 

Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  Advertisements 
of  the  Iver  Johnson  revolver  have  been  efficient  because  of 
their  appeal  to  this  instinct  of  man  to  defend  himself  and  his 
offspring.     This  appeal  is  well  expressed  in  the  following: 

Because  of  its  permanent  tension  wire  springs  the  Iver 
Johnson  Revolver  is  absolutely  dependable  —  can  lie  for 
years  inactive  with  no  loss  of  efficiency. 

What  is  a  burglar?  A  degenerate  —  a  cowardly,  sick- 
minded  degenerate  who  prowls  at  night  like  a  rat  —  in  bed- 
rooms of  women  and  children  —  tense,  cringing,  always  a 
deadly  menace  —  as  deadly  as  a  venomous  snake  or  a  mad  dog. 

Appeal  to  Vanity 

Men  and  women  who  conduct  answer-and-inquiry  depart- 
ments on  metropolitan  papers  say  the  inquiries  dealing  with 
feminine  beauty  outnumber  all  others.  In  this  assertion  is  a 
good  tip  for  writers  of  advertising  copy. 
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Some  advertisers  have  already  made  their  copy  effective  by 
featuring  in  certain  advertisements  how  their  products  help  to 
keep  women  young  and  beautiful.  The  following  copy  of  the 
BlueBird  Washmg  Machine  is  a  typical  illustration : 

HAPPY  HANDS 

NEVER  TIRED,   OR  REDDENED  BY  WASHDAY 

Her  hands  are  soft  and  white  —  for  BlueBird  is  doing  the 
washing  now.  Her  face  is  fresh  and  unwearied  —  for  Blue- 
Bird  has  taken  the  burden  of  washday  work. 

Her  time  is  free  for  the  home  and  social  duties  that  bring 
happiness  —  for  BlueBird  has  the  washing  "  on  the  line  by 
nine." 

BlueBird  cuts  washday  from  the  calendar.  You  are  as  un- 
tired  and  free  on  that  day  as  any  other.  Your  clothes  are 
washed  cleaner  by  BlueBird  than  any  other  washing  proc- 
ess—  everything  from  the  daintiest  garment  to  the  heavy 
blanket  washed  in  a  few  minutes,  without  any  wear  and  tear. 
All  things  washed  by  BlueBird  last  Hve  times  as  long  as 
when  washed  on  the  rub-board.  This  saving  alone  pays  the 
whole  cost  of  BlueBird  within  a  year. 

A  small  payment  puts  BlueBird  into  your  home.  Let  the 
Bluebird  dealer  in  your  town  demonstrate  Bluebird  in  your 
home  free.  Sec  him  today.  Write  us  for  The  BlueBird 
Book. 

Men  need  not  smile  over  this  reference  to  feminine  beauty. 
A  wise  man  has  said  that  only  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. 
To  this  saying  the  cynic  has  added  "  only  the  brave  can  live 
with  the  fair.*'  To  be  brave  a  man  must  be  physically  fit 
The  following  copy  has  a  like  appeal  both  to  men  and  women : 

KEEP  FIT  WITH  A  FAN 

Housewife,  shop  man,   office   worker  —  no  matter  what 
your  job  may  be  you  must  keep  fit. 
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And  keeping  fit  in  summer  means  first  of  all  keeping  cool. 

You  need  a  Westinghouse  Fan  to  keep  you  cool  when  you 
have  to  work  over  a  hot  kitchen  stove  — 

You  need  a  Westinghouse  Fan  to  keep  you  cool  at  bench, 
lathe,  or  forge  so  that  you  can  work  more  efficiently  — 

You  need  a  Westinghouse  Fan  to  keep  you  cool  at  the 
desk,  hour  after  hour,  through  weeks  of  hot  weather  — 

No  matter  who  you  are,  where  you  work,  or  what  you  do, 
the  Westinghouse  Fan  is  a  guide-post  on  the  road  to  better 
summer  health.  It  means  better  appetite,  sounder  sleep  and 
keener  interest  in  work  and  play. 

Unquestionably  the  appeal  to  a  mother's  love  for  her  chil- 
dren is  exceptionally  strong.  The  most  successful  agent  for 
encyclopaedias  was  one  who  invariably  canvassed  parents 
for  what  the  set  of  volumes  would  do  for  their  children.  He 
did  not  waste  his  time,  so  he  said,  by  stopping  at  childless 
homes.  Before  he  called  at  any  house  he  knew  the  names 
and  ages  of  all  the  children  therein. 

Mr.  Post  is  not  the  only  manufacturer  of  cereals  to  appre- 
ciate the  strength  of  the  appeal  through  the  child,  as  the  fol- 
lowing illustration  will  show : 

AT  BEDTIME 

BUBBLE  GRAINS   IN    MILK 

Puflfed  Wheat  in  milk  is  the  greatest  night  dish  children 
ever  get.  It  means  whole  wheat  with  every  food  cell  blasted 
—  easy  to  digest.  Wheat  kernels  puflfed  to  bubbles,  eight 
times  normal  size. 

Airy,  flaky,  toasted  morsels,  fairy-like  in  texture  and  de- 
lightful in  their  flavor. 

Two  major  foods  —  whole  wheat  and  milk  —  are  thus 
combined  in  a  resistless  dish.  Why  serve  a  dish  that's  less 
complete,  less  healthful,  less  enjoyable? 

While  certain  advertisers  point  out  the  merits  of  their  food 
products  for  all  members  of  the  family  they  frequently  begin 
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their  copy  with  a  remark  about  the  appetites  of  "  little  tots] 
For  example : 

FOR  THOSE  TIRELESS  LITTLE  APPETITES 

Isn't  it  hard  to  satisfy  them  ?  Isn't  it  hard  to  "  fill "  them? 
You  mothers  know.  And  you  certainly  do  hesitate  wba 
they  ask  so  often  for  sweet  things. 

But  some  of  you  have  found  out.  And  now  you  give  them 
Beech-Nut  Peanut  Butter,  spread  on  bread,  crackers,  or 
toast,  knowing  how  dearly  they  love  it,  and  how  it  does  meet 
those  sharp  little  appetites  I 

And  you  rest  secure,  knowing  also  that  it  is  so  nourish- 
ing —  equal  in  strength,  heat,  and  energy  elements  to  a  glass 
of  full  cream  milk. 

The  whole  family  loves  it  too.  Not  only  as  a  spread,  bat 
in  many  prepared  dishes.  Find  out  by  ordering  a  jar  of 
Beedi-Nut  from  your  grocer  today  and  trying  this  new 
salad.  Be  sure  to  say  "  Beech-Nut " —  if  you  want  the  Pea- 
nut Butter  that's  free  from  bitterness  and  grit  and  that  keq)s 
all  the  peanut  taste. 

Soap  seldom  appeals  to  children,  so  the  effect  of  its  use  is 
made  attractive  by  such  copy  as : 

The  soap  that  softly  and  sweetly  cleanses  is  the  soap  that 
makes  babies  roll  in  glee  after  their  morning  bath.  How 
you  want  them  to  grow  up  into  happy,  healthy  girls  and  boys, 
retaining  that  rose-leaf  complexion  for  all  their  lives! 

For  the  sake  of  better  babies,  to  make  the  bath  an  exquisite 
joy  to  baby  and  mother  alike,  to  avoid  all  risks  of  irritating, 
perhaps  permanently  injuring,  that  delicate  skin,  buy  the 
soap  that  is  all  pure  soap.  Pears'  Soap  contains  no  free 
alkali,  nor  any  substance  harmful  to  the  skin.  It  is  smooth 
and  delicate,  and  gives  a  generous,  free-flowing  lather  down 
to  the  last  tiny  piece.  It  leaves  that  delightful  sense  of  re- 
freshment that  causes  the  babies  to  roll. 

"Good  morning,  have  you  used  Pears^  Soapf" 

Even  furniture  manufacturers  not  infrequently  use  sod 
appeals  as  follows : 
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Every  home  with. growing  children  —  and  with  a  tired 
mother  —  should  be  graced  with  a  Royal  Easy  Chair  —  one 
of  those  wonderful  "  push-button  "  chairs  that  afford  such 
comfort  and  rest  for  the  weary. 

Copy  for  Children 

Something  new  in  advertising  is  copy  which  is  prepared  to 
interest  children.  This  copy  does  not  aim  at  immediate  sale 
of  goods.  It  merely  seeks  to  familiarize  the  child  with  the 
product  during  the  impressionable  age  of  youth,  and  hopes  that 
when  the  child  has  grown  up,  he  will  purchase  the  product. 
To  a  certain  extent  it  suggests  a  paraphrase  of  the  biblical 
injunction,  *'  Bring  up  a  child  to  use  a  product  in  its  youth  and 
when  it  grows  old  it  will  use  no  other." 

Such  form  of  advertising  is  known  as  "business  insur- 
ance."    One  typical  illustration  is  given  to  show  its  appeal : 

MAGIC  HEELS 

The  fairies  fly  like  thistle-down 

And  feathers,  low  and  high, 
You  hear  no  sound  when  they're  around, 

I've  often  wondered  why. 

The  elfin  people  run  about 

And  pass  in  silence  by. 
I've  never  heard  their  passing  feet, 

I've  often  wondered  why. 

I  caught  a  fairy  yesterday, 

She  said,  "  We're  light  as  air 
Because  of  very  magic  HEELS 

We  fairy  people  wear." 

And  then  I  caught  an  elfin  man 

Who  gave  two  little  squeals. 
And  said  "Of  course  you  cannot  hear 

Our  magic  kind  o'  heels." 
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So  now  the  fairy  secret's  out. 

And  what  they  say  reveals 
That  they  must  wear  O'SULLIVAN'S 

Live  rubber  magic  heels. 

And  I've  decided  that  111  try 

How  fairy-like  it  feels 
To  straightway  "  O'SUL-LI-VAN-IZE  " 

My  noisy  little  heels. 

The  Narrative  Form 

Because  jingles  appeal  strongly  to  children  the  advertiser 
in  his  message  to  the  buyers  of  tomorrow,  often  puts  his  copy 
into  verse.  If  not  in  verse,  he  at  least  puts  it  in  a  narrative 
form,  which  children  can  tmderstand  and  read  with  interest 
Typical  of  the  latter  was  a  series  of  advertisements  about  the 
adventures  of  Peter  and  Polly  Pond.  Briefly,  Peter  and  Polly 
made  a  trip  to  foreign  climes  '*  to  see  what  they  could  see."  At 
every  place  they  stopped  they  met  with  some  accident.  It 
matters  not  whether  it  was  a  painful  bum,  an  ugly  cut,  or  a 
bad  strain.  Everything  looked  as  if  the  trip  would  have  to 
be  postponed,  but  Pond's  Extract,  like  the  hero  in  the  movie,  ar- 
rived just  in  time  to  save  the  children,  cure  the  infirmities,  and 
send  them  on  their  way.  The  interesting  thing  about  this 
series  of  adventures  was  that  when  it  ^as  discontinued  the  chil- 
dren cried  so  for  the  adventures  of  Peter  and  Polly  that  the 
magazine  simply  had  to  resume  the  series.  So  far  as  known, 
here  is  the  only  instance  where  subscribers  threatened  to  stop 
imless  the  advertising  was  continued. 

A  Powder  and  its  Purity 

The  advertisement  most  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind 
of  the  writer  is  that  of  Royal  Baking  Powder.  Its  manufac- 
turers for  years  used  to  take  the  back  cover  of  a  certain  Sun- 
day School  journal,  edited  for  teachers  of  Simday  School 
classes.     Sunday   after    Sunday    the    teacher,    holding    this 
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oumal  before  the  members  of  the  class,  taught  directly  of  the 
ove  of  the  Man  of  Galilee  and  indirectly  the  purity  of  Royal 
taking  Powder. 

This  vivid  impression,  possibly  in  the  same  way,  must  have 
>een  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  little  girl  who  had  been  taught 
)y  her  mother  to  ask  the  Lord  to  make  her  a  pure  girl.  On  one 
KTcasion  she  somewhat  shocked  parental  dignity  by  asking  the 
^rd  in  her  evening  prayer  to  make  her  as  pure  as  Royal 
taking  Powder. 

Conditions  Today 

While  the  chapters  on  advertising  copy  in  particular  have, 
t  is  hoped,  kept  strictly  to  their  texts,  the  conclusion  may  well 
nclude  a  resume  of  advertising  in  general.  Such  a  resume 
hould  be  safe  and  sane.  The  advertising  agency.  Lord  and 
Thomas  of  Chicago,  thus  sums  up  clearly  and  succinctly  mod- 
im  conditions : 

Because  of  these  buoyant  times  many  are  seeking  to  do  in 
advertising  that  which  can't  be  done.  Some  are  advertising 
lines  which  cannot  be  identified  Some  are  advertising  to 
the  millions  things  which  only  hundreds  buy. 

Some  are  urging  action  where  the  advertiser's  interest 
exceeds  the  buyer's  interest.    And  people  will  not  act. 

Some  are  using  large  spaces  to  tell  stories  which  small 
spaces  would  tell  as  well.  They  handicap  themselves  by 
extravagance. 

Some  advertise  lines  in  a  national  way  before  testing  them 
in  a  local  way.    They  are  taking  undue  risks. 

Some  start  advertising  who  lack  proper  distribution.  In 
many  such  lines  nine-tenths  of  the  sales  are  lost.  No  legiti- 
mate advertising  can  weather  a  loss  like  that. 

Some  are  spending  more  than  their  lines  admit.  Con- 
servative advertisers  measure  and  limit  expenditures. 

Some  advertise  lines  which  can  never  be  successful. 
Some  in  ways  which  experience  proves  impossible.  They 
are  proceeding  blindly  on  the  general  theory  that  advertis- 
ing pays. 
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Advertising  is  not  a  panacea.  There  must  be  proper  diag- 
nosis, right  understanding,  and  unusual  skill.  There  must  be 
caution,  for  every  new  line  treads  some  unbroken  paths. 

Wrong  advertising  does  not  pay,  and  in  times  not  so  long 
past  advertising  has  been  largely  wrong.  Look  over  a 
magazine  ten  years  old  and  mark  how  few  of  its  advertisers 
lived. 

The  margins  are  limited  and  waste  is  pretty  sure  to  over- 
step the  limits.  Inefficiency  has  little  chance  in  a  field  as  big 
as  this.  Guessing  cannot  compete  with  test-created  data. 
Unwise  and  hasty  ventures  in  this  line  meet  an  almost  uni- 
versal doom. 

It  is  because  of  the  temptation  in  these  buoyant  times  to 
look  on  advertising  as  a  panacea  that  we  are  impelled  to 
utter  the  cautions  here  stated. 

Let  nothing  here  contained  be  construed  as  meaning  that 
we  do  not  feel  there  are  those  who  can  profitably  spend  vast 
sums  in  advertising. 

Our  caution  is  to  a  multitude  who  by  spending  now  more 
than  their  line  warrants,  or  by  spending  unwisely,  breathe 
into  their  business  a  spirit  of  wastefulness  that  must  result 
in  discouraging  reaction  in  other  times  to  come. 

Advertising  is  too  great  a  power  thus  to  be  brought  into 
disrepute.  To  many  who  are  today  indulging  in  an  orgy  of 
unwise  and  uneconomic  advertising,  we  issue  these  words 
of  warning  ^—  for  the  good  of  the  cause. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

REPORTING  BUSINESS  NEWS 

erviceable  Copy 

The  business  man  is  not  interested  in  the  technical  points  of 
Durnalism.  His  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  man  of  affairs, 
le  wishes  to  gain  sufficient  insight  into  the  architecture  and 
tructure  of  certain  forms  of  composition  so  that  he  may  be 
.ble  to  prepare  what  is  called  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
)ffice  "  serviceable  copy." 

In  the  daily  newspaper  are  two  kinds  of  writing.  The 
irst,  which  makes  up  the  great  bulk  of  the  paper,  concerns 
tself  with  reporting  the  news;  the  second,  usually  limited 
to  a  page  or  less,  is  interested  in  the  interpretation  of  news  — 
an  interpretation  which  is  commonly  called  the  editorial.  The 
reporter  of  a  newspaper  is  instructed  to  get  the  facts,  but  to 
leave  any  interpretation  of  these  facts  to  the  editorial  writer. 
To  mix  editorial  comment  with  the  news  report  is  an  adultera- 
tion not  permitted  by  the  best  newspapers. 

In  certain  newspapers,  especially  among  evening  editions, 
another  form  of  writing  is  found.  This  concerns  itself  pri- 
marily with  what  are  called  features.  As  these  are  practically 
special  articles,  due  to  the  encroachment  of  the  newspaper 
upon  the  magazine  field,  they  will  be  discussed  in  another 
chapter. 

Structure  of  the  News  **  Story  " 

Any  newspaper  is  always  glad  to  receive  from  outside 
sources  business  items  of  interest  to  its  readers.     The  com- 
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position  of  such  items  may,  therefore,  be  considered  at  this 
point. 

The  city  editor,  in  giving  instructions  to  young  reporters, 
usually  insists  that  answers  be  secured  if  possible,  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions :  What?  Who?  Where?  When?  Why? 
How?  He  then  suggests  that  the  answer  which  is  most  un- 
usual be  put  first  in  the  story.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to 
say  that  in  a  newspaper  office  every  item  is  commonly  spoken 
of  as  a  "  story,"  even  though  it  is  dealing  with  a  matter  of 
fact,  rather  than  with  a  piece  of  fiction. 

The  "  Stereotyped  "  Order 

In  what  is  known  as  the  stereotyped  ne\^  story,  the  struc- 
ture is  such  that  the  concluding  paragraphs  may  be  omitted  and 
still  leave  a  story  that  is  complete.  The  opening  paragraph, 
commonly  called  the  lead,  answers  the  six  questions  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made.  The  next  paragraph  usually 
deals  with  the  results  growing  out  of  the  act  given  in  the  lead 
or  opening  paragraph.  The  third  paragraph  may  give  the 
cause  or  reasons  for  the  act  more  in  detail.  The  next  para- 
graph or  paragraphs  present  the  major  details  and  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  adds  the  minor  details. 

The  following  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  architecture  in  its 
structural  outline  and  show  how  a  story  can  still  be  complete 
if  the  concluding  paragraphs  are  omitted  one  by  one : 

In  the  biggest  real  estate  deal  of  the  year  Wanamacy 
Brothers  bought  yesterday  at  the  auction  sale  of  the  Martin 
Estate,  for  $1,500,000,  the  whole  block  of  dwelling  houses 
above  Thirty-fourth  Street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Ave- 
nues. On  this  site  the  firm  will  begin  at  once  the  erection 
of  a  twelve  story  building. 

The  sale  will  give  Wanamacy  Brothers  a  remarkably  fine 
location.  It  is  in  a  fashionable  neighborhood,  easily  reached 
by  all  transportation  lines.  Bus  lines  pass  the  door.  Sub- 
way and  elevated  trains  are  within  the  block.     Because  of 
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its  nearness  to  the  leading  railroad  terminals  the  new  store 
will  secure  a  large  proportion  of  the  out-of-town  trade. 

The  decision  of  Wanamacy  Brothers  to  move  to  its  new 
site  is  due  to  several  causes.  The  old  location  is  no  longer  in 
the  shopping  districts.  It  is  so  far  from  the  new  subways 
that  the  store  had  to  run  buses  to  and  from  these  lines  for 
the  accommodation  of  shoppers.  The  chief  reason  is  that 
the  present  building  is  much  too  small  for  the  firm's  busi- 
ness, and  is  out  of  date  in  its  equipment. 

In  the  three  preceding  paragraphs,  the  first  answers  the  six 
questions  to  which  reference  has  been  made :  the  second  gives 
results ;  the  diird  states  causes.  The  paragraphs  which  might 
follow  would  include  such  a  detailed  description  of  the  new 
building  as  Wanamacy  Brothers  might  care  to  make.  They 
might,  for  example,  mention  the  lounge  and  tea  rooms  on  the 
mezzanine  floor,  the  music  room  on  the  eighth,  and  the  restau- 
rant on  the  eleventh.  By  way  of  conclusion  the  history  of  the 
firm  might  be  written  fpom  the  time  it  began  as  a  dry  goods 
store  in  a  little  building  on  West  Houston  Street  down  to  the 
present  time. 

A  cursory  glance  at  what  has  just  been  given  will  show  that 
a  newspaper,  beginning  at  the  bottom,  may  omit  section  by 
•section  according  to  the  pressure  upon  its  columns  and  still 
print  a  news  item  that  is  complete  by  itself.  This  pressure  for 
space  usually  determines  just  how  many  paragraphs  will  be 
ttsed.  If  it  is  a  time  when  much  has  happened,  only  part  of 
the  story  may  be  printed.  At  a  time  like  that  of  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake,  or  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  possibly 
room  can  be  found  only  for  the  lead  or  opening  paragraph. 

The  Stereotyped  Order  with  Business  Items 

Business  items  prepared  in*  this  way  are  spoken  of  as  being 
of  the  stereotyped  class.  In  presenting  business  news  the  plan 
just  described  would  give  the  following  facts: 

I .  What  new  thing  the  firm  has  done. 
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2.  Who  the  firm  is. 

3.  Where  the  action  was  taken. 

4.  When  the  action  was  taken. 

5.  Why  the  firm  took  such  action. 

6.  How  the  decision  of  the  firm  was  put  into  effect. 

7.  What  tsome  responsible  member  of  the  firm  has  to  say 

about  the  action. 

8.  Whatever  minor  details  about  the  affair  the  firm  is 

willing  to  make  public. 

A  Different  Order 

Another  form  for  presenting  business  news  is  to  give  the 
facts  in  the  opening  paragraph.  This  statement  may  then  be 
followed  by  an  explanation  of  what  is  hoped  to  be  achieved. 
The  latter  is  usually  expressed  in  the  form  of  an  interview,  or 
by  quoting  the  words  of  some  officer  of  the  business  house  who 
can  speak  with  some  degree  of  authority  about  plans.  The 
use  of  the  quotation  makes  the  news  more  authoritative  in 
character.  Dialogue,  or  direct  quotation,  gives  a  touch  of 
reality,  not  only  to  the  short  story,  but  also  to  the  news  item 
about  the  new  thing  in  business.  In  the  illustration  which 
follows  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  main  facts  are  given  in  the 
opening  paragraph.  Arthur  Davenport,  a  director  of  the  com- 
pany, then  gives  the  details  of  the  experiment  to  see  whether 
workers  can  manage  themselves  by  the  standards  that  they 
themselves  set.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  story,  too,  may  be 
"  boiled  down  "  by  omitting  paragraphs  at  the  bottom.  In 
this  particular  instance  the  item  was  printed  in  full  in  a  New 
York  newspaper  and  created  much  interest  in  the  manufac- 
turing world. 

Co-operative  management  by  employer  and  employee  will 
be  inaugurated  as  an  economic  test  by  Sweet,  Orr  and  Co., 
manufacturers  of  overalls,  at  its  Yonkers  plant,  beginning 
November  i.    The  idea  is  to  ascertain  if  workers  can  man- 
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age  themselves  by  the  standards  they  themselves  set,  and, 
should  the  experiment  prove  successful,  it  will  be  introduced 
into  the  eighteen  plants  of  the  concern. 

"  This  is  not  a  profit-sharing  scheme,"  said  Arthur  Daven- 
port of  No.  15  Union  Square,  a  director  of  the  company, 
yesterday.  "  It  is  an  experiment  that  will  be  tried  out  in 
our  Yonkers  shop,  where  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
girl  workers  are  employed.  They  will  be  paid  the  wages 
agreed  upon  between  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Union  Made  Garment  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion. In  addition  to  this,  dividends  will  be  given  monthly 
to  all  who  have  aided  production  and  assisted  in  making 
economies. 

**  Many  valuable  suggestions  have  been  made  by  the  em- 
ployees in  this  plant.  One  girl,  for  instance,  has  showed 
us  how  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars  in  packing  boxes;  an- 
other has  explained  how  to  cut  down  an  immense  waste  of 
coal;  still  another  has  suggested  a  method  of  reducing 
our  truck  and  wagon  transportation.  If  the  plan  proves 
successful,  and  I  feel  that  the  girls  will  make  good,  the 
idea  may  be  installed  at  some  of  our  other  factories.  We 
operate  eighteen  plants  and  have  a  working  force  of  2,000 
employees. 

*'  Under  the  new  system  the  girls  will  elect  their  own  fore- 
woman, establish  their  own  minimum  standard  of  production 
and  take  over  all  matters  of  shop  management.  The  big 
question  is,  can  the  workers  manage  themselves?  If  they 
can,  and  show  creative  ability,  their  reward  will  be  substan- 
tial." 

How  Newspi^ers  Handle  Business  Items 

When  two  business  houses  give  out  news  that  is  related  in 
character  the  newspaper  usually  puts  these  news  items  into  one 
story.  By  way  of  a  brief  illustration  the  following  clipping 
from  a  metropolitan  newspaper  may  be  printed : 

Two  large  department  stores  announced  yesterday  that 
they  would  establish  a  bonus  commission  system  among 
their  employees. 

Gimbel  Brothers,  employing  nearly  4,000  persons,  have 
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arranged  to  give  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent  of  their  salaries 
to  all  employees  other  than  the  sales  force,  which  has  been 
on  a  commission  basis  for  some  time.  The  non-sellii^ 
help  will  receive  the  txmus  from  October  20  to  December  24. 
Abraham  and  Straus  will  pay  on  December  24  to  all  em* 
ployees  except  buyers  and  those  who  already  are  on  a  com- 
mission or  piece-work  basis  a  10  per  cent  bonus  on  salaries 
earned  between  October  27  and  December  24. 

Mechanical  Preparatioii  of  Copy 

For  the  benefit  of  the  business  man  who  may  care  to  know 
a  good  mechanical  way  in  which  to  prepare  copy,  the  following 
story  from  the  news  service  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  may  be  given: 

NEWS  SERVICE  NATIONAL  WAR  WORK  COUNCIL  Y.M.CA. 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Telephone,  Vanderlnlt  zaoo 
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FOR  RELEASE    UPON  RECEIPT 

City  Editor:  —  The  following  is  a  statement  issued  today 
by  the  Governing  Committee  of  the  United  War  Work  Cam- 
paign representing  the  seven  war  work  organizations  which 
are  united  in  the  $170,500,000  campaign  in  November. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  seven  war  work  organ- 
izations which  are  to  unite  in  the  $170,500,000  Campaign  in  Novem- 
ber, John  R.  Mott  was  elected  Director  General  of  the  campaign, 
with  a  governing  committee  consisting  of  the  following: 

Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Train- 
ing Camp  Activities. 

George  W.  Perkins,  representing  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Davison,  representing  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

John  G.  Agar  and  James  F.  Phelan,  representing  the  National 
Catholic  War  Council. 
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Hon.  Myron  T.  Hcrrick,  representing  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service. 

Jcrtin  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mortimer  L.  SchiflF,  representing  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

Qeveland  H.  Dodge,  Treasurer. 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  representing  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

George  Gordon  Battle,  representing  the  Salvation  Army. 

The  Campaign  will  occupy  the  week  of  November  11-18,  and  will 
be  opened  by  the  President.  Through  his  action  in  bringing  the 
seven  organizations  together,  he  has  eliminated  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  seven  distinct  appeals  to  the  public  for  the  support  of 
war  work. 

John  R.  Mott,  speaking  of  the  campaign  said: 

"These  seven  great  organizations  represent  everything  that  is 
best  in  the  life  of  the  American  soldier.  They  represent  the  church, 
and  the  club,  and  the  theater,  and  the  library,  and  the  athletic  field. 
Together  they  follow  the  boys  on  the  troop  trains,  through  the  can- 
tonments, onto  the  transports,  and  at  every  step  of  the  way  even  to 
the  front  line  trenches. 

"There  is  not  a  single  home  in  the  country  flying  a  service  flag 
that  has  not  received  a  letter  on  the  stationery  of  at  least  one  of 
the  organizations.  And  every  letter  written  on  Red  Triangle  paper, 
or  K.  of  C,  or  Salvation  Army,  or  Jewish  Welfare  Board  paper, 
means  that  the  boy,  when  he  wrote  the  letter,  was  being  kept  warm, 
and  cheerful  and  happy  through  the  gifts  of  the  people  back  at  home. 

"  The  campaign  will  be  organized  with  the  help  of  the  very  biggest 
men  of  every  community.  It  is  not  a  philanthropic  campaign:  it  is 
a  war  campaign.  Just  as  the  Liberty  Loan  Campaign  will  furnish 
uniforms  and  ammunition  and  guns,  so  this  will  furnish  that  other 
essential  for  the  winning  of  a  war  —  morale." 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  offices  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  it  was 
decided  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  would  have  charge  of  the  campaign  in 
New  York  City. 

In  this  story  submitted  to  newspapers  by  the  news  service  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  note  to  the 
dty  editor.     A  perusal  of  this  note  will  tell  him,  without  read- 
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ing  the  complete  item,  whether  it  has  any  news  interest 
While  the  mechanical  form  in  which  this  particular  news  story 
was  prepared  is  worth  following,  criticism  may  be  made  of  the 
opening  paragraph,  in  that  the  feature  of  greatest  interest  is 
not  put  first.  Either  the  "  campaign  for  $170,500,000  " —  not 
a  small  sum  as  campaigns  go  —  or  "  John  R.  Mott "  should 
open  the  story.  In  view  of  the  prominence  of  the  gentleman 
mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  the  New  York  papers  would 
naturally  feature  his  name  in  the  lead.  From  the  mechanical 
point  of  view  again,  the  story  may  be  cut  by  beginning  at  the 
bottom  and  omitting  paragraph  by  paragraph,  according  to  the 
availability  of  space. 

The  "  Sandwich  "  Plan 

For  illustrative  purposes  quite  a  different  form  may  be 
given.  The  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University  in 
sending  out  its  news  gives  several  interesting  items  for  country 
weeklies,  but  includes  only  one  in  which  Cornell  University  is 
mentioned  by  name.  The  other  items  are  so  good  that  they 
will  "carry"  this  personal  mention.  The  extensive  use  of 
these  **  Agrigraphs  "  in  rural  papers  and  in  the  provincial  press 
proves  the  practical  value  of  this  publicity.  A  typical  sheet 
of  these  items  reads  as  follows : 

Agrigraphs 

Sing  a  song  of  seed  com, 

A  store-house  full  of  ears; 
Better  save  enough  this  fall 

To  plant  two  future  years. 


Stand  by  the  hen,  handle  her  right  and  she  will  lay  eggs 
with  all  her  might. 


Lots  of  land  and  big  muscles  will  pay,  but  less  land  and 
plenty  of  active  brains  may  pay  better. 
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Lime  is  not  a  fertilizer,  but  its  presence  in  the  soil  af- 
fects other  properties  that  induce  plant  growth. 


The  good  dairy  farmer  will  feed  his  land  as  well  as  his 
cows.  Home  grown  feeds,  especially  silage,  help  the  profit 
side  of  the  ledger. 


If  you  don't  believe  in  obstructing  work  which  is  for  the 
public  good,  the  farm  bureau  folks  say  you  will  vote  for  the 
drainage  amendment,  number  one,  on  November  4. 


Workers  at  the  college  of  agriculture  are  already  making 
plans  for  the  biggest  and  best  Cornell  Farmers'  Week,  and 
look  for  a  record  attendance.  Will  you  be  there  from  Feb- 
ruary 9  to  13? 


"  It  remains  true  now  as  it  has  always  been,"  said  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  "  that  in  the  last  resort  the  country  districts 
are  those  in  which  we  are  surest  to  find  the  old  American 
spirit,  the  old  American  habits  of  thought  and  ways  of  living." 

News  Versus  Advertisements 

The  business  man  must  realize  that  occasionally  items  which 
seem  to  have  a  news  value  take  on  too  much  the  aspect  of 
advertising.  He  should  remember  that  the  editors  must  please 
their  readers,  just  as  the  business  man  pleases  his  patrons. 
Frankly,  newspaper  readers  are  supersensitive  about  reading 
any  news  which  seems  to  be  simply  a  "  boost "  for  a  business 
house.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  newspaper  readers  already  be- 
lieve that  advertisers  exert  too  much  influence  over  the  text 
columns  of  newspapers.  The  editor  is  probably  more  aware 
of  this  feeling  than  the  business  man. 

What  Is  Business  News 

Before  sending  material  to  a  newspaper,  the  business  man 
should  ask  himself  whether  the  item  is  actually  news.  That 
Wanamacy  Brothers'  store  is  open  for  business  today  is  not 
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news.  That  it  is  closed  today  on  account  of  a  fire  last  night 
is  news.  The  real  test  of  news  is  whether  the  thing  is  new. 
Next,  if  it  is  new,  is  it  of  enough  importance  or  interest  to  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  readers  to  warrant  a  newspaper  in 
printing  it?  Frequently  the  opinions  of  the  business  men  and 
news  editor  will  differ  on  this  point. 

Among  items  of  general  interest  may  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing: welfare  work  among  employees;  new  methods  of 
profit-sharing;  changes  in  executive  heads;,  the  establishment 
of  new  branches;  extension  of  delivery  service;  new  policies  in 
the  treatment  of  patrons,  for  instance,  the  refusal  to  exchange 
goods  or  to  refund  money  on  those  already  purchased,  with  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  why,  such  as,  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
epidemics. 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  to  the  editor  are  printed  for  two  opposite  reasons: 
because  they  express  the  opinion  of  the  newspaper  in  which  they 
appear,  and  because  they  express  a  divergent  opinion.  A 
third  reason  is  that  a  letter  may  be  interesting  and  deal  with  a 
topic  upon  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  sides. 

A  letter  which  echoes  the  policy  of  the  paper  may  be  pub- 
lished merely  as  evidence  of  popular  support.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  published  because  it  puts  a  point  well  or  illus- 
trates it  in  a  fresh  or  forcible  way.  A  letter  which  attacks 
the  policy  of  the  paper  may  be  printed  out  of  a  desire  to  alk>w 
the  other  side  a  fair  hearing.  Sometimes  such  a  letter  is 
printed  because  it  makes  out  a  poor  case ;  perhaps  because  it  is 
an  ignorant  letter.  Such  a  letter  tends  to  bring  opponents  of 
the  paper's  position  into  ridicule. 

The  letter  which  does  not  deal  with  controversial  matters  is 
often  the  most  interesting.  It  gives  an  editorial  page  a  quality 
that  is  seldom  easy  to  give  it  —  variety.  Humor,  freshness, 
pungency  —  will  go  far  toward  carrying  a  letter  into  print 
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The  reasons  that  govern  the  printing  of  letters  to  the  editor 
suggest  the  course  to  be  followed  in  writing  them.  An  idea 
neatly  put  —  this  is  the  ideal  formula.  Not  profundity  of 
substance  or  brilliancy  of  style,  but  freshness,  sparkle,  "  read- 
ability " —  this  is  the  key. 

Business  Men  Write  Good  Letters 

A  distinguished  metropolitan  editor  once  said  that  business 
men  as  a  class  wrote  the  best  letters  printed  in  the  newspaper. 
After  making  this  comment  he  added  that  lawyers  wrote  the 
worst.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  fairly  simple.  The 
business  man,  after  reading  a  news  item  or  an  editorial,  has  a 
very  definite  opinion  on  one  particular  phase.  He  sits  down 
and  writes  to  the  editor  while  the  idea  is  hot.  As  he  writes, 
he  focuses  his  thinking  solely  on  this  one  idea.  Consequently 
there  is  a  spontaneity  and  force  about  his  letter  often  lacking 
when  he  writes  a  business  article.  In  the  latter  he  too  often 
follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the  lawyer  by  treating  the  subject 
from  all  possible  angles.  The  lawyer,  in  his  letter,  weighs  the 
matter  first  from  this  side  and  then  from  that.  He  seldom 
reaches  a  definite  conclusion.  When,  however,  the  lawyer 
pleads  his  case  he  suppresses,  as  does  the  business  man  in  his 
letter,  everything  save  what  will  help  to  get  a  favorable  ver- 
dict from  the  judge. 

For  the  business  man,  therefore,  littie  advice  is  necessary  in 
the  matter  of  letters  to  the  editor.  His  letter  is  welcome  in 
the  editorial  room  because  he  generally  sends  a  solution  of 
some  municipal  problem  which  he  has  approached  in  a  practi- 
cal, businesslike  way.  Uninfluenced  by  political  consideration, 
he  offers  his  views  at  their  face  value.  He  usually  has  some- 
thing new  to  present  and  therefore  something  worth  printing, 
even  at  the  present  high  price  of  paper. 

Model  Worth  Following 

As  an  example  of  a  model  editorial  letter  the  present  writer 
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would  like  to  suggest  the  following,  which  is  worth  cart: 
study  for  its  mode  of  treatment  even  if  readers  may  not 
with  the  views  therein  expressed : 

To  the  Editor: 

1  certainly  can't  be  called  a  sympathizer  with  organized 
labor,  because  during  the  thirty-five  years  in  which  I  have 
been  connected  with  my  present  business  (The  Endicott- 
Johnson  Corporation)  there  have  not  been  any  unions  of  any 
kind  formed  in  any  of  our  tanneries  or  factories.  I  menticm 
this  fact  so  that  in  making  the  statement  I  now  make,  I 
may  not  be  understood  as  favoring  organized  labor,  but  I 
do  wish  to  be  understood  as  favoring  a  square  deal,  no  mat- 
ter whether  it  is  organized  or  unorganized  labor,  and  from 
the  start  of  this  labor  conference  to  the  end  I  saw  no  signs 
of  a  square  deal  to  the  so-called  "underdog,"  or  the  possi- 
bility of  bringing  it  about.  1  cannot  believe  that  the  so- 
called  employers*  group  were  fair  representatives  of  all 
American  employers.  I  cannot  believe  that  these  were  the 
employers  throughout  the  country  who  recognized  during 
the  war  very  strongly  the  fact  that  the  employees  were 
partners,  and  that. without  these  partners  we  couldn't  poss- 
bly  carry  on  war,  or  that  without  these  partners  can  we 
possibly  carry  on  peace.  There  were  no  signs  anywhere 
that  pointed  to  any  such  thoughts  coming  from  the  employ- 
ers* group. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  rather  flowery  statements  emanat- 
ing from  that  group,  but  according  to  my  judgment  no 
absolute  recognition  of  the  rights  of  any  man  except  the  em- 
ployer, or  at  least,  according  to  my  judgment,  that  is  what 
all  their  statements  meant  when  they  were  closely  analyzed 
Labor  occupied  a  very  much  better  position  in  this  con- 
ference and,  in  my  judgment,  a  better  position  before  the 
country,  than  did  the  employers*  representatives  up  to  the 
moment  that  labor  walked  out. 

Labor  had  a  tremendous  provocation;  they  had  an  appar- 
ently hopeless  proposition  to  fight  against.  There  wasn't 
apparently  a  glimmer  of  hope  for  them  anywhere,  still  I 
think  they  sacrificed  very  much  in  their  position  when  they 
left  the  conference,  which  had  been  called  by  the  President 
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of  the  United  States,  and  to  which  conference  he  had  writ- 
ten a  letter,  from  his  sick-bed,  the  contents  of  which  meant 
that  he  was  urging  us  very  strongly  to  keep  together,  expres- 
sing the  hope  and  belief  that  we  could  reconcile  our  differ- 
ences. I  say  it  was  a  big  mistake  for  labor  to  sacrifice  the 
position  they  were  in,  realizing  at  the  same  time,  as  stated 
above,  the  provocation. 

I  have  tried  in  stating  the  above  facts  not  to  allow  my 
prejudices  or  feelings  to  influence  my  statement,  but  to  give 
the  public  the  absolute  facts  in  order  that  they  may  judge, 
if  in  the  future  industrial  troubles  increase  rather  than  de- 
crease, just  whose  and  what  action  has  added  to  these 
troubles.  But  even  if  the  action  of  any  group  at  this  con- 
ference increases  the  industrial  unrest,  I  have  such  perfect 
faith  in  the  sense  of  justice  which  is  so  strongly  implanted 
in  the  heart  of  every  real  American  citizen,  that  I  feel  sure 
we  will  deal  promptly  and  effectively  with  whatever  situa- 
tion we  have  to  face. 

H.  B.  Endicott. 

While  these  words  about  the  labor  conference  at  Washing- 
>n  were  not  expressed  in  a  letter  by  Mr.  Endicott,  but  were 
Tinted  in  an  interview  they  might,  however,  have  been  ex- 
ressed  in  letter  form.  The  modem  man  of  business  usually 
refers  to  have  a  newspaper  reporter  submit  questions  in  writ- 
ng  in  order  that  opinions  may  be  accurately  printed  in  the 
aper.  The  business  man  in  answering  these  questions  is 
eally  writing  a  letter  to  the  editor.  The  only  difference  is 
bat  in  the  words  of  the  interview  the  man  has  been  asked  for 
is  views,  while  in  a  letter  he  has  expressed  them  voluntarily. 

in  Interesting  Letter 

Of  the  latter  form  of  expressing  views  the  following  is 
yrpical : 

To  the  Editor : 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  at  this  time  when  capital  and 
labor  are  having  such  a  conflict,  and  when  labor  has  become 
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so  aatocratic,  die  great  mass  of  the  peof^  who  are  mSj 
the  greatest  sufferers  from  the  conflict,  shoiikl  form  a  unioB 
similar  to  the  labor  nnions  in  order  to  protect  themsehei 
If  the  common  people  were  properly  ors^anized,  it  seems  to 
me  they  coold  exert  an  immense  influence  and  pre?ent  to  a 
great  extent  the  troaUes  brought  about  by  the  labor  strikes. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  great  strike  at  Winnipeg  last 
Smnmer  was  broken  by  a  coonterstrike    of   the  cooudoq 
people.    They  got  tired  of  the  sufferings  caused  them  by  die 
strike  and  got  together.    They  took  a  census  and  found  tbat 
oat  of  each  fifteen  persons  of  the  population  only  one  was 
a  striker,  so  that  the  other  fourteen  were  suffering  for  tbe 
strike  of  one  man.    So  they  organized,   and  then  counter- 
struck.    They  told  the  strikers  that  if  they  or  their  families 
got  sick,  the  doctors  would  not  attend  them  and  the  druggists 
would  not  sell  them  drugs ;  the  lawyers  said  they  would  not 
take  their  cases ;  the  butcher  would  not  sell  them  meat  ^ 
the  grocer  would  not  sell  them  groceries.     And  the  strike 
was  broken  almost  immediately.    The  idea  was  taken  up  io 
other  cities  in  Western  Canada,  with  the  same  quick  resoks. 
Why  cannot  we  do  the  same  here? 

Edwin  C  Atkinson. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE  SPECIAL  ARTICLE  —  STRUCTURE  AND 

STYLE 

Types  of  Articles 

Special  articles  are  of  two  kinds :  technical  papers  and  popu- 
lar articles.  Obviously  the  mode  of  treatment  must  depend 
upon  the  class  for  which  the  article  is  written.  The  technical 
paper,  written  for  specialists  in  some  field,  may  use  all  sorts  of 
scientific  terms,  provided  they  are  understood  by  the  readers. 
It  employs  no  devices  metely  to  attract  attention  but  depends 
for  its  interest  upon  the  readers'  desire  for  accurate  informa- 
tion clearly  and  logically  presented.  The  popular  article  is 
written  for  what  might  be  called  lay  readers,  those  who  pos- 
sess no  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject  discussed. 

Special  articles  of  the  latter  type  might  be  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  contents,  as  business  articles,  inspirational  articles, 
travel  articles,  health  articles,  in  short,  all  the  different  kinds 
found  in  modem  magazines.  In  the  same  way  houses  are 
often  classified  according  to  the  material  used  in  their  con- 
traction, such  as  wood,  brick,  concrete,  stone,  etc.  For  both 
articles  and  houses  a  much  better  classification,  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer,  is  that  based  upon  style  of  architecture  rather  than 
upon  material  used  in  constraction. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  point  out  modem  fashions 
in  magazine  writing,  and  to  show  how  the  principle  of  style  off 
architecture  may  be  applied  to  the  con^sition  of  business 
articles. 

Modem  Fashions  in  Articles 

The  man  of  affairs  who  wants  to  write  business  articles 
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must  be  familiar  with  modem  fashions  in  compositioQ.  i 
the  writing  world  fashions  change,  though  possibly  noH 
often  as  in  women's  wearing  apparel.  What  are  some  of  tta 
fashions?  By  way  of  an  answer  a  few  words  may  be  si 
about  the  "  patterns  "  used  by  successful  writers  on  buaiM 
topics.  Some  of  these  patterns  are  employed  in  writing^ 
vertising  copy  and  have  already  been  mentioned  briefly  i 
Part  V. 

Pattern  I  — *  Dramatized  Fact 

This  pattern  demands  the  turning  from  the  abstract  to  i 
concrete.  By  following  it  the  heavy,  dry-as-dust  essay  of  t 
terday  is  made  over  into  the  human-interest  article  of  modfl 
business.  For  illustration,  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  fl 
skilled  labor  market  may  be  considered.  The  pattern  of  j« 
terday  would  tell  the  readers  the  number  of  unskilled  labort 
who  are  out  of  work.  This  point  would  be  emphasized  by 
long  quotation,  technical  in  character,  and  an  asterisk  vos 
inform  the  reader  that  the  selection  was  taken  from  such  t 
such  a  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  All  through  t 
article  there  would  be  citations  from  different  authorities 
show  labor  conditions  in  the  various  trades.  The  reader  woi 
be  told  a  great  deal,  but  would  be  shown  very  little  in  a  cc 
Crete,  specific  way. 

The  change  in  fashion  can  easily  be  illustrated  by  the  woi 
of  a  magazine  editor  to  a  young  contributor :  "  Do  not  s 
that  an  old  woman  is  cross  and  crabbed,  but  bring  her  out  a 
let  her  snarl,  and  then  your  readers  will  draw  their  0^ 
inference." 

The  pattern  orf  dramatized  fact  would  carry  out  this  edr 
rial  suggestion  very  much  in  detail.  The  pattern  would  hi 
pictures  of  Bill  Smith  making  the  rounds  of  a  city  in  an  attec 
to  get  a  job.  Figure  i  shows  him  at  the  employment  ofl 
of  Contractor  A,  who  is  digging  the  subway  for  the  dty.    I 
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the  forty-eleventh  man  to  be  turned  away  that  morning 
i  it  is  not  yet  noon.  Figure  2  pictures  Bill  in  the  coal  yards 
B  &  Co.,  where  he  is  entered  as  .048  on  the  waiting  list. 
:erested?  See  Figure  3,  which  puts  Bill  in  another  plant, 
t  on  the  trail  of  a  job.  Figure  4  reproduces  the  "  Situation 
anted  "  advertisement,  which  Bill  inserted,  without  results, 
the  classified  columns  of  all  the  daily  newspapers.  The  last 
lire  reproduces  a  page  from  the  ledger  of  the  Department  of 
bor.  This  shows  that  there  are  such  and  such  a  number  of 
1  Smiths  in  the  country. 

rhe  same  pattern  takes  a  ntunber  of  individual  experiences 
i  lets  them  all  happen  to  one  man,  who  stands  as  the  type 
her  than  as  an  individual.  To  put  the  matter  a  little  more 
icretely,  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  business  man  wants  to 
ite  an  article  about  eflfective  window  displays.  He  may 
unatize  this  general  theme  by  calling  his  article  "  Selling  the 
•eet."  Gathering  together  the  experiences  of  a  number  of 
idow  dressers,  who  have  achieved  results,  he  would  use 
ise  incidents  to  show  how  a  certain  store  changed  the  bal- 
:e  on  its  ledger  account  from  red  ink  to  black,  or  from  loss 
profit,  because  its  improved  window  displays  brought  a  suf- 
ently  large  number  of  customers  into  the  store  to  make  the 
:erprise  profitable. 

ttem  II  —  Incident  and  Comment 

3f  all  types  of  business  articles,  possibly  that  of  incident 
1  comment  is  the  most  popular.  The  incidents  have  the 
ention-arresting  value  of  dramatized  fact,  and  the  comment 
-agraphs  aflFord  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  general  theme 
detail. 

Space  permits  only  one  typical  illustration.  In  a  recent 
nber  of  System,  Leopold  Wertheimer,  the  owner  of  a  chain 
department  stores,  gives  the  reasons  why  his  business  has 
)wn  from  a  little  store  to  its  present  proportions.     Early  in 
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the  article  the  author  telb  this  personal  incident  about  the 
selection  of  the  site  for  his  first  store : 

I  canvassed  that  neighborhood  almost  from  door  to  door, 
in  search  of  information  about  the  conununity.  I  talked 
with  real  estate  dealers,  butchers,  grocers,  barbers  —  every- 
one. And  when  I  had  completed  three  days  of  this  hard 
work  I  decided  that  the  neighborhood  offered  me  a  market 
of  $25,000  that  year. 

After  commenting  on  this  incident  he  thus  describes  his 
next  move,  which  was  a  trip  to  a  wholesaler  whom  he 
knew: 

I  laid  my  cards  on  the  table,  and  tdd  him  I  wanted 
$500  worth  of  merchandise  to  be  paid  for  in  one  year. 
With  this  concession  from  him  and  from  four  other  mer- 
chants, I  argued,  I  could  get  the  business  under  way;  cur- 
rent needs  I  would  buy  on  the  regular  terms. 

He  next  illustrates  one  of  his  most  important  policie3,  that 
of  special  courtesy  to  customers,  by  the  use  of  four  incidents. 
Of  these  incidents  the  first  is  as  follows: 

One  of  my  first  customers  was  a  nursemaid  who  hesi- 
tated in  front  of  the  door;  just  what  to  do  wi^  the  baby 
carriage  seemed  a  puzzle.  I  stepped  over,  held  open  the 
door,  and  said:  "Madam,  baby  carriages  are  very  wel- 
come in  my  store.    Wheel  it  right  inside." 

By  way  of  a  second  incident  he  uses : 

Soon  I  put  a  sign  in  the  window:  "  Baby  carriages  wel- 
come." My  baby-carriage  trade  increased  so  much  that 
there  was  not  room  in  my  store  for  the  carriages  at  times. 
I  hired  a  girl,  dressed  her  up  as  a  maid,  and  had  her  take 
care  of  the  carriages  that  were  standing  outside  on  the 
sidewalk. 

The  third  incident  he  mentions  is : 
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Right  along  this  line,  at  my  biggest  and  newest  store 
I  provide  a  playground  next  door.  I  lease  the  ground,  buy 
the  equipment,  and  pay  an  attendant.  The  playground  is 
very  popular  with  the  youngsters;  and  mothers  often  bring 
their  little  ones  and  leave  them  in  the  care  of  the  attendant 
while  they  shop  in  the  store. 

The  fourth  incident  is  illustrated  by  the  following  quota- 
on: 

My  first  store  was  located  alongside  the  steps  leading 
down  from  an  elevated  station,  and  on  rainy  evenings  we 
used  to  do  a  land-office  business  in  umbrellas.  Not  one  per- 
son in  ten,  I  estimated,  would  buy  an  umbrella  just  for  the 
trip.    Why  not  rent  umbrellas? 

An  umbrella  club  was  the  result.  Membership  cost  about 
the  price  of  an  umbrella ;  the  member  was  entitled  to  borrow 
an  umbrella  in  my  store  whenever  it  rained.  Of  course  I 
didn't  get  rich  off  membership  fees.  But  lots  of  people 
acquired  the  habit  of  coming  into  the  store.  And  that 
meant  more  customers  for  me,  and  bigger  sales. 

To  illustrate  his  discussion  of  courtesy  he  tells  the  foUow- 

Right  around  the  comer  from  this  first  little  store  lived 
the  Norcott  family  —  Mrs.  Norcott  and  her  daughters  were 
good  customers.  One  evening  Norcott  came  home  to  pack 
his  traveling  bag  for  a  trip  to  Chicago  —  and  found  he  had 
no  nightshirts.  His  wife  came  to  the  store  right  away  to 
buy  some,  but  we  did  not  have  his  size;  he  was  a  huge 
man,  weighing  about  250  pounds. 

I  called  up  the  wholesale  houses,  though,  until  I  found 
one  open.  Then  I  got  on  the  elevated,  rode  all  the  way 
downtown,  procured  the  garment,  and  at  10:15  I  delivered 
the  nightshirt  to  Mrs.  Norcott. 

That  bit  of  accommodation  is  typical  of  the  lengths  to 
which  I  have  gone;  the  results  it  brought  are  also  typical. 
The  day  Norcott  returned  from  Chicago  he  called  at  the 
store  and  thanked  me ;  from  then  until  he  died  a  year  or  two 
ago  he  bought  all  his  furnishings  from  me;  in  fact  he  was 
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my  very  best  customer.  He  went  around  the  neighboriiood 
telling  everyone  how  acconmiodating  I  was;  and  I  traced 
at  least  three  dozen  good  customers  to  that  trip  downtown 
for  Norcott's  nightshirt 

All  through  the  article  he  uses  the  specific  incident  i 
telling  force  to  illustrate  his  general  theory,  which  he  devd 
through  paragraphs  of  comment.  All  things  considered,  t 
structurtil  form  is  unquestionably  the  most  popular  for  h 
ness  articles. 

Pattern  III  —  Peraonal  In:^)re88ion 

To  be  strictly  accurate,  Pattern  III  is  perhaps  not  so  nra 
pattern  as  a  photograph.  It  is  not,  however,  the  print  of 
commercial  photographer  who  sets  up  his  camera  in  the  i 
convenient  location,  squeezes  the  bulb,  and  then  develops 
plate  with  a  solution  always  kept  in  stock  on  his  shelves, 
rather  the  print  of  the  artist  who  looks  at  the  subject  froi 
possible  angles  and  then  selects  the  spot  for  his  camera 
best  brings  to  the  foreground  the  object  upon  which  h 
cuses  his  lens,  and  that  best  sets  off  in  suitable  backgroun 
object  to  which  he  wants  to  call  attention.  In  developini 
negative  he  tones  down  the  high  lights  and  brings  ou 
details  in  the  shadows.  Then  he  selects  the  paper  fo 
print  that  will  give  just  the  right  atmosphere  he  wants  i 
picture.  Possibly  he  may  cover  his  printing  frame  with  t 
paper  lest  the  action  of  the  light  be  too  rapid.  But  the  & 
product  is  a  woric  of  art. 

The  personal-impression  pattern  is  the  most  difficult  < 
to  use  in  "  cutting  literary  doth  " —  to  change  the  figu 
speech.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  the  pattern  most 
adopted  by  the  business  man  who  wants  to  write  a  cha: 
or  personality  sketch.  The  one  who  uses  it  must  ha\ 
"  sharp  eyes  "  which  John  Burroughs  described  in  his  t 
ing  essay  of  that  title.     The  business  man  who  in  thi 
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-s  picked  up  his  pen  simply  to  sign  checks  or  orders,  but  who 
"w  wishes  to  attempt  the  personal-impression  form  of  compo- 
Son,  would  do  well  to  study  the  articles  of  Walter  Pritchard 

^ton,  for  he  knows  how  to  use  sharp-edged  tools  in  his  liter- 

;3r  workshop. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  book  two  paragraphs  from  an  arti- 

^  by  Famham  Bishop  on  **  Colonel  Goethals,  Builder  of  the 

^nama  Canal,"  will  illustrate  "  personal  impression  " : 

The  last  visitor  is  gone  and  Colonel  Goethals  tilts  wearily 
back  in  his  desk-chair.  The  cigarette-box  is  empty;  for  the 
last  three  hours  he  has  been  nervously  lighting  cigarettes 
and  throwing  them  away  half  smoked.  There  are  very 
many  wrinkles  in  his  face  and  the  white  curls  are  growing 
thin  about  his  temples,  but  his  smile  is  still  patient  and  un- 
wearied. Looking  over  his  spectacles  at  the  interviewer  in 
the  corner,  the  Colonel  says, 

"  Do  you  know,  sometimes  this  gets  to  be  a  blamed  old 
grind?" 

Pattern  I V  —  Borrowed  "  Blue-Prints  '* 

Occasionally  an  article  may  imitate  the  technique  or  phrase- 
logy  of  legal  and  business  documents.  Among  such  docu- 
lents,  for  example,  there  are  the  will,  the  lease,  the  promissory 
lote,  the  check,  the  contract,  etc 

An  interesting  short  story  once  told  its  tale  by  merely 
printing  "  the  documents  in  the  case  " —  the  notes,  the  will,  the 
business  letters,  etc.  Not  one  word  of  description  was  written 
ave  what  appeared  in  the  documents.  The  novelty  of  the  plan 
attracted  almost  as  much  attention  as  the  story  itself. 

The  same  style  of  literary  architecture  may  be  followed  in 
.  business  article.  Magazines  have  seen  "  fit  to  print "  several 
irticles  about  The  New  York  Times.  Not  one  of  these  arti- 
les,  however,  portrayed  the  aims  of  The  Times  half  so  well  as 
he  following  article  patterned  after  a  contract. 
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The  Contract 


Know  All  Men  by  These  Presents 

that  a  contract  has  been  made  and  concluded  this  blank  day  of  ^ 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  by  and  betweeo  Gsi 
ians  of  the  Homes  of  Greater  New  York,  parties  of  the  first  fi 
and  The  New  York  Times  Company,  party  of  the  second  part,  to  i 

The  said  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  covenants  and  agrw 
and  with  the  said  parties  of  the  first  pavt  to  supply  to  the  said  pv^ 
of  the  first  part  for  their  daily  reading: 

The  New  York  Times,  a  morning  newspaper,  said  newspaper  ts 
well  edited,  well  printed  and  of  the  highest  class,  and  which  i 
contahi  all  the  news  that's  fit  to  print,  avoiding  sensationalism,  s 
dal-mongering  and  all  things  that  offend  against  good  monk 
against  good  taste;  encouraging  good  citizenship  and  good  gov 
ment;  a  newspaper  that  can,  with  entire  confidence,  be  admitted 
the  family  circle  for  the  benefit,  use  and  enjoyment  of  parents 
children,  of  young  men  and  young  women ;  and  further,  and  in  a 
tion  to  said  daily  newspaper  said  party  of  the  second  part  be 
agrees  to  supply  on  Saturday  of  each  week  a  sixteen-page  so; 
ment  devoted  to  books  and  art  and  on  Monday  of  each  week  a 
plement  devoted  to  the  news  of  financial  transactions,  and  for 
supplements  there  shall  be  no  extra  charge. 

And  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration 
upon  receipt  of  said  The  New  York  Times  and  supplements,  as  1 
inbefore  specified  and  described,  agree  to  pay  unto  said  party  o! 
second  part  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  the  stun  of  one 
every  day  of  the  week  except  Sunday,  and  on  Sunday  of  eadi  ^ 
the  parties  of  the  first  part  agree  to  pay  unto  said  party  oi 
second  part,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  the  sum  of 
cents. 

For  and  in  consideration  of  the  extra  payment  of  four  cestj 
said  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  supply  with  and  in  add 
to  the  newspaper  of  Sunday  a  high  grade  magazine,  with  many 
cial  and  attractive  features,  which  magazine  shall  be  equal  in  qo 
and  interest  to  those  usually  sold  for  ten  cents. 

And  for  the  true  and  faithful  performance  of  each  and  every 
of  these  covenants  and  agreements  the  parties  to  these  presents 
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themselves  and  each  of  them  unto  the  other  for  their  mutual  enter- 
tainment, instruction  and  profit. 

In  Witness  Whereof  the  parties  to  the  presents  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands  and  affixed  their  seal,  this  day  and  date. 
The  Guardians  of  the  Homes 

(SecU)     The  New  York  Times  Co. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered 
in  the  presence  of 
The  Public 

The  reader  can  easily  sec  that  the  preceding  article  —  or  it 
may  be  called  an  advertisement  —  is  a  dramatization  of  fact 
in  the  legal  form  of  a  contract 

The  Check 

Pattern  IV  may  be  used  to  dramatize  a  business  letter.  The 
check  which  follows  expresses  appreciation  of  a  business  favor 
better  than  any  trite  note  of  thanks : 


a 

o 
o 


li* 

li* 
9 
O 


PEP 

Bank  of  Appreciation 

No.  188 1 6 

Cleveland,  O.,  January  i,  ip20 

Cor.  Acknowledgment  St.  &  Gratitude  Square 
Pay  to  the  Order  of  James  Melvin  Lee 

ONE  THOUSAND  THANKS  One   ThoUSOnd  1000  THANKS 

F.  Romer,        Cir.  Manager 

NEA 


ThcWm 

A  business  article  in  the  form  of  a  will  is  not  at  hand  but 
the  literary  classic  of  this  imaginary  will  illustrates  the  point 
of  what  can  be  done  with  this  form  of  document : 

I,  Charles  Lounsbury,  being  of  sound  mind  and  disposing  memory, 
do  hereby  make  and  publish  this,  my  last  will  and  testament,  in  order 
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as  justly  as  may  be  to  distribute  my  interest  in  the  world  anKng 
ceeding  men. 

That  part  of  my  interest  which  is  known  in  law  and  recogniied 
the  sheep-bound  volumes  as  my  property,  being  inconsiderabk 
of  no  account,  I  make  no  disposal  of  in  this,  my  will. 

My  right  to  live,  being  but  a  life  estate,  is  not  at  my  disposal 
these  things  excepted  all  else  in  the  world  I  now  proceed  to 
and  bequeath  — 

Item:  I  give  to  good  fathers  and  mothers,  in  trust  for  their  d& 
dren,  all  good  little  words  of  praise  and  encouragement,  and  all  qna^ 
pet  names  and  endearments,  and  I  charge  said  parents  to  use  dx 
justly  and  generously,  as  the  needs  of  their  children  may  requirt 

Item:  I  leave  to  children  inclusively,  but  only  for  the  term  of 
childhood,  all  and  every,  the  flowers  of  the  fields,  and  the  blosss 
of  the  woods,  with  the  right  to  play  among  them  freely  according^ 
the  customs  of  children,  warning  them  at  the  same  time  apiss 
thistles  and  thorns.  And  I  devise  to  children  the  banks  of  tk 
brooks,  and  the  golden  sands  beneath  the  waters  thereof,  and  ^ 
odors  of  the  willows  that  dip  therein,  and  the  white  clouds  that  ^ 
High  over  the  giant  trees.  And  I  leave  the  children  the  long,  Vm 
days  to  be  merry  in,  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  the  night  and  the  oxxx 
and  the  train  of  the  Milky  Way  to  wonder  at,  but  subject  ^eveIti)^ 
less  to  the  rights  hereinafter  g^ven  to  lovers. 

Item:  I  devise  to  boys  jointly  all  the  useful  idle  fields  and  cos- 
mons  where  ball  may  be  played,  all  pleasant  waters  where  one  nay 
swim,  all  snowclad  hills  where  one  may  coast,  and  all  streams  id 
ponds  where  one  may  fish,  or  where,  when  grim  winter  comes,  ok 
may  skate ;  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  for  the  period  of  their  boy- 
hood. And  all  meadows  with  the  clover-blossoms  and  butterflies 
thereof,  the  woods  and  their  appurtenances,  the  squirrels  and  birds^ 
and  echoes  and  strange  noises,  and  all  distant  places  which  may  be 
visited,  together  with  the  adventures  there  found.  And  I  give  to  sd 
boys  each  his  own  place  at  the  fireside  at  night,  with  all  pictures  th^ 
may  be  seen  in  the  burning  wood,  to  enjoy  without  let  or  hindiaflct 
and  without  any  incumbrance  of  care. 

Item:  To  lovers  I  devise  their  imaginary  world  with  whatcter 
they  may  need,  as  the  stars  of  the  sky,  the  red  roses  by  the  wall,  the 
bloom  of  the  hawthorn,  the  sweet  strains  of  music,  and  aught  else  by 
which  they  may  desire  to  figure  to  each  other  the  lastingness  an^ 
beauty  of  their  love. 
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Item:  To  young  men  jointly,  I  devise  and  bequeath  all  boisterous, 
inspiring  sports  of  rivalry,  and  I  give  to  them  the  disdain  of  weakness 
and  undaunted  confidence  in  their  own  strength,  though  they  are 
rude;  I  give  them  the  power  to  make  lasting  friendships,  and  of  pos- 
sessing companions,  and  to  them  exclusively  I  give  all  merry  songs 
and  brave  choruses,  to  sing  with  lusty  voices. 

Item:  And  to  those  who  are  no  longer  children  or  youths  or 
lovers,  I  leave  memory,  and  I  bequeath  to  them  the  volumes  of  the 
poems  of  Bums  and  Shakespeare  and  of  other  poets,  if  there  be 
others,  to  the  end  that  they  may  live  over  the  old  days  again,  freely 
and  fully,  without  tithe  or  diminution. 

Item:  To  our  loved  ones  with  snowy  crowns  I  bequeath  the  hap- 
piness of  old  age,  the  love  and  gratitude  of  their  children  until  they 
fall  asleep. 

Pattern  V  —  Just  the  Facts 

Pattern  V  corresponds  to  a  blue-print  of  a  building  which, 
aiming  at  simplicity  without  adornment,  is  designed  primarily 
to  put  walls  on  the  sides  and  a  roof  overhead.  Many  business 
men  prefer  an  article  built  along  similar  structural  lines. 
They  like  a  straightforward  presentation  of  facts.  They 
have  no  use  for  literary  embellishments,  such  as  "  interest- 
arresters,"  or  "  sympathy-developers."  Reading  not  to  be 
amused  or  to  be  entertained,  they  want  the  facts  to  stand  out 
in  bold  outline.  They  feel  that  today  too  much  is  sacrificed  to 
adornment.  The  article,  "  The  Tallest  Office  Building  in  the 
World,"  which  is  outlined  in  the  next  chapter,  is  a  typical 
illustration  of  this  form  of  literary  architecture. 

It  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  some  writers,  in  their  de- 
sire to  make  business  articles  popular,  have  sacrificed  accuracy 
to  interest.  For  technical  papers  and  for  articles  written  ex- 
clusively for  busmess  men.  Pattern  V  is  especially  suitable. 
It  is  the  stem  Doric  type,  whereas  other  patterns  might  be 
compared  to  the  ornate  Corinthian  style  of  architecture. 
However,  the  taste  of  the  reader  must  determine  the  type  of 
architecture  to  be  used. 
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Pattern  VI  —  Combiiiation  o£  Type 

Many  business  articles  do  not  follow  any  pattera  a 
sively,  but  employ  a  combination  —  a  sort  of  mixed  aidt 
ture.  The  man  of  affairs  who  wants  to  develop  abib 
write,  must  study  patterns  of  successful  andiors  just  2 
studies  the  methods  of  his  competitors.  In  sdecting  las 
tern  he  should  not  lose  his  sense  of  what  is  fitting  or  becoo 
He  does  not  want  too  ornate  literary  architecture  for  a  { 
straightforward  business  discussion.  Overalls  and  ja 
belong  to  the  factory.  A  dress  suit  is  just  as  much  01 
place  in  executive  offices  as  would  be  overalls  and  jumpe 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

THE  SPECIAL  ARTICLE  —  MATERIALS  AND 

METHODS 

Planning  Essential 

"  A  drop  of  ink  may  make  the  whole  world  think."  But  it 
will  not  achieve  this  end  unless  a  lot  of  serious  thinking  has 
been  mixed  with  the  ink.  No  business  man,  merely  by  taking 
thought,  can  add  any  literary  cubits  to  his  stature ;  but  he  can 
clarify  his  thoughts  and  arrange  his  material  so  as  to  present 
his  facts  in  the  most  effective  way.  He  should  not  be  too 
anxious  to  begin  actual  composition.  The  old  adage  of  the 
copy-bode,  "  The  more  haste,  the  less  speed,"  is  especially  true 
in  this  connection.  To  jot  down  ideas  on  paper  will  always 
aid  clearness.  Often  a  man  does  not  realize  how  hazy  are  his 
views  until  he  puts  his  thoughts  on  paper. 

The  general  subject  of  outlining  has  been  discussed  else- 
where in  the  volimies  of  this  set.  Chapter  XXI  in  Volume  I 
considers  it  at  length  from  the  side  of  logical  analysis  of  the 
idea;  Chapter  XXXIV  of  the  present  volume  considers  it  with 
reference  to  the  author's  convenience  in  getting  his  work  done. 
Here  we  are  concerned  with  outlining  as  related  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  special  article. 

Collecting  Material  for  Article 

Putting  ideas  on  paper  or  cards,  jotting  down  striking 
phrases,  working  out  typical  illustrations  —  all  such  work  is 
regarded  as  a  part  of  "  thinking  over  the  subject."  To  sup- 
plement, but  not  in  any  way  to  supplant  this  idea  of  thinking  a 
subject  through,  the  business  man  should  do  as  much  collateral 
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reading  on  the  subject  as  possible.     He  should  realize,  hw 
ever,  that  merely  because  something  is  in  a  book,  it  is 
necessarily  a  fact.     Every  idea  thus  obtained  he  should 
over   with   someone   who   possesses   first-hand   inf 
From  such  personal  conversation  with  people  who  know 
will  get  other  valuable  suggestions.     Fruit  juices  have  to 
a  while  before  they  will  "  jell."     It  may  happen  that  they 
to  be  boiled  a  second  time  before  good  results  are 
The  wise  housewife  does  not  try  to  rush  the  process.   W 
this  hint  from  the  home  the  man  in  the  office  may  well 
until  his  ideas  are  ready  to  **  jell."     (Jelly  may  be  the  dictb 
ary  word  but  "  jell  "  is  more  forcible,) 

Blue-Prints  of  Ideas 

The  value  of  a  written  outline,  what  might  be  called  aU«j 
print  of  the  idea,  is  especially  emphasized  by  the  Amcrkd 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  in  its  "  Suggestions  to  Ai- 
thors,"  as  the  following  quotation  will  show : 

The  task  of  preparing  a  technical  paper  is  greatly  ligbt- 
cncd  by  constructing  and  following  a  well-considered  pUn, 
and  no  writer  should  undertake  to  prepare  a  paper  without 
first  preparing  a  definite  plan  upon  which  his  paper  is  to  be 
constructed.  The  simplest  way  to  do  this  is. to  make  an 
outline  or  skeleton  of  the  paper  similar  to  a  table  of  con- 
tents, using  a  separate  heading  for  each  main  division  of  the 
paper  and  appropriate  subheads  under  each  heading  to  cover 
subdivisions. of  the  subject.  This  affords  a  ready  means  of 
arranging  the  contents  of  the  paper  in  logical  order,  and  th* 
actual  writing  of  the  paper  consists  merely  in  filling  in  one 
or  more  paragraphs  under  each  head. 

Another  method  preferred  by  some  authors  is  to  write 
upon  cards  hints  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  paper,  and 
when  ready  to  prepare  the  manuscript,  sort  out  the  cards  in 
their  proper  sequence.  Then  expand  the  suggestion  on  eadi 
card  in  one  or  more  paragraphs  which  fully  express  the 
ideas  which  the  writer  intends  to  convey. 
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What  has  been  said  applies  equally  to  both  business  and 
technical  articles.  In  accordance  with  the  advice  already 
given  on  another  page  —  that  it  is  better  to  "  show  "  than  to 
"  tell " —  an  outline  is  here  presented  of  an  article  dealing 
with  an  engineering  subject  but  interesting  to  business  men 
since  more  business  is  probably  done  in  the  Woolworth  Build- 
ing than  in  any  other  building  in  the  world. 

THE  TALLEST  OFFICE  BUILDING  IN  THE  WORLD  ♦ 

Introduction 

1.  The  Woolworth  Building  on  City  Hall  Park  is  the  tallest 

office  building  in  the  world  —  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  feet  high, 
(a).  Proof  by  comparison. 

(i).  Eiffel  Tower. 

(2).  Singer,  Metropolitan,  Municipal  Buildingsi 

2.  How  tall  can  they  be  buik  ?    By  New  York  Code  it  would 

be  possible  to  erect  on  two  hundred  feet  square  a  build- 
ing two  thousand  feet  high  secure  even  against  earth- 
quakes. 

Body 

I.  Construction  Facts 

A  —  Principal  faots  in  construction  for  novelty  and  size. 

1.  Dimensions,  quantities,  etc. 

(a)  Total  height 

(b)  Amount  material  used. 

(c)  Total  weight. 

(d)  Cost. 

2.  Design  and  location. 

(a)  Area. 

(b)  Plan. 

(c)  Schedule  totals  for  supplies  used. 
B  —  Novel  structural  features. 

I.  Foundation  on  piers. 

(a)  Number,  size,  depth,  etc. 

(b)  Speed  of  sinking  them. 


*  From  SeitnHfic  Amtricon, 
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2.  The  steel  frame. 

(a)  Columns  on  piers. 

(b)  Girders  and  loads. 

(c)  Size,  form,  weights  of  columiis  ia  lover  Am 

and  total. 


II.  Special  Safety  Provisions 

A  —  Against  wind  pressure. 

1.  Possible  danger  from  high  winds. 

(a)  Estimate  and  point  of  application  of  wiad  W| 

2.  Safety  factors. 

(a)  On  roof. 

(b)  Forty-second  floor,  etc. 

B  —  Against  fire  by  construction. 

(a)  Fireproofing  details. 

(b)  Exits. 

III.   PftEVENTION  OF  ACCIDENTS  TO  PUBUC  OR   WoRKMSN 

A  —  Methods  used. 

1.  Special  inspection  service  by  insurance  compaoy. 

2.  Patent  scaffolds,  screens,  guard  rails,  bridges,  p]ati(W{ 

3.  All  hoists  r^fulated. 

4.  Openings,  stairways^  lighting,  signs. 

5.  Protective  devices  and  first-aid  cabinets. 

B  —  System  resulted  in  freedom  from  accidciit. 

IV.  Making  the  Elevators  Safe 

A  —  Main  facts  and  method  of  stopping. 

(a)  Distance. 

(b)  Air  cushion. 

B  —  R^^ation  of  stop  on  air  by  valves. 

C  —  Practical  test  by  dropping. 

(a)  Distance  and  speed. 

(b)  Devices  used. 

(c)  Gauges  for  data. 

(d)  Increase  of  weight  with  incident  for  thrilL 


Conclusion 
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Suggestions  for  Outliniiig 

To  be  familiar  with  outlining  procedure  one  ought  to  com- 
pile several  such  blue-prints  of  articles  by  other  men. 
Frankly,  the  task  is  not  interesting,  but  the  modus  operandi 
can  be  learned  in  no  other  way.  Interest  will  be  added  if  the 
inquirer  selects  for  analysis  some  business  article  the  subject 
of  which  has  a  special  appeal  for  himself.  The  process  is  a 
modification  of  that  sketched  in  Volimie  I,  Chapter  XXI,  for 
outlining  an  original  discussion.  The  difference  is  that  here 
the  task  is  not  to  build  up  a  structure  of  thought  but  merely 
to  take  to  pieces  one  already  built. 

One  should  read  the  article  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and 
then  jot  down  on  paper  the  topic  or  idea  which  each  paragraph 
develops.  At  the  same  time  one  should  note  the  subdivisions 
inside  the  paragraphs.  Usually  it  will  be  found  that  these 
ideas  group  themselves  under  mainheads,  which  may  them- 
selves be  grouped  finally  into  three  main  divisions.  The  first 
main  division  may  be  called  the  introduction,  which  states  or 
suggests  the  theme;  the  second,  the  body  —  equivalent  to  the 
argument  or  brief  proper  of  Volume  I,  Chapter  XXI  —  which 
develops  the  theme;  the  third,  the  conclusion,  in  which  the 
theme  is  applied.  If  the  theme  is  sufficiently  clear,  or  has  al- 
ready been  stated  in  the  title,  its  explicit  statement  is  some- 
times omitted  from  the  introduction,  though  it  is  still  there  by 
inference. 

Indicating  Relative  Rank 

The  relative  rank  of  the  ideas  discovered  should  be  indi- 
cated, as  in  the  outlines  given  in  Volume  I,  by  means  of  a 
consistent  scheme  of  labels,  and  by  systematic  indention,  plac- 
ing the  least  important  items  the  farthest  from  the  left  margin. 
The  same  symbols  should  be  given  to  parts  having  the  same 
rank.  For  example,  in  the  outline  which  has  already  been 
printed,  the  parts  indicated  by  capital  letters  are  supposed  to 
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have  the  same  rank :  **  A  "  is  eqtial  to  "  B,"  which  in  turn  is 
equal  to  **  C,"  etc.  Numerals  form  another  group  of  items  of 
equal  rank,  but  which  are  less  important  because  they  are  parts 
of  "  A  **  or  "  B  " ;  they  are,  however,  more  important  than 
items  indicated  by  "  a,"  "  b,'*  etc.  A  little  study  of  the  outline 
will  make  clear  all  these  points. 

Order  of  Presenting  Facts 

The  special  problem  for  the  writer  when  he  outlines  the  body 
of  his  article  is  so  to  arrange  his  material  that  the  reader  will 
grasp  its  meaning,  remember  its  points,  realize  its  effective- 
ness, and  be  unconscious  of  any  difficulties  in  understanding 
the  main  thought  which  the  writer  is  trying  to  emphasize.  To 
attain  these  ends  the  writer  should  select  some  definite  order 
in  which  to  present  his  points,  and  should  then  be  careful  to 
see  that  these  points  have  the  proper  proportion.  This  matter 
has  been  discussed  in  Part  I  of  this  volume  as  regards  writing 
in  general.  Here  we  are  concerned  with  its  special  applica- 
tion to  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  on  business  topics. 
It  is  difficult  to  be  specific  without  knowing  the  kind  of  readers 
for  whom  the  article  is  intended.  The  most  practical  thing 
that  can  be  done  under  the  circumstances  is  to  mention  the 
different  orders  of  details  commonly  employed  by  writers  on 
business  topics. 

Common  Order 

For  a  plain  and  straightforward  discussion  of  a  business 
topic  a  common  order  is  to  proceed  from  the  well-known, 
simple,  familiar,  to  the  new,  difficult,  and  remote.  In  other 
words,  the  writer  begins  on  familiar  ground  before  he  "  blazes 
a  trail  *'  in  regions  not  yet  traversed  by  his  readers. 

Order  of  Importance 

An  order  which  attracts  attention  is  that  which  arranges 
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details  according  to  their  importance.  When  this  order  is 
followed,  the  first  paragraph  of  the  body  of  the  article  gives 
the  main  or  general  idea  of  greatest  interest  to  readers.  The 
paragraphs  which  then  follow  develop  the  minor  details,  which 
may  or  may  not  lead  to  an  important  conclusion.  If  they  do 
not,  this  mode  of  treatment  is  apt  to  cause  a  gradual  falling- 
off  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 

Order  of  Interest 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  order  just  given  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  is  that  which  arranges  the  details  in  the  order  of 
interest,  which  is  not  necessarily  that  of  importance.  A  writer 
who  adopts  this  order  features  first  in  the  body  of  the  article 
the  spectacular,  the  picturesque,  or  those  ideas  grouped  under 
the  general  classification  of  human  interest.  Having  inter- 
ested his  reader  in  some  picturesque  phase,  he  holds  the  read- 
er's attention  as  he  inserts  or  adds  new,  difficult,  or  possibly 
disagreeable  ideas. 

Narrative  or  Time  Order 

The  three  orders  just  mentioned  are  not  so  serviceable  for 
the  ordinary  man  of  affairs  as  the  one  which  gives  details  in 
the  narrative  or  time  order.  As  the  name  implies,  ideas  are 
taken  up  in  a  sequence  of  time.  The  body  may  thus  be  a 
story  of  a  business  success,  or  may  be  a  description  of  a  process 
employed  in  some  manufacturing  plant.  The  time  order  is  the 
natural  one,  therefore  the  easiest  to  outline.  A  man  describ- 
ing an  industrial  plant  may  wisely  follow  this  order  telling 
what  he  sees  as  he  enters  the  front  gate  and  wanders  about 
the  plant,  imtil  he  finally  emerges  at  the  back  gate.  A  busi- 
ness article  describing  such  an  establishment  might  profitably 
be  arranged  according  to  things  seen  from  whistle  to  whistle, 
or  from  Monday  to  Sunday.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  the  time  order  does  not  afford  so  good  an  opportunity  to 
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feature  interesting  details  as  the  one  that  is  next  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

Space  Order 

The  space  order  arranges  parts  as  they  are  found,  from 
bottom  to  top,  from  right  to  left,  from  center  to  circumfer- 
ence. So  far  as  possible  they  should  follow  the  natural  order 
of  the  reader's  mind.  The  writer  who  adopts  this  mode  of 
treatment  must  clearly  indicate  his  steps  so  that  confusion  may 
be  avoided.  This  bit  of  advice  applies  to  all  orders,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  space. 

Logical  Order 

For  certain  types  of  business  writing  the  logical  order  is  the 
best  mode  of  treatment.  This  order  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  The  first  may  go  from  cause  to  effect;  the  second, 
from  effect  to  cause.  Either  one  of  these  may  be  employed 
to  advantage  in  dealing  with  some  theoretical  or  practical  proc- 
ess of  manufacture.  Usually  certain  paragraphs  are  induc- 
tive in  character  in  that  progress  is  made  from  details  to  the 
main  conclusion.  In  other  paragraphs  the  deductive  method 
is  used,  according  to  which  the  general  principle  is  first  laid 
down  and  then  the  required  individual  or  personal  application 
is  made. 

Order  of  Climax 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  mode  of  treatment  is  that 
which  arranges  details  in  the  order  of  climax,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  architect  of  the  short  story.  Here  each  detail  is 
stronger  than  the  one  "which  precedes  it,  but  weaker  than  the 
one  which  follows.  This  order  is  quite  the  reverse  of  that 
found  in  the  ordinary  news  account,  which  gives  the  mo^  im- 
portant item  first  and  then  arranges  other  details  in  diminishing 
importance. 
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of  Several  Methods 

In  actual  practice  these  orders  may  not  run  absolutely  true 
to  form.  To  avoid  monotony  a  combination  of  methods  may 
be  employed.  In  other  words,  a  subject  may  best  be  developed 
by  the  use  of  all  the  different  devices.  The  writer,  however, 
must  for  the  sake  of  clearness  indicate  what  order  he  is  using 
and  when  he  makes  the  changes  to  other  orders. 

« 

Ptoportion 

The  most  common  mistake  of  the  business  man  who  is  not 
a  literary  craftsman,  is  to  overlook  the  proper  proportion  of 
parts  to  each  other  in  general  and  to  the  whole  in  particular. 
One  advantage  of  the  outline  is  that  it  shows  the  writer, 
roughly  to  be  sure,  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  different  parts.  If  well  constructed,  the  outline 
should  keep  him  from  devoting  too  much  space  to  a  subordinate 
item,  and  not  enough  to  the  main  idea. 

"  Writing  to  Scale  " 

It  is  much  easier  to  preach  than  it  is  to  practice,  and  every 
writer  is  too  prone  to  overemphasize  the  points  with  which  he 
is  most  familiar,  and  to  neglect  equally  important  but  unfa- 
miliar points.  Business  men  especially  often  know  too  much 
about  one  phase  of  a  subject,  and  have  too  many  good  anec- 
dotes to  illustrate  only  one  point.  This  fact  explains  why 
their  articles  are  frequently  out  of  focus  and  lose  proper  per- 
spective. The  fault  may  often  be  avoided  if  the  writer  learns 
the  trick  of  suppressing  unimportant  details.  In  a  technical 
business  article  such  as  a  report  these  details  may  be  necessary, 
but  in  an  ordinary  business  article  they  merely  clog  the  move- 
ment. The  blue  pencil  is  a  great  help  in  crossing  out  unim- 
portant steps.  The  space  thus  saved  may  be  used  profitably 
to  develop  the  more  interesting  points.  If  an  article  is  so  dull 
that  the  readers  go  to  sleep,  its  composition  is  not  worth  the 
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time  of  the  writer.  Nothing  helps  a  business  man  "  to  write  to 
scale  '*  better  than  an  outline.  As  a  rule,  the  more  careful  the 
outline,  the  more  successful  the  writing. 

Indicating  Proportion 

Usually  emphasis  or  proportion  is  indicated  by  the  utmiber 
of  words  or  pages,  but  space  is  not  always  a  sure  guide. 
Sometimes  one  subject  is  just  as  important  as  any  other  in  the 
article,  but  can  be  treated  comprehensively  in  a  brief  state- 
ment. To  bring  out  its  importance  the  writer  must  find  some 
device,  such  as  a  t3rpical  anecdote  or  a  vigorous  expression,  to 
show  the  proper  emphasis. 

Developing  Sense  of  Proportion 

To  develop  this  sense  of  proportion  nothing  is  more  helpful 
than  to  take  a  good,  well-written  business  article,  and  to  copy 
it  word  for  word,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  in  longhand,  or 
on  a  typewriter,  until  the  conclusion  is  reached.  In  this  way 
the  correct  sense  of  proportion  is  impressed  upon  the  mind, 
much  as  a  traveler  learns  a  road  by  walking  over  it.  As  para- 
graphs are  copied  questions  will  suggest  themselves  as  to  why 
the  writer  did  this  or  did  that.  In  answering  these  questions 
the  copyist  will  learn  for  himself  those  little  tricks  of  the  trade 
by  which  the  skilled  craftsman  makes  his  woric  effective.  For 
example,  he  will  see  how  different  parts  are  joined  together;  he 
will  learn  when  dialogue  is  most  effective,  and  therefore  save 
conversation  for  the  climactic  incidents;  he  will  see  the  value 
of  using  the  specific  or  the  concrete  to  make  clear  the  general 
statement.  The  daughter  in  the  home  learns  to  play  the  piano 
through  "  finger  exercises."  The  art  student  learns  his  sense 
of  proportion  by  cop)ring  the  works  of  the  old  masters.  To 
achieve  the  same  end  in  writing  the  beginner  should  do  the 
same  thing,  for  in  no  other  way  can  he  get  such  practical 
results. 
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How  Stevenson  Learned  to  Write 

Stevenson  has  told  rather  vividly  and  picturesquely  how  he 
learned  to  write  through  imitating  the  work  of  others.  This 
imitation  might  be  considered  the  next  step  in  learning  how  to 
write.     Stevenson  described  it  as  follows : 

I  kept  always  two  books  in  my  pocket,  one  to  read  and  one 
to  write  in.  Whenever  I  read  a  book  or  a  passage  that  par- 
ticularly pleased  me,  in  which  a  thing  was  said  or  an  effect 
rendered  with  propriety,  in  which  there  was  some  conspicu- 
ous force  or  happy  distinction  in  the  style,  I  must  sit  down 
at  once  and  set  myself  to  ape  that  quality.  I  was  unsuccess- 
ful and  knew  it.  I  tried  again,  and  was  again  unsuccessful, 
and  always  unsuccessful;  but  at  least  in  these  vain  hours  I 
got  some  practice  in  rhythm,  in  harmony  and  construction 
and  co-ordination  of  parts.  I  have  thus  played  the  sedulous 
ape  to  Hazlitt,  to  Lamb,  to  Wordsworth,  to  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  to  I>efoe,  to  Hawthorne,  to  Montaigne,  to  Baude- 
laire and  Obermann. 

"  That,  like  it  or  not,"  said  Stevenson,  "  is  the  way  to  learn 
to  write."  These  imitative  compositions,  however,  must  be 
considered  only  as  "  finger  exercises  "  in  the  construction  of 
the  article.  Models  should  be  selected  from  many  writers, 
for  otherwise  the  copyist  becomes  merely  an  imitator.  The 
third  step,  which  in  turn  rests  upon  the  two  alreaiily  described, 
leads  the  writer  to  original  work. 

The  Conclusion 

To  say  that  a  writer  should  stop  when  he  is  through,  is  al- 
most a  waste  of  space.  In  most  articles,  however,  he  cannot 
stop  short  without  leaving  the  impression  of  unfinished  think- 
ing. Some  sort  of  a  conclusion,  brief  though  it  may  be,  is 
necessary  as  a  courtesy  to  the  reader.  A  business  man  does 
not  say,  after  making  a  sale :  "  Here  is  your  hat ;  there  is  the 
door."  Neither  should  he  do  this  in  writing  an  article,  for 
after  all  he  is  merely  selling  the  reader  his  thoughts.     Nine 
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g  striking  way. 
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Certain  types  of  articles 
way  of  conclusion.     An  art 

the  narrative  or  time  ordei 

• 

blows.  Descriptive  article* 
summary,  since  the  total  e 
subject  well,  is  already  in  t\ 
—  too  often,  as  a  matter  o 
with  a  polite  reference  to  1 
the  discussion.     Surh  a  r^** 
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-,jmmary  in  a  Nutshell 

.^  In  the  conduct  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  plant  at 
Bayonne  the  important  point  is  that  the  management  is  pass- 
ing from  the  period  of  doing  things  for  its  employees  to  that 
of  doing  things  with  its  employees.    The  change  in  preposi- 

-*  tions,  in  all  thinking  about  relations  in  industry,  is  vital.  It 
marks  the  transition  from  the  hopeless  and  inadequate  atti- 

,  tude  of  paternalism  to  the  hopeful  and  developing  action  of 
fratemalism.    When  a  corporation  with  the  power  and  pres- 

'     tige  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  puts  its  example  and  influ- 

<  ence  on  the  side  of  personal  and  co-operative  relations  in 
modem  American  industry,  a  great  impetus  is  given  to  the 
forces  for  progress  in  the  confused  industrial  evolution  of 
today. 

litting  the  Bull's-eye 

There  are  rules  for  carrying  through  a  job  well.  Out  of 
my  own  experience  have  come  the  foregoing,  which  may  be 
considered  as  rules.  Since  I  have  recognized  their  exist- 
ence, my  work  has  not  only  been  easier,  but  the  percentage 
of  buirs-eyes  has  been  higher.  I  have  invariably  found  that 
the  men  who  have  done  me  the  honor  to  try  out  these  rules 
have  had  the  same  experience.  They  are  not  "my"  rules. 
They  have  always  existed.  Every  successful  man  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  has  followed  them.  They  are  not 
a  key  to  success,  but  they  are  at  least  the  handle  of  the  key. 

Please  Sign  Here '' 

Go  to  your  librarian  and  say :  '*  I  want  to  know  what  this 
library  has  for  me  that  will  aid  me  in  my  business.  Has  it 
this  or  that  directory  ?  Does  it  take  these  trade  papers  each 
week  or  month?  Where  are  the  government  reports  kept? 
I  am  paying  my  share  'toward  maintaining  this  library  and  I 
want  some  real  service."  If  business  men  would  do  this  they 
would  find  out  that  they  would  get  back  the  value  of  their 
library  tax  many  times  over. 

Emphasis  on  One  Idea 

The  average  man,  Emerson  said,  frets  and  worries  himself 
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to  make  the  most  of  his 
vincing  proof  of  its  tn 
business  world  about  hi; 

The  Introduction 

Consideration  of  the  ii 
3  because  that  is  its  logical  < 

I  writer  introduce  a  subject 

going  to  introduce? 
As  an  essential  and  usef 
gr  introduction  should  not  be 

g  ning,  to  attract  attention  ; 

^  articles  on  business  topic 

^  "attention-arrester''  or  ** 

^  cumstances  should  there  be 

O  ponderous,  "literary"  foi 

^  to  sleep  as  he  sits  in  his  Mc 

c^>  wisest  rule  is  to  "play  s^ 

Ki  events,  it  shouJd  not  be  ou 


article.     Too  often  it  confc 
5  no  relation  to  the  matter  it 

!^i  *>T«s  of  introduction,  such  a 
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thing  the  reader  already  knows  ?  If  the  editor  had  not  asked 
for  the  article  or  did  not  want  it,  it  would  not  appear  in  print 
except  at  the  author's  expense. 


Where  to 

Too  often  the  business  man  assumes  that  his  readers  are 
more  familiar  with  his  subject  than  they  really  are.  An  intro- 
duction most  appropriately  begins  where  the  reader's  knowl- 
edge ends.  The  writer  may  safely  introduce  his  reader  to  new 
fields  or  new  processes. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  correct  way  to  introduce  an  article 
is  seen  in  the  following  quotation  from  '*  The  Preparation  of 
Coffee,"  by  Charles  Macomb  Flandreau: 

Beyond  the  fact  that  you  "  don't  take  sugar,  thank  you," 
and  like  to  have  the  cream  poured  in  first,  do  you  know  any- 
thing about  coffee?  Did  you  know  that  the  pretty,  fussy 
trees  (they  are  really  more  like  large  shrubs)  won't  grow  in 
the  sun  and  won't  grow  in  the  shade,  but  have  to  be  given 
companionship  in  the  form  of  other  trees,  that,  high  above 
them,  permit  just  enough  and  not  too  much  sunlight  to  filter 
mildly  in?  And  that  unless  you  twist  off  the  berries  in  a 
gentle,  almost  persuasive  fashion,  you  so  hurt  their  feelings 
that  in  the  spring  they  may  refuse  to  flower?  And  that  the 
branches  are  so  brittle  they  have  a  way  of  cracking  off  from 
the  weight  of  their  own  crop?  And  that  wherever  there  is 
coffee  there  is  also  a  tough,  graceful  little  vine  about  as  thick 
as  a  telegraph  wire  which,  if  left  uncut,  winds  itself  around 
and  around  a  tree,  finally  strangling  it  to  death  as  a  snake 
strangles  a  rabbit? 

The  article  then  takes  up  in  detail  the  eight  different  proc- 
esses, in  chronological  order,  necessary  for  the  preparation  of 
coffee  for  the  pot.  For  his  readers,  Mr.  Flandreau  has  begun 
at  exactly  the  point  where  their  knowledge  ends. 

In  the  business  article  that  aims,  either  in  its  subject  matter 
or  in  its  mode  of  treatment,  to  entertain  as  well  as  to  instruct, 


ao 


article  with  a  hang.     Su 
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introduction  used  by  Ha 
story  entitled,  "  Lar  Pooi 
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^  nowadays  that  it  is  very 

c£  Hence  an  author  beside 
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A  hive  of  bees  in  the  front  window  of  a  shoe  store  on  Broad- 
way attracted  the  attention  of  so  many  passers-by  that  the 
crowd  had  to  be  dispersed  by  "  one  of  the  finest  '*  of  the  New 
York  bluecoats.  Not  one  of  the  crowd  entered  the  store.  A 
clever  introduction  may  attract  the  attention  of  the  reader,  but 
if  it  does  not  lead  him  along  into  the  body  of  the  article  it  fails 
in  part  of  its  mission. 

Using  Current  Events 

To  introduce  his  discussion  of  present-day  conditions  in 
business,  Forrest  Crissey  wrote  the  following  paragraph : 

The  thirstiest  man  in  America,  searching  the  dryest  spot 
of  all  Uncle  Sam's  arid  domain  for  a  shot  of  drinking  liquor 
with  a  real  kick  in  it,  is  a  model  of  indifference  and  insin- 
cerity alongside  the  large  employer  of  labor  in  his  hunt  for 
the  basis  of  an  abiding  understanding  with  his  men  that  will 
hold  them  to  their  jobs,  insure  production  and  give  his  com- 
pany a  fair  chance  to  make  a  modest  return  on  its  invest- 
ment. 

No  question  arises  about  the  interest  thus  excited,  but  the 
important  thing  is  that  this  introduction  really  introduces  the 
subject  imder  discussion  by  leading  the  reader  into  the  body  of 
the  article.  The  quickness  with  which  this  is  done  is  to  be 
commended. 

A  news  event  of  national  importance  may  be  brought  into 
the  introduction  to  give  attention  value.  At  the  time  this  vol- 
ume is  being  compiled  prohibition  is  not  a  neutral  subject  in 
the  public  press.  Mr.  Crissey,  in  the  introduction  already 
quoted,  "  borrowed "  the  general  interest,  both  "  wet "  and 
**  dry,"  for  his  article  on  labor  conditions. 

News  interest,  however,  is  more  appropriately  used  when  it 
has  a  direct  relation  to  the  text  which  follows.  Many  of  the 
more  general  contributions  in  trade  and  technical  publications 
illustrate  this  point,  as  the  following  quotation  of  the  opening 
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been  clawed  and  bitten  by  it.  Our  naturalists  portray  the 
wildcat  in  these  booklets  as  of  a  beneficent  and  affectionate 
disposition,  asking  only  a  chance  to  enrich  small  investors  by 
increasing  and  multiplying  in  their  interests. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Lorimer  made  the  "  wildcats  "  of  ques- 
tionable business  enterprise,  living  animals  that  would  "  claw 
and  bite  as  those  who  have  mixed  with  the  species  have  found 
out  to  their  sorrow." 

Use  of  the  Anecdote 

Still  another  "  interest-developer  "  for  the  introduction  to 
the  business  article  is  the  humorous  anecdote.  Such  an  anec- 
dote must  deal  directly  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  article. 
The  after-dinner  speaker  may  be  reminded  of  any  bit  of 
humor  to  use  in  attracting  attention  and  may  "  get  away  with 
it,"  but  not  so  with  the  writer  of  a  business  article.  The 
reader,  holding  the  latter  to  strict  accountability,  does  not  care 
for  anecdotes  that  are  merely  funny  and  do  not  emphasize 
some  point  pertinent  to  the  subject. 

Yet  an  appropriate  anecdote  may  be  used  to  advantage. 
The  purpose  of  the  cash  register  is  said  to  be  to  make  men 
mechanically  honest.  If  such  be  true,  an  article  on  the  subject 
might  well  repeat  in  the  introduction  the  following  conversa- 
tion overheard  in  a  business  district : 

John — "Hello,  Bill!    Making  any  money  these  days?" 
Bill  — "  Nope !    Boss  put  in  a  cash  register." 

Such  a  bit  of  dialogue  drives  home  what  the  cash  register 
will  do  for  a  business  house,  and  is  better  than  several  pages  of 
text  found  in  the  average  business  article  on  the  subject. 
Other  equally  good  illustrations  could  be  given,  but  the  one  just 
noted  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  anecdote  used  to  attract  at- 
tention may  introduce  successfully  the  serious  discussion. 

The  writer  of  an  article  on  business  may,  and  should,  avail 
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himself  of  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade  of  the  short  story  anl 
The  latter,  instead  of  telling  his  story  in  a  chronologkai  ^ 
often  opens  with  a  climactic  incident  to  attract  the  attendo 
the  reader  and  then  gives  the  antecedent  as  he  develops  his 
"  Grab  the  reader  by  the  throat  with  your  opening  parage 
is  an  expression  often  used  by  editors  of  popular  magazin 
giving  advice  to  their  writers.  In  homeopathic  doses  this 
scription  is  useful  in  literature  about  business. 

For  years  the  shirt-waist  and  other  manufacturers  had  I 
folding  their  tents  like  the  Arabs  and  stealing  into  the 
buildings  on  Fifth  Avenue.  A  Fifth  Avenue  address  s« 
to  have  selling  value  for  the  agents  on  the  road.  In  1 
Yoric,  on  the  other  hand,  the  employees  of  these  factor 
crowded  the  avenue,  especially  during  the  lunch  hour, 
shoppers  were  annoyed  and  frequently  found  it  diffid 
enter  the  retail  stores  along  certain  sections  of  the  street 
merchants  banded  together  and  decided  to  take  drastic  ac 
Their  methods  used  for  driving  these  manufacturers  t( 
side  streets  need  not  be  outlined  here.  In  the  end  they 
ceeded.  The  details  may  be  foimd  in  an  article  by  Jam 
Collins.  For  the  sake  of  interest  he  opened  his  account  c 
matter  with  the  meeting  of  the  association  to  take  a 
Antecedent  facts  came  out  later.  "If  you  want  to  knov 
is  boss,  start  something,"  is  often  used  as  a  business  si 
Its  application  in  this  connection  is,  "  Start  something  i 
opening  paragraph." 

Method  of  John  Fox 

In  writing  short  stories  about  the  characters  found  o 
banks  of  Kingdom-Come  and  its  tributary,  Hell-fer-S 
Creek,  John  Fox  opened  with  the  same  note  he  struck  i 
conclusion.*  The  first  story  opens  with  a  man  sitting  t 
fire  and  sucking  his  thumb.     Being  a  villain,  he  gets  v 

*  These  ttorkt  may  be  found  in  *'  Hell-fer-Smrtjdn.*'  puUtihed  by  Chiu-lcs  Sc 
Sons. 
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ming  to  him.     In  the  conclusion  he  is  sitting  by  a  bigger 
e  in  the  lower  region  and  is  still  sucking  his  thumb. 
^A  more  artistic  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  short  story 
tiitled  "  The  Message  in  the  Sand."     In  the  opening  para- 
aphs  are  the  following : 

"  Thar  hain't  been  a  word  agin  Rosie  sence;  an',  stranger, 
I  reckon  thar  nuver  will  be.  Fer,  while  the  gal  hain't  got 
hide  o'  kith  or  kin,  thar  air  two  fellers  up  hyeh  sorter  lookin' 
atter  Rosie,  an'  one  of  'em  is  the  shootin'es'  man  on  this 
crick,  I  reckon,  'cept  one;  an',  stranger,  that's  t'other." 

The  conclusion  of  the  story  is : 

"Thar  nuver  was  a  word  agin  Rosie  afore,  thar  h'ain't 
been  sence,  an*  you  kin  ride  up  an'  down  this  river  till  the 
crack  o'  doom  an'  you'll  nuver  hear  a  word  agin  her  ag'in. 
Fer,  as  I  tol'  you,  my  boy,  Jim  is  the  shootin'es'  feller  on  this 
crick,  I  reckon,  'cept  one,  an',  stranger,  that's  me/* 

When  appropriate  and  practicable,  the  writer  of  articles 
ealing  with  business  might  well  open  and  conclude  his  manu- 
rript  with  the  same  note.  In  the  case  of  John  Fox  it  will  be 
bserved  that  the  concluding  note,  while  the  same  as  the  open- 
ig,  was  pitched  higher,  to  use  a  musical  term.  The  same 
ling  might  be  true  of  the  business  article.  A  manufacturer 
ives  some  suggested  improvement  a  "  try-out "  in  a  certain 
apartment.  The  experiment  is  successful.  Other  depart- 
lents,  one  after  another,  adopt  the  suggestion  until  the  whole 
lant  has  been  revolutionized.  Here  the  concluding  note  is 
le  same  as  the  opening  except  that  it  has  a  higher  pitch. 

True,  the  article  writer  cannot  draw  upon  his  imagination 
ke  the  novelist  or  the  short-story  craftsman,  but  must  keep 
5  the  facts.  Yet  this  necessity  is  not,  after  all,  such  a  hard- 
hip  in  writing  business  artides,  for  truth  is  often  stranger 
tian  fiction. 
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Incident  and  Comment 

Always  serviceable  as  an  introduction  is  the  inddent  wl 
indicates  the  nature  and  trend  of  the  article  as  a  whole.  I 
writer  is  discussing  suitable  locations  for  business  enteiprt 
retail  in  character,  and  seeks  to  emphasize  the  importanct 
care  in  the  selection  of  sites,  he  might  well  begin  his  discuss 
with  some  such  illustration  as  the  following*: 

In  one  of  the  great  halls  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  stands  a 
flower  booth,  so  small  that  its  keeper  has  scarcely  room  to 
move  about.  For  this  he  pays  $10,000  a  year  rent  Two 
blocks  away,  where  fifty  times  as  many  people  pass,  he  coaid 
hire  a  store  five  times  as  large  at  half  the  rent. 

Now,  why  is  this  stand  in  the  Waldorf  worth  so  nrach 
more  to  him  than  the  store  only  two  blocks  away?  StMflj 
because  the  Waldorf  itself  introduces  this  tiny  florist  stand  to 
a  select  group  of  purchasers.  Everybody  there,  who  loob 
at  the  flowers  can  afford  to  buy,  and  a  large  portion  do  bo; 
generously;  while  thousands  of  people  who  never  think  oi 
buying  an  orchid  are  hurrying  down  the  street  two  blodc 
away. 

Of  all  the  introductions  used  in  the  composition  of  ar 
on  business  subjects  this  last  mentioned  one  is  probaU 
most  common.  Many  successful  writers  write  the  intr 
tion  last.  Knowing  then  what  they  have  to  introduce, 
use  the  anecdote  that  will  not  only  arrest  the  attention  of 
ers  but  also  really  introduce  them  to  the  subject  sclecte 
discussion  or  exposition. 

Postscript 

By  way  of  a  postscript  to  this  chapter  the  author  wa 
remind  his  readers  of  the  old  saying,  *'  A  thing  well  bq 
half  done."  These  words  will  explain  the  relatively 
amount  of  space  here  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  introdi 
paragraphs.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer  the  d 
has  about  the  right  proportion  so  far  as  its  parts  are  cona 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 
THE  HOUSE  ORGAN 

A  New  and  Important  Development 

The  house  organ  has  become  almost  a  necessity  in  the  mod- 
em manufacturing  plant  or  business  establishment.  It  ranges 
from  the  single  mimeograph  sheet  of  little  local  items  to  the 
pretentious  publication  which,  from  an  artistic  standpoint, 
compares  favorably  with  illustrated  popular  magazines.  It  is 
a  recent  development  in  a  business  world  which  has  only  just 
realized  the  value  of  publicity.  Its  importance  is  seen  from 
the  fact  that  even  recent  fiction  mentions  the  house  organ  as 
part  of  the  equipment  of  a  business  plant 

Purpose  of  House  Organ 

The  owner  of  a  metropolitan  department  store  once  re- 
marked that  after  founding  the  business  his  father  made  a 
practice  of  talking  personally  with  every  employee  at 
least  once  a  month,  and  thus  brought  about  a  wonderful 
spirit  of  co-operation  in  the  store.  The  present  owner,  on  ac- 
cotmt  of  the  number  of  employees,  can  no  longer  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father,  but  he  seeks  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of 
his  father's  plan  by  addressing  the  employees  every  month 
through  the  house  organ. 

An  official  connected  with  a  big  business  enterprise  in  Chi- 
cago expressed  a  somewhat  similar  view  when  he  asserted : 

Particularly  in  a  large  organization  the  house  organ  is  the 
one  medium  by  which  the  general  executives  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  employees  of  all  ranks.  In  our  own  organiza- 
tion, for  instance,  with  its  thirty  thousand  or  more  people,  it 
is  impossible  for  our  highest  executives  to  know  more  than 
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a  few  of  the  workers.    Our  publication,  however,  gives  tlioi 
an  opportunity  monthly,  if  they  desire,  to  send  out  a  message 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  clause,  "  if  they  desire,"  in 
preceding  paragraph.  The  material  in  the  first  house 
consisted  chiefly  of  "  short  sermons."  Employees,  ho 
do  not  take  kindly  to  too  much  preaching  or  too  mudi 
ing.  The  editors,  therefore,  soon  found  that  the  best 
were  obtained  by  cutting  out  the  sermons  and  inserting 
interesting  material.  Wise  editors,  even  when  they  want 
preach,  follow  the  example  of  the  Man  of  Galilee,  who  i 
of  preaching  spoke  in  parables.  Anecdotes  are  remcmb* 
much  longer  than  sermons.  The  older  house  organs,  h^ 
learned  what  their  subscribers  wanted,  are  careful  to  i^ 
direct  sermonizing  and  are  becoming,  not  only  in  their  subji 
matter,  but  also  in  their  mode  of  treatment,  more  like  ial 
trial  and  trade  joiunals. 

The  purpose  of  the  average  house  organ  is  sucdndy 
forth  in  the  following  quotation  from  Store  Chat: 

Edited  by  and  in  the  Interest  of  the  Employees  of  Straw- 
bridge  and  Qothier  and  published  for  them  each  monUi,  in 
the  hope  of  promoting  the  general  welfare  and  bringing  eadi 
into  closer  relation  with  all. 

The  purpose  can  also  be  expressed  in  trade  language  as 
been  done  in  Shoestrings,  the  house  organ  of  a  well-to 
shoe  factory: 

A  "fair  play"  monthly  magazine,  the  "factory  voia'' 
for  the  "  sole  and  tongue  "  of  the  vrorkers,  and  the  "  eyelet" 
for  "  employees'  views." 


Personal 

The  choice  of  material  for  house  organs  must  of  cc 
vary  with  the  audience.  A  glance,  however,  through  a  f 
representative  collection  of  such  publications  shows  certain 
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tures  common  to  all.  Like  the  one  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made,  most  of  them  feature  shop  talk  or  store  chat. 
Tittle-tattle  of  the  house,  often  grouped  in  a  special  personal 
department,  is  used  to  give  a  personal  touch.  Usually  these 
'*  Personals "  read  like  items  found  in  the  country  weekly. 
For  example : 

Mrs.  E.  Dauphine  has  returned  to  her  duties  after  a  long 
vacation  which  extended  over  the  summer  months. 

Miss  Hannah  Semon  is  again  seen  at  her  post  after  spend- 
ing the  summer  with  her  parents  at  Townsend's  Inlet. 

Miss  M.  Galbraith,  after  a  long  illness,  has  returned  to  her 
duties.  She  was  accorded  a  hearty  welcome  by  her  friends 
of  CT  Department  . 

No  valid  reason  exists,  however,  why  these  personals  can- 
not carry  a  more  general  message.  Two  illustrations  will 
indicate  what  is  meant. 

Miss  Agnes  Kennedy  has  been  transferred  to  the  whole- 
sale department.  No  dme  clock  is  necessary  for  Agnes,  as 
her  record  does  not  show  a  single  tardy  mark. 

H.  R.  Taylor  has  been  made  head  of  the  delivery  depart- 
ment Taylor  won  his  first  promotion  when,  as  a  delivery 
boy,  he  slipped  under  the  door  of  patrons  absent  from  home 
a  written  slip :  "  Your  package  has  been  left  with  the  ele- 
vator boy."  This  bright  thought  saved  the  store  much 
annoyance  through  patrons'  claiming  non-delivery  of  pack- 
ages. 

Tucked  away  in  each  of  these  personals  is  an  added  item  of 
general  interest.  This  type  of  personals  makes  each  item  one 
of  interest  not  merely  to  personal  friends  but  also  to  employees 
in  all  departments  of  the  store  or  factory. 

Occasionally  a  store  sermon  may  be  appended  to  the  per- 
sonal as  illustrated  in  the  one  which  mentions  the  time  clock. 
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The  reader  gets  the  text  of  the  sermon  minus  details.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  overdo  this  sermon-text  idea.  Readcn 
will  resent  the  intrusion  if  the  idea  is  carried  too  far. 

Covering  the  Field 

In  getting  the  news,  the  house  organ  should  get  all  the  news. 
The  Edison  Monthly,  the  house  organ  of  The  New  York  Edi- 
son Company,  in  getting  news  about  window  displays  of  elec- 
trical appliances,  covered  all  the  New  York  department  stores 
which  had  made  such  displays,  as  the  following  clipping  wiU 
show : 

To  bring  graphically  before  the  public  the  value  of  elec- 
trical devices,  the  department  stores  have  carried  on  ex- 
tended demonstrations  and  have  made  their  windows  attrac- 
tive with  electrical  appliances,  to  which  a  passerby  could  not 
fail  to  be  drawn.  This  has  been  done  by  Lord  and  Taylor, 
on  Fifth  Avenue ;  by  R.  H.  Macy  and  Company,  in  the  heart 
of  one  of  New  York's  busiest  thoroughfares;  by  Gimbel 
Brothers,  where  window  and  floor  demonstrations  have  at- 
tracted attention;  by  James  McCreery,  where  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  washing  machine  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  this 
spring  brought  good  results;  by  John  Wanamaker,  where  a 
section  of  the  seventh  floor  of  the  new  building  has  been 
equipped  as  a  permanent  display  kitchen  and  model  laundry, 
in  which  demonstrations  are  being  carried  on  continually. 
Stern  Brothers,  which  has  no  house  furnishings  department 
but  which  is  awake  to  the  need  for  and  the  future  of  elec- 
trical appliances,  has  a  display  of  the  smaller  devices  in  close 
proximity  to  the  toy  department,  thus  attracting  the  cus- 
tomer who  comes  in  with  the  idea  of  buying  a  gift.  Vacuum 
cleaners  are  demonstrated  and  sold  in  the  rug  department; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  model  kitchen  will  be  installed  in  the 
near  future. 

Human  Interest  Item 

From  the  human  interest  point  of  view,  however,  the  follow- 
ing personal  would  probably  have  greater  appeal : 
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Thomas  A.  Edison  carries  a  dollar  watch  and  wears  shoes 
so  loose  that  he  frequently  steps  out  of  them  in  walking 
around  his  laboratory. 

Writing  the  News 

For  practical  purposes  a  house  organ  may  be  regarded  as  a 
house  newspaper.  The  news  items,  therefore,  may  be  written 
after  the  style  of  news  stories,  described  in  a  previous  chapter. 
In  their  English  they  should  be,  first  of  all,  clear;  and  next, 
they  should  be  as  forcible  as  their  writers  can  make  them. 
By  writing  the  house  news  after  the  stereotyped  news  form, 
the  editor  can  find  space  for  late  items  by  omitting  the  conclud- 
ing paragraphs  of  some  of  the  items  already  on  hand. 

Whether  the  chapter  on  "  Business  Articles  "  is  practical  in 
its  application  to  the  house  organ,  will  depend  upon  the  clien- 
tele of  the  individual  publication.  The  more  the  editor  of  a 
house  organ  knows  about  the  favorite  newspapers  of  his  read- 
ers, the  more  accurately  he  can  judge  as  to  how  articles  should 
be  presented. 

Like  the  newspaper  editor,  one  who  conducts  a  house  organ 
should  exchange  publications  with  other  editors  not  only  in  his 
own  but  also  in  other  fields. 

News  with  Views 

Newspapers  should  be  watched  for  items  relating  to  the  busi- 
ness or  industry  covered  by  the  house  organ.  For  example, 
Agency  News,  the  house  organ  of  the  Equitable  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  reprinted  the  following  item  from  a  daily 
newspaper : 

John  S.  Finlayson,  aged  103,  discoverer  of  Finlayson 
River  and  Finlayson  Lake,  Yukon  Territory,  has  applied  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pioneers'  Home  at  Sitka, 
Alaska,  for  a  pension  under  the  Alaskan  Territorial  law  pro- 
viding for  aged  pioneers.  He  retired  with  what  he  supposed 
would  be  money  enough  to  care  for  him  all  his  life,  but  had 
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not  expected  to  attain  such  a  great  age,  which  exhausted  his 
savings. 

The  editor  of  Agency  News  added  to  the  report  the  follow- 
ing comment : 

A  ticket  for  part  of  the  way  did  not  answer  his  purposes. 
A  "  life  income  "  would  have  done  so. 

The  editor  of  a  house  organ  should  encourage  his  readers  to 
send  in  news  items  of  interest.  The  more  he  can  make  his 
readers  contributing  editors,  the  more  successful  sheet  he  can 
publish. 

Editorial  Courtesy 

In  another  chapter  attention  was  called  to  the  commercial 
value  of  courtesy,  something  the  editor  of  a  house  organ 
should  not  overlook.  Whenever  in  the  text,  the  name  of  a 
man  is  mentioned  he  should  be  sent  a  marked  copy  of  the 
magazine. 

The  editor  may  even  go  a  little  farther  and  place  on  the 
cover  a  sticker  which  indicates  the  page  on  which  the  item 
may  be  found.  A  sticker  in  the  shape  of  a  hand,  like  the  one 
shown  in  the  illustration,  may  be  used  to  advantage. 


A  small  slip  similar  to  the  above  may  be  placed  on  the^  front  page 
of  a  magazine  to  call  attention  to  material  on  a  particular  page 

of  the  magazine 

Aim  of  Eklitorials 

The  editorial  page  should  be  optimistic  in  tone,  even  when 
it  wants  to  carry  a  "message  to  Garcia."  The  American 
magazine  editors  understand  perfectly  the  psychc^gy  of  the 
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[lappy  ending.     Editors  of  house  organs  in  some  instances  can 
yet  free  tips  from  their  editorial  brethren. 

In  developing  a  higher  standard  of  ethics  both  for  whole- 
sale and  for  retail  selling,  the  house  organ  has  rendered  effi- 
:ient  service.  Such  editorials  as  the  following  have  brought 
Forth  'good  fruit  in  the  conversion  of  careless  and  thoughtless 
^mployees : 

You  were  a  beginner  yourself.  Maybe  it  was  some  time 
ago  —  maybe  you  just  began  recently.  My !  how  bewildered 
or  uncomfortable  you  were  that  first  day.  You  couldn't  see 
where  you  could  possibly  succeed  in  your  new  profession, 
now,  could  you?  You  were,  perhaps,  tmaccustomed  to  the 
throb  of  big  business  —  to  the  numerous  tasks  that  were 
placed  before  you.  Your  customers  were  so  varied,  and, 
added  to  this,  was  the  lack  of  help  (you  thought)  you  re- 
ceived in  the  department  you  were  in.  There  was  so  much 
to  learn  about  the  systems  of  the  store  that  you  had  to  find 
out  for  yourself  as  you  went  along  that  you  became  dis- 
couraged. 

But  now,  how  different  you  feel  I  The  rules  and  systems 
of  the  store  became  a  mechanical  operation  with  you  —  you 
know  them  almost  by  heart  (that  is,  if  you  are  really  inter- 
ested in  the  store,  and  you  try  and  live  up  to  all  the  rules). 

When  a  new  girl  or  a  young  man  comes  to  your  depart- 
ment, do  unto  them  as  you  would  like  to  have  been  done  by 
the  first  day  you  entered  this  store.  Extend  the  hand  of 
welcome  and  encouragement.  Take  them  through  your 
stock,  explaining  everything  that  may  puzzle  them.  Watch 
carefully.  If  they  make  a  mistake,  explain  to  them  in  a  nice 
way  how  they  may  remedy  it. 

Help  them  to  know  the  rules  and  systems  of  this  store. 
They're  not  here  to  take  your  job.  There's  plenty  of  room 
in  your  department  for  both  you  and  them,  and  whatever 
you  do,  make  your  new  co-worker  feel  at  home  —  help  drive 
away  the  strange  feeling  that  always  comes  on  the  first  day. 
Help  the  newcomer  and  help  your  store. —  Century  Club. 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  having  dress  regulations 
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actsaHj  bdpf  to  sake  tiss  sfcone  a  s:fll  saoer  p2aoe  is 
to  work?  There  caa  be  no  qargiom  bis  liizi  nie  dvi 
or  dark  skirts  and  vime  vaiszs  grre  a  o^znij— aa 
of  good  taste  tlsax  voeki  be  issiossEr^e  to  2 
k)C  of  colors^  to  saj  aodixiig  of  stiijir^.  <-%m"<-i^  %izies. 
plaids  and  what  not. 

We  all  kno«r  wizat  tbe  dress  ndcs  are  or  we  can  casiilj 
refresh  our  memories  br  referring  to  tiie  Score  Jlaiisal 
Let^s  follow  tfaem  consistentlr.  not  akxie  1^*-^4i*^  tbrr  vt 
rules  bat  brcanse  tfaer  are  i^axnlr  a  sntsrbwe  pro%  isioo  tbi 
benefits  ns  afl.  To  go  against  the  roles  is  like  a  chTm-  pkn^ 
the  wrong  directioo  00  a  one-war  street.  He  is  coospkaoos 
becatise  of  his  violation  of  a  necessary  law  and  gcnenlhr 
gets  himself  into  a  pedc  of  tronbieL — Stare  Chat, 


Tbe  successful  saleswoman  most  of  ncce&siiy  be  Ascrini- 
inating;  she  most  know  human  natnre  —  have  the  abilitj  to 
play  many  parts,  as  it  were. 

**  I  like  that  girl  to  wait  on  me,"  sajrs  one  woman,  '^  she  is 
so  bright  and  chatty." 

**  She  talks  too  mnch,"  say9>  the  next  woman.  **  I  doo't 
want  to  visit  while  I  shop." 

**  No  girl  behind  a  counter  can  tell  me  what  I  want,''  pro- 
tests a  third  customer. 

**  Miss  L is  so  helpful !  "  reports  another  woman.    **  1 

am  always  satisfied  when  I  buy  the  things  she  advises." 

Verily,  the  ways  of  women  are  queer,  but  it  is  not  difficult 
for  a  woman  to  understand  wooien  if  she  is  interested 
enough  to  try. —  SUeni  Partner. 

Editorial  Form  of  Presentation 

In  the  writing  of  editorials  for  the  house  organ  special  cait 
should  be  paid  to  the  form  of  presentation.  On  this  poio^ 
David  Gibson  gives  sound  advice  in  his  interesting  pan^^ 
Editorial  Writing: 

In  making  an  editorial  argument  never  undertake  to  brin^ 
any  change  of  thought  or  induce  any  action  by  appeal  to 
feelings,  sympathy,  or  morals  for  the  sake  of  morals. 


L 
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Make  an  appeal  to  self-interest. 

Present  the  argument  that  a  changed  thought  or  action 
will  make  more  profit,  bring  about  a  better  state  of  health, 
increase  length  of  life,  or  bring  more  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

It  is  more  important  that  we  should  think  than  feel. 

If  we  think  right  on  all  matters  we  will  feel  right. 

For  instance,  in  an  argument  against  poverty  and  slums; 
do  not  picture  the  conditions  of  the  people  of  that  state,  or 
give  any  figures  as  to  the  number  of  arrests  or  deaths. 

Go  at  it  from  the  other  way  around;  take  it  up  from  its 
business  side,  that  poverty  and  slums  are  unprofitable,  that 
they  are  not  only  a  menace  to  the  health  and  life  of  better 
parts  of  a  community,  but  poor  people  have  no  money  to  buy 
anything,  that  if  their  living  surroundings  were  better  they 
would  do  more  and  better  work,  have  more,  buy  more,  and 
add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  community  generally  by  a  higher 
standard  of  living  and  its  accruing  purchasing  power. 

That  we  of  the  business  system  have  found  that  men  and 
women  do  more  and  better  work  amid  attractive  places  of 
work,  and  why  will  not  the  same  condition  prove  profitable 
where  these  same  men  and  women  live? 

Or,  say,  in  making  an  argument  against  short  weight  in 
stores : 

Do  not  picture  the  thinly-clad,  work-worn  woman  with 
thirteen  underfed,  fatherless  children  and  the  invisible  hand 
of  short  weight  reaching  into  her  market  basket  and  taking 
the  food  that  would  otherwise  go  into  the  mouths  of  her 
hungry  children. 

Go  at  this  from  another  angle  —  make  a  Hank  attack  on 
the  offender  direct  without  pointing  to  merchants  of  any 
particular  class  or  locality. 

Point  out  that  short  weights  do  not  pay  either  a  large  or 
small  business,  that  while  all  customers  do  not  weigh  the 
goods  they  receive,  yet  one  who  does  will  spread  the  fact  of 
offense  to  other  customers  in  the  neighborhood,  bringing 
untold  ill  will  and  loss  of  trade  to  a  merchant. 

That  it  takes  so  much  time  and  effort  and  money  to  build 
up  a  patronage  that  it  is  worth  almost  any  price  to  hold  a 
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greatest  era  of  constructive  effort  and  rapid  development  of 
civilization  which  mankind  has  ever  known. 

erest  the  Reader 

The  house  organ,  like  the  popular  magazine,  must  print 
Sitter  which  interests  its  readers.  The  trouble  with  the  early 
^use  organ,  full  of  sermonizing  material,  was  that  employees, 
^  t  caring  for  sermons,  threw  their  copies  into  the  ash^iles,  or 
ottered  them  over  the  factory  grounds.  For  some  reason, 
^  «  editors  of  these  organs  took  a  long  while  to  learn  the  lesson 
^  modem  journalism:  that  one  paper  going  into  the  home 
-^ts  worth  a  hundred  littering  city  streets  or  clogging  city 
^wers.  The  modem  house  organ,  however,  is  so  interesting 
^at  employees  often  bind  their  copies. 

•siting  Help  from  Readers 

In  order  to  make  house  organs  interesting,  their  editors  find 
r  helpful  to  mingle  with  the  men  and  actually  find  out  what  is 
iked  or  disliked.  Where  such  a  plan  is  impracticable,  the 
ditor  may  fall  back  upon  the  questionnaire  as  a  substitute  for 
•ersonal  contact  with  the  men.  For  example,  the  editor  of 
^he  Telephone  News  of  Chicago  recently  sent  his  readers  the 
bllowing  questions,  in  order  to  find  out  the  kind  of  material 
le  ought  to  put  in  his  magazine.  Compare  the  discussion  of 
uestionnaires  in  Chapters  XXIII  and  XXVII  above. 

>ear  Reader:  — 

How  do  you  like  The  Bell  Telephone  News  as  at  present  edited? 
Vill  you  tell  us?  We  would  like  to  know  what,  if  anything,  in  the 
[lagazine  does  not  interest  you.  What  kind  of  articles  and  pictures 
lo  you  like?  Tell  us  freely  —  we  promise  not  to  cancel  your  sub- 
cription.  To  make  it  more  convenient,  the  list  of  questions  below 
las  been  prepared.  If,  after  answering  the  questions,  you  have  any- 
hing  further  to  add,  put  it  down  under  Remarks.  Then  forward 
;heet  to  us  direct  or  through  the  company  mail.    Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

A.  T.  Irwin,  Editor. 
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1.  Do  you  like  long  articles  or  short  articles  ? 

2.  Can  you  suggest  a  subject  for  an  interesting  article? 

3.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  photographs  ? \ 

4.  Does  our  " style "  of  writing  suit  you? : - 

5.  Do  you  like  personal  items  ? - 

6.  Are  you  interested  in  the  editorials  ? 

7.  Can  you  suggest  a  few  subjects  for  editorial  comment? 

8.  Do  you  care  for  "  technical "  articles  ? 

9.  Would  you  like  us  to  quote  articles  from  other  magazines? 

10.  Should  we  use  fiction,  and  how  much? 

11.  What  about  poetry? 

12.  Are  you  interested  in  the  "  Of  Interest  to  Our  Girls"  page?... 

13.  The  Fashion  Department? 

14.  Why  don't  you  write  something  occasionally? 

15.  Remarks:      


Managers  and  Department  heads  are  requested  to  forward  tk 
forms  to  Division  Headquarters  after  they  have  been  filled  oat 
employees. 

Mechanical  Make-up 

The  editor  of  a  house  organ,  in  order  to  make  his  pohS 
tion  attractive,  should  make  a  special  study  of  mcchaiw 
make-up.  He  should  know  where  to  place  his  cuts  on  t 
page  in  order  to  get  the  maximum  effect  from  his  illustratkJ 
He  should  know,  for  example,  that  the  most  important  pi 
on  the  page  is  the  optical  center.  This  is  not  the  real  center 
the  page,  but  a  point  about  two-thirds  from  the  bottom,  m 
way  in  the  page. 

He  should  know  that  the  right-hand  pag;e  is  best  for  21 
trations,  where  but  few  are  used.     The  reasons  for  this 
perfectly    obvious.     Not    being   a    Chinaman,    the   onfo 
reader,  as  he  runs  through  the  pages  lets  them  pass  fr 
right  to  left.     For  a  part  of  a  second  the  eye  lingers  on 
right-hand  page  while  it  is  being  turned.     Brief  as  this 
riod  is,  it  is  long  enough,  so  psychologists  say,  to  let  an  it 
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,-ation  leave  a  definite  impression,  as  would  not  be  the  case 

J  it  were  on  the  left-hand  page.  Some  magazine  editors 
y  that  we  are  right-eyed,  just  as  we  are  right-handed.  The 
:curacy  of  this  deduction  may  be  doubted,  but  it  expresses  a 
uth,  though  the  reasoning  may  be  faulty.     Magazine  editors 

"•e  practically  unanimous  that  the  right-hand  page  gives  the 

,^aximum  effect  in  the  use  of  illustrations. 

jxangement  of  Cuts 

>  The  editor  of  the  house  organ  should  also  know  about  the 

rrangement  of  cuts  on  the  page.     Other  things  being  equal, 

le  larger  the  illustration  the  greater  the  attention-value.     On 

le  other  hand,  the  illustration  at  the  optical  center  will  have 

s  much  attention-value  as  a  larger  illustration  at  the  bottom. 

An  illustration  with  a  good  deal  of  sky-line  belongs  at  the 

op  of  the  page.    One  showing  more  land  and  less  sky  belongs 

t  the  bottom. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  discussion,  but  the  editor 
hould  study  illustrations,  so  as  to  get  an  artistic  effect.  A 
liotograph,  therefore,  of  a  plant  with  a  tall  chimney  should 
>e  so  reproduced  that  the  chimney  will  come  at  the  edge  of 
he  page,  or  in  the  space  between  columns,  so  that  type  may 
«  put  on  both  sides  of  the  chimney  when  the  cut  is  inserted 
>n  the  page.  This  example  will  suffice  to  emphasize  what 
§  meant. 

^atographs  —  Action 

The  editor  of  a  house  organ  should  be  just  as  anxious  to  get 
[lustrations  of  action  as  the  magazine  editor.  A  snap-shot  of 
he  "  boss  "  working  at  his  desk  is  worth  much  more  than  his 
irtistic  photograph  purchased  from  a  city  photographer. 

The  editor  should  aim  to  show  employees  doing  their  regular 
vork,  rather  than  to  print  pictures  of  them  in  their  Stmday-go- 
;o-nieeting  clothes. 
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A  print  of  the  factory,  with  employees  coining  oat  or 
in,  is  worth  several  still-life  photographs  with  no  adioQ 
pictures. 

Prize  Contests  ■  ^ 

A  successful  feature  to  interest  readers  is  the  prize  cobs| 
The  aim  of  this  contest,  however,  should  be  to  get 
interested,  and  not  to  develop  literary  talent  among  empk5ytf| 
Instead  of  one  large  prize,  there  should  be  several  small 
There  might  well  be  a  fairly  long  list  of  honorary  meotioi^ 

Actual  experience  has  shown  that  a  nominal  prize 
about  as  many  results  as  a  large  prize.     This  is  importait 
know,  where  cost  of  production  must  be  kept  down  to 
lowest  point. 

Humor  Department 

Another  department  common  to  most  house  organs  is  tfe 
devoted  to  humor.  The  editor,  however,  could  make  this  <t 
partment  even  more  interesting,  if  he  confined  it  to  j<is 
about  the  house  or  allied  industries. 

The  house  organ  of  a  pharmaceutical  concern  might  & 
elude  in  his  humor  department  an  item  like  this :  "  There  J: 
no  parting  so  bitter  as  the  parting  of  a  quinine  capsule  ji^ 
as  you  are  in  the  act  of  swallowing  it." 

These  batches  of  smiles  of  local  application  should  ^ 
appropriate  headings:  "Telephone  Tinkles,"  for  the  hc0 
organ  of  a  telephone  company;  "A  Wild  Goose,"  for  the 
smiles  department  in  the  house  organ  of  a  wholesale  taDori? 
establishment. 

The  confirmation  of  the  soundness  of  some  of  the  vie*' 
just  expressed,  comes  from  two  authoritative  sources.  L  B 
Jones,  in  speaking  of  Studio  Life,  once  said : 

It  is  the  rule  in  the  Eastman  Ad  Shop  not  to  publish  jokes, 
secondhand  or  original,   unless  they  pertain    absolutely  to 
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-      photography.    My  men  have  instructions  from  me  to  use  the 
shears  and  paste-pot  sparingly. 

C.  R.  Lippincott,  the  well-known  sales  counsellor,  once  ex- 
^ssed  a  similar  view : 

Space  in  the  House  Organ  is  entirely  too  precious  to  de- 
vote its  pages  to  anything  that  has  no  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  publication.  If  the  reader  must  be  amused  let  him  be 
amused  along  the  line  that  will  set  him  to  thinking  the  way 
we  want  him  to  think.  I  have  always  worked  on  the  princi- 
ple that  "  a  little  nonsense,  now  and  then,  is  relished  by  the 
best  of  men,"  but  I  have  always  utilized  this  nonsense  in 
creating  a  favorable  impression  for  the  house,  or  in  proving 
a  business  argument. 

^%udy  other  House  Organs 

The  writer  is  frank  to  confess  that  anyone  who  is  thinking 
►  f  starting  a  house  organ  can  learn  more  from  a  study  of  the 
►est  organs  than  he  can  from  a  perusal  of  this  chapter.     As 

II  men  build  on  past  experience,  the  editor  of  the  house  organ 
liould  profit  by  what  other  editors  have  learned,  and  not  pay 
learly  for  lessons  in  the  school  of  experience.  His  tuition  in 
hat  school  will  be  expensive  at  best,  and  ever)rthing  he  can 
earn  from  others  will  enable  him  to  put  just  so  much  more 
noney  into  his  publication.  The  one  thing  he  should  not  for- 
get is  that  he  is  edking  an  organ  for  employees  of  his  own 
concern,  and  not  for  himself. 

Future  of  House  Organs 

The  house  organ  may  in  the  future  address  itself  to  a  wider 
audience.  An  indication  of  what  the  house  organ  may  be 
tomorrow  is  found  in  the  following  dipping : 

The  Fort  Dearborn  National  Bank  and  the  Fort  Dearborn 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  have  issued  the  first  num- 
ber of  a  house  organ  that  is  not  only  attractive,  but  also 
unique. 

House  organs,  as  a  rule,  are  limited  in  circulation  to  the 
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group  of  people  connected  with  the  concerns  that  issue  them, 
and  to  those  people  alone.  The  Fort  Dearborn  Magazine  is 
for  distribution  in  financial  circles  and  among  the  general 
public  also.  For  that  reason  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  mat- 
ter that  is  of  interest  to  the  reader  not  engaged  in  finance. 

The  magazine  has  thirty-two  pages  and  the  cover  is  in 
three  colors,  making  a  very  presentable  magazine.  It  was 
advertised  in  the  newspapers,  and  a  coupon  attached  to  the 
advertisement  offering  to  send  the  magazine  free  to  anybody 
clipping  and  sending  in  the  coupon.  The  first  week  4,000 
replies  were  received,  and  1,500  persons  called  at  the  bank 
for  copies. 

As  announced,  the  objects  of  the  magazine  are: 

To  render  a  definite  service  in  the  upbuilding  of  greater 
Chicago. 

To  carry  on  an  educational  campaign  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  many  kinds  of  service  a  bank  can  render,  and 
the  human,  friendly  side  of  our  great  banking  institutions. 

To  help  promote  habits  of  thrift  and  economy  as  one  of 
the  essential  lessons  resulting  from  the  war. 

To  identify  the  Fort  Dearborn  Banks  with  Chicago  indus- 
try and  with  all  that  stands  for  a  Greater  Chicago  and  the 
thrift  of  her  people. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

GETTING  THE  WORK  DONE 

Planning  the  Work  of  Writing 

A  factory  without  a  planning  department  is  not  likely  to 
reach  the  maximum  of  production.  There  must  be  a  schedule 
of  operations,  otherwise  there  will  be  waste  motion,  probably 
repetition  of  work  and  loss  of  valuable  time. 

That  is  also  true  of  writing.     The  man  who  sits  down  to 
dash  off  an  article  "  right  out  of  his  head  *'  soon  finds  his 
engine  stalled.     He  may  perhaps  delve  into  books  and  articles 
to  renew  his  inspiration,  dash  off  a  few  more  pages,  and  so 
muddle  through  somehow,  but  he  will  probably  have  to  dis- 
card a  good  deal  of  his  writing  to  make  his  first  thoughts  agree 
with  his  last.     Even  if  he  succeeds  in  getting  a  finished  prod- 
uct, it  will  have  cost  far  too  much  time.     He  will  feel  like 
the  general  in  the  ancient  histories  — "  Another  such  victory 
would  be  ruinous." 

What  is  needed  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  schedule  of 
operations,  an  order  of  procedure.  What  is  needed  in  the  sec- 
ond place  is  the  most  effective  mechanical  device  at  each  stage. 
Even  if  you  do  things  in  the  right  order,  there  is  a  long  way 
^nd  a  short  way  of  doing  each  of  them.  If  you  want  to  get 
your  writing  done,  in  the  shortest  way,  the  mechanics  of  it 
should  be  studied  carefully. 

Points  to  Consider 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  sketch  out  a  sort  of  time- 
table of  operations,  and  to  indicate  the  apparatus,  of  what- 
ever kind,  that  can  best  be  used  at  each  step.     Not  every  use- 
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f ul  device  is  a  physical  mechanism ;  there  are  bits  of  qks 
apparatus  too.     Methods  of  writing  vary,   of  course,  2 
each  man  must  woiic  out  his  oWn.     What  is  said  here  is 
to  suggest  the  lines  along  ^ich  you  have  to  experiment 
gradually  you  discover  what  for  you  is  the  one  best  way. 
Any  piece  of  writing  —  whether  of  a  paragraph  or  oi 
volume  —  falls  naturally  into  two  main  divisions : 

1.  Planning  and  organizing. 

2.  Getting  the  words  down  on  paper. 

The  preliminary  planning  varies  greatly  with  the  size 
the  work.  If  you  are  making  a  three-page  article,  f^ 
schedule  of  operations  need  not  be  as  elaborate  as  if  you  wt:: 
working  out  a  300-page  book.  The  problem  of  pbnnisf 
therefore,  needs  to  be  discussed  in  relation  both  to  zi^ 
and  to  books.  But  the  problem  of  the  actual  writing  will  k 
about  the  same  in  both  cases ;  the  most  economical  and  cffici^ 
way  of  getting  a  few  pages  written  down  is  also  the  best  f? 
to  get  several  hundred  pages  written  down.  Finally,  there  i 
the  separate  question  of  using  assistants  or  collaborators.  1^ 
present  chapter,  accordingly,  divides  in  about  this  way: 

1 .  Building  an  article. 

2.  Building  a  book. 

3.  Actual  writing  —  the  best  method. 

4.  Using  an  assistant. 

Building  an  Article 

The  schedule  for  building  an  article,  or  building  any  sing 
chapter  of  a  book,  is  about  the  same  as  that  for  makiii; 
speech.  Probably  the  most  important  difference  is  that 
speech  need  not  be  revised  as  much ;  it  does  not  require  soc 
detailed  polishing  as  an  article.  The  method  for  construe! 
ing  a  speech  has  already  been  given  in  Volume  I  (pa£:es  413^ 
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422)  and  the  steps  there  outlined  are  in  most  respects  similar 
to  these : 

1.  Think  it  over,  trying  to  define  your  idea. 

2.  When  you  know  what  you  mean,  talk  it  over  with 

friends. 

3.  When  your  ideas  have  crystallized,  write  each  item  of 

your  thought  on  a  separate  slip. 

4.  Group  these  slips. 

5.  Draw  off  an  outline. 

*  6.  Write  out  a  rough  draft  from  beginning  to  end. 
7.  Revise. 

The  comments  given  here  on  these  steps  are  not  meant  to 
explain  them  at  length,  but  merely  to  supplement  what  has 
already  been  said  in  Volume  I  and  in  Chapters  VI  and  VII  of 
this  volume. 

Thinking  it  Out 

In  thinking  the  question  over,  it  is  well  to  let  your  mind 
run.  You  will  find,  however,  that  unless  you  have  a  definite 
driving  aim,  your  thoughts  will  slow  down  and  finally  come  to 
a  halt.  Therefore,  while  admitting  all  ideas  that  come  to 
mind,  try  also  from  the  very  first  to  formulate  a  definite  prop- 
osition. Instead  of  having  a  subject  to  write  about,  have  a 
proposition  to  establish. 

Do  not  try  to  determine,  in  this  first  view  of  your  subject, 
what  you  are  actually  going  to  say.  Of  course,  if  an  apt 
phrase  occurs  to  you,  jot  it  down  on  a  card.  Anecdotes  and 
illustrations,  too,  are  worth  noting  down.  A  certain  theatri- 
cal manager,  in  the  midst  of  a  rehearsal,  suddenly  took  out  his 
pencil,  turned  to  the  author  and  said,  "  Give  us  a  laugh  here." 
Most  of  us  do  not  have  stories  on  tap  as  readily  as  that  drama- 
tist was  expected  to.  It  pays  to  catch  phrases  and  anecdotes 
the  first  time  they  pass  through  your  mind. 


be  able  to  stimulate  tl 
begin  by  telling  then: 
enced  in  the  field  anc 
take  him  completely  i 
pie  it  is  better  to  start 
K  idea,  perhaps  somethir 


the  whole  topic.     Tr) 

^  times  you  can  start  by 

-J  Be  a  good  listener, 

(^  good  ideas  from  your 

|C2  always  in  interviewing 

"*"  to  crystallize  your  sut 

^  _  tbe  same  time  your  mii 

JUL.  Unless  your  memory 

!^^  a  note  or  twr»  oc  c^^^  . 


fe 


a  note  or  two  as  soon  j 

Dictate  the  Cards 

(^  1  When  you  come  to  t 

JS;:  ^^^^  ^^''ds,  as  advised  ii 

=^  way  is  to  dictate  them 

!^  :  H^ve  the  stenographer 

*^  "  paper,  or  a  seoarate  rar 
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Grouping 

The  procedure  pf  grouping  the  items  of  thought  —  as  noted 
down  on  slips  or  cards  —  has  been  discussed  rather  fully  in 
Volume  I,  page  416.  The  method  will  vary,  of  course,  with 
the  individual  writer  and  with  the  particular  task.  The  im- 
portant point  is  this :  The  experienced  writer  trusts  more  and 
more  to  patient  and  open-minded  "  shuffling  "  of  points  ac- 
tually in  hand,  as  shown  by  the  entries  on  the  cards,  rather 
than  to  any  endeavor  to  make  out  a  preconceived  and  theoreti- 
cally symmetrical  pattern. 

Making  the  Outline 

When  the  cards  are  satisfactorily  grouped  they  form  in 
themselves  a  detailed  outline  of  the  subject.  It  is  easy  then  to 
run  through  them  and  draft  on  paper  a  complete  skeleton  out- 
line or  framework.  This  outline  will  probably  be  found  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  revision  of  the  original  plan  though  agreeing 
with  it  in  all  fundamental  points.  When  it  is  as  complete  as 
you  can  make  it,  test  it  to  see  that  it  runs  smoothly,  is  logical 
and  clear.  Sometimes  you  will  do  well  to  talk  the  outline  over 
aloud,  in  this  way :     "  This  article  deals  with  such  and  such 

a  subject.     The  main  divisions  are  these ." 

Or,  "  This  article  tries  to  prove  this  proposition.     Here  are 

the   four  main  reasons ."     See  if  these 

main  divisions  belong  together  and  are  in  proper  order,  and 
then  criticize  the  subheads  of  each  division  in  the  same  way. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  step,  the  outline  ought  to  be 
copied  off  clean.  You  are  going  to  use  it  as  you  write.  You 
may  want  to  make  additional  corrections  in  it.  A  clean  copy 
with  uniform  arrangement  and  careful  indention  will  save  time 
later  on. 

The  First  Draft 

When  you  come  to  the  writing  of  the  first  draft  of  your 
article,  the  problem  is  to  get  it  done  quickly,  so  that  the  whole 
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unit  will  be  before  you,  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  it  in  such 
shape  that  it  need  not  be  discarded  entirely  in  revision.  To 
secure  speed  and  yet  have  your  writing  trim  and  weighty,  de- 
velop the  habit  of  planning  at  the  moment  of  composition. 
Strike  a  level  all  through  the  division  or  other  large  unit  you 
have  to  treat;  begin,  and  drive  right  through  as  suggested  in 
Chapter  VII  of  this  volume.     Thus  you  work  up  steam. 

Even  in  the  rapid  writing  of  the  first  draft  snags  will  come. 
Reread  what  you  have  just  written,  and  see  if  that  gives 
speed  to  carry  on  to  the  next  part.  If  not,  just  skip  for  the 
time  being,  and  go  on  to  a  part  that  comes  more  easily.  Some- 
times, however,  it  pays  to  force  yourself  to  write.  Say  some- 
tfung,  even  if  you  have  to  change  it  later.  The  United  States 
senator  who  rose  to  speak  and  began,  "  Although  I  have  not  as 
yet  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  upon  this  question,  I  hope 
that  by  addressing  the  Senate  I  shall  gradually  discover  my 
opinion,"  was  not  altogether  wrong. 

Sometimes  ideas  come  to  you  out  of  place.  When  this  hap- 
pens, a  word  or  two  jotted  in  the  margin,  on  a  blotter,  or  on  a 
separate  card  will  preserve  the  untimely  idea  without  breaking 
the  chain  of  thought  entirely.  If  your  method  is  to  dictate, 
it  is  easy  to  jot  down  a  few  words  while  talking. 

Probably  the  most  useful  mechanical  habit  you  can  cultivate 
is  that  of  beginning  each  paragraph  on  a  separate  sheet.  That 
will  make  it  easy  to  shufile  your  material  later,  and  it  will  help 
you  to  write  good  paragraphs. 

In  the  first  draft,  transitions  and  other  similar  matters  may 
very  well  be  ignored.  But  in  case  the  work  must  be  done  with 
more  than  usual  rapidity,  it  is  better  to  write  it  all  connectedly 
at  once. 

Revising 

In  revising,  there  is  always  the  danger  that  you  will  merely 
read  the  manuscript  over  again,  not  bringing  your  mind  to  bear 
on  the  work.     There  are  several  ways  to  avoid  this : 
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1.  Make  a  revision  with  just  one  or  two  things  in  mind  — 

sentence-structure  and  transitions,  for  example. 

2.  Compare  the  draft  with  the  outline,  to  make  sure  that 

things  are  in  their  proper  order  and  proportion. 
Sideheads,  or  n,iimbers  in  the  margins,  will  help  show 
how  the  written  draft  corresponds  with  the  outline. 
Make  stire  that  the  finished  product  has  the  ''  slant "  it 
should  have. 

3.  Make  at  least  one  revision  after  the  manuscript  has  had 

time  to  cool  —  ten  days  or  more.  Then  you  come  to 
it  with  a  more  objective  and  impartial  mind. 

4.  Have  a  corrected  copy  typed  afresh  as  often  as  possible. 

If  the  right  kind  of  critic  is  available,  use  him.  You  gain 
by  asking  for  a  definite  opinion  on  one  or  two  things,  instead 
of  asking  for  a  general  criticism. 

Building  a  Book 

Working  out  a  single  chapter  of  a  book  follows  the  same 
steps  as  working  out  an  article.  But  working  out  the  book  as 
a  whole  is  quite  a  different  matter.  The  difference  in  size  be- 
tween a  book  and  an  article  necessitates  a  different  handling. 
Building  a  book  requires : 

1 .  Preliminary  planning  of  the  whole  work. 

2.  Close  attention  to  labor-saving  devices. 

The  mapping  out  of  a  book  is  a  long  process,  but  it  saves 
time  in  the  end.     These  are  the  main  stages : 

1.  Getting  an  idea. 

2.  Thinking  it  out. 

3.  Discussing  it. 

4.  Writing  out  a  prospectus  of  the  book. 

5.  Comparing  this  plan  with  what  is  already  in  print  and 

modifying  it. 
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The  First  Idea 

The  first  idea  for  a  book  is  a  very  general  one.  It  may  be 
nothing  more  than  is  expressed  by  some  brief  phrase  such  as 
"  a  book  for  inventors,  telling  them  how  to  patent  and  finance 
their  inventions."  How  this  first  notion  happens  to  come  is  of 
very  little  importance,  but  the  best  ideas  grow  out  of  your  own 
experience.  What  you  have  done  or  seen  may  be  worth 
writing  up.  Also  the  book  that  you  have  felt  tlie  need  of  per- 
haps you  are  as  fit  to  write  as  anyone. 

How  to  Think  it  Out 

The  first  idea  hardly  needs  to  be  written  down.  But  as 
soon  as  you  begin  to  think  about  it,  keep  a  folder  for  the  sub- 
ject, to  jot  down  brief  notes  for  each  idea.  Separate  cards 
give  best  results.  Jot  down  chapter  titles,  indications  of  the 
point  of  view,  questions  your  book  will  answer. 

All  through  this  stage  think  in  terms  of  chapters  and  groups 
of  chapters,  not  of  smaller  units.  Discover  the  controlling 
point  of  view  that  is  to  be  'kept  throughout  the  book.  Let 
your  ideas  go  where  they  will,  but  keep  these  questions  in  mind : 

1.  What  is  your  aim :  just  what  need  are  you  trying  to  fill? 

2.  Who  is  your  reader  ? 

3.  What  is  the  central  idea  of  the  book?    Compress  the 

whole  thing  into  a  sentence. 

4.  What  constitutes  the  main  subdivisions  of  that  idea? 

The  first  two  questions  deal  with  the  market  for  the  book. 
More  will  be  said  about  this  in  the  next  chapter.  The  point 
here  is  that  it  is  important  to  define  the  market  at  the  begin- 
ning. Finally  .your  thinking  ought  to  reach  the  stage  where 
you  feel  fairly  sure  of  the  answers  to  all  these  questions. 

A  Questionnaire 

Talking  over  the  idea  for  a  1)Ook  is  a  more  difficult  process 
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than  di3cussing  the  ideas  of  an  article  or  a  chapter.  Probably 
most  of  the  discussion  will  be  in  writing.  You  will  want  the 
opinion  of  friends  you  cannot  'see.  It  will  pay  to  draw  up  a 
brief  statement  of  your  ideas  and  ask  your  friends  to  send  in 
their  reactions.  Periiaps  you  will  have  to  draw  up  a  set  of 
questions  for  submission  to  your  friends : 

1.  Is  there  a  market  for  such  a  book? 

2.  How  modify  the  idea  to  secure  a  market? 

3.  What  books  will  this  conflict  with  ? 

4.  What  points  need  especial  stress  ? 

5.  Suppose  you  were  to  purchase  such  a  book,  what  would 

be  the  purpose  for  which  you  would  use  it? 

A  Prospectus 

The  next  step  is  to  write  out  a  prospectus  telling  what  you 
propose  to  do.  The  prospectus  itself  is  not  the  book,  of 
course;  it  is  only  a  description  of  the  book  that  is  to  be  written. 
It  should  summarize,  however,  all  that  you  have  been  thinking. 
It  will  include  the  dominant  thought  and  some  of  the  main 
divisions,  perhaps  even  down  to  sections  of  chapters,  so  that 
in  part  it  will  resemble  an  outline.  In  addition  it  will  indicate 
the  slant  of  the  book,  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, the  proportion  of  the  major  parts  of  it.  This  prospectus 
is  to  serve  as  a  platform  for  the  book  itself,  it  will  be  a  guide 
to  you  in  the  further  course  of  writing.  Probably  it  will  be 
changed  greatly  before  much  of  the  writing  is  actually  done. 

The  prospectus  may  be  thought  of  as  a  letter  to  the  pub- 
lishers describing  the  work  which  you  propose  to  write.  In 
addition  to  addressing  the  publishers,  it  may  be  of  use  to  ad- 
dress the  reader.  Write  your  preface  to  the  book,  telling  the 
reader  what  to  expect  of  it.  This  will  help  define  your  pur- 
pose to  yourself.  A  similar  device  is  to  write  first  of  all  a 
tentative  conclusion. 
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Revising  the  Prospectus 

When  the  prospectus  is  finished,  so  that  you  actually  have 
down  in  writing  what  you  propose  to  do,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
look  pretty  carefully  into  what  has  already  been  published  on 
the  same  subject.  By  all  means,  before  going  further,  visit  a 
good  library  and  look  over  the  more  recent  works  on  the  sub- 
ject. (See  Chapter  XXXVII.)  Consult  the  catalogue,  which 
can  be  found  there,  of  books  published  in  the  United  States. 
This  will  give  the  titles,  dates,  and  sizes  of  more  books  bearing 
on  your  subject  than  are  in  the  library.  Only  a  few  at  most  of 
the  books  listed  will  seem  significant.  Better  buy  these,  if 
they  cannot  be  freely  consulted  otherwise. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  if  your  plan  is  quite  similar  to  that 
of  a  book  already  in  print.  Look  into  the  printed  book  more 
closely  to  see  if  its  point  of  view  is  really  the  same  as  yours. 
If  it  is,  perhaps  you  can  approach  your  subject  from  a  different 
angle  so  that  you  will  have  a  different  work. 

If  possible,  take  your  prospectus  to  an  editor  or  a  publisher. 
His  advice  will  be  useful  in  determining  the  general  size  of  the 
book  and  the  assignment  of  space  to  various  topics. 

Methods  of  Writing 

When  you  actually  come  to  the  writing  out  of  an  article  or 
of  a  chapter,  the  mechanical  problem  looms  large.  The  longer 
the  work  you  have  planned,  the  more  important  it  is  to  find  the 
most  economical  method  of  getting  the  words  down  on  paper. 
The  choice  is  between  two  ways : 

1.  You  can  write  it  out  yourself. 

2.  You  can  dictate. 

Dictating  is  the  better  method,  but  in  some  instances  there  is 
no  choice.  You  have  to  do  it  yourself.  At  any  rate  writing 
has  one  advantage  over  dictating :  you  can  look  back  to  what 
you  have  written  and  so  keep  more  clearly  in  mind  the  whole 
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progress  of  your  thought.  It  is  true  that  in  dictating  you  can 
"  listen  back,"  but  that  is  not  so  fast  or  satisfactory  a  way. 
The  more  careful  and  detailed  the  outline  from  which  you 
write,  the  less  necessary  it  is  to  look  back,  but  no  outline  can 
be  so  complete  as  to  eliminate  altogether  this  careful  review 
of  your  progress.  The  advantages  of  dictating,  however, 
more  than  balance  this  one  advantage  of  "  writing  it  out." 

If  You  Are  Your  Own  Scribe 

If  you  write  it  out,  three  methods  may  be  available: 

1.  Longhand 

2.  Shorthand 

3.  T)^ewriter 

Longhand  is  the  one  method  that  anyone  can  use  but  it  is 
too  slow.  You  can  think  much  faster  than  you  can  write,  and 
the  result  is  generally  far  from  satisfactory. 

Shorthand  is  a  method  few  writers  can  use.  It  has  the 
advantage  that  your  pen  moves  as  fast  as  your  thoughts.  On 
the  other  hand,  shorthand  notes  may  get  "  cold  "  and  if  you 
cannot  transcribe  them  right  away  the  result  may  be  a  loss, 
unless  you  are  uncommonly  expert.  You  will  have  to  tran- 
scribe your  own  notes  —  or  else  dictate  them  —  and  in  the  long 
run  not  much  time  is  saved. 

Shorthand  for  the  Common  Words 

You  will  have  to  use  longhand  at  some  stage  in  the  writing, 
even  if  it  is  only  to  draft  a  paragraph  which  you  decide  to 
insert  as  you  revise  a  manuscript.  If  you  count  up  the  occa- 
sions when  you  write  out  a  passage  —  long  or  short  —  for 
your  typist  to  copy,  you  will  soon  find  that  they  amount  to  a 
very  considerable  nimiber. 

One  executive  found  it  advisable  to  learn  the  shorthand 
signs  for  such  common  words  as  and,  but,  the,  which,  etc. 
He  was  then  able  to  write  a  paragraph  much  more  rapidly  and 


fr  w 
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Still  get  a  good  typewritten  copy,  his  personal  stenographer 
being  familiar  with  the  same  signs. 

The  signs  he  used,  as  listed  below,  were  those  of  the  Gregg 
system  of  shorthand.  Any  other  system,  of  course,  would 
serve  as  well. 

a  •  from  2—        of      o  very   ^ 

all       c  had  ^^"^         on     c—  was      t 

an        •  has    9  one    1—         we        ff 


or      c-^  were 


and  ^  have  / 

arc  *^-^  he  o  so  ^  which    / 

as  p  his  ^  that  /O  will 

at  /  I  O  the  /"  with     ^ 

be  ^  if  ^  there  ^  would  y^ 

been  c  in  —  they  /^  you       /> 

but  (  i^  J?  this  /9  your     o 

by  ^  it  >^  for  J 


not 


List  of  Shorthand  Signs  for  Words  Frequently  Used  in  Writing 

Composing  on  the  Typewriter 

In  the  long  run,  however,  composing  on  the  typewriter  is 
probably  the  best  method  of  doing  your  own  writing.  It  is  the 
one  method  that  gives  both  speed  and  clean  copy.  With  a 
little  practice  you  can  learn  to  write  about  as  rapidly  as  you 
can  think.  The  result  is  relatively  neat  and  legible.  Correc- 
tions may  be  inserted  in  pencil  when  you  revise. 

President  Wilson  is  said  to  have  utilized  this  method  in  the 
composition  of  many  of  his  important  messages  and  addresses. 
He  not  only  composes  on  the  t)rpewriter,  but  writes  his  pre- 
liminary notes  in  shorthand. 

Dictating  is  Better 

But  none  of  these  three  methods  of  doing  your  own  writing 
is  as  good  as  dictating.     Dictating  is  not  perfect,  by  any 
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means.  It  has  the  disadvantage  already  pointed  out :  you  can-< 
not  so  easily  keep  track  of  what  you  have  said.  Another  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  transcriber  is  always  a  little  behind.  This 
may  delay  revision  or  prevent  getting  started  on  the  next 
passage  as  soon  as  the  writer  might  wish.  Then,  too,  you 
must  have  somebody  or  something  to  dictate  to,  and  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  do  it  when  the  spirit  moves.  But  these 
are  not  serious  objections. 

One  fact  of  importance  is  that  in  dictating  you  are  using  an 
ability  all  business  men  should  acquire.  It  may  not  be  worth 
while  to  learn  to  typewrite,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  learn  to 
dictate.  You  can  go  rapidly  and  get  a  neat  copy  with  rela- 
tively little  effort  What  is  more  important,  your  composition 
is  likely  to  have  a  more  spontaneous  flavor. 

Visualize  Your  Thought  When  You  Dictate 

Dictating  leaves  you  free  to  build  up  the  thought  quickly  in 
effective  sequences.  You  can  put  your  eye,  not  on  the  page 
before  you,  but  on  the  finished  page  you  want  to  produce. 
Do  not  just  chatter  to  the  stenographer  or  to  the  machine,  but 
compose  the  printed  pages  as  you  go.  That  is  really  the  secret 
of  effective  writing.  Writing  is  not  talking  to  a  listener;  it 
is  composing  a  letter  to  a  reader. 

To  bear  in  mind  the  limitations  of  writing  as  a  medium  you 
must  make  it  a  habit  to  visualize  your  thought  as  it  will 
look  on  paper.  The  famous  Philadelphia  nerve  specialist,  Dr. 
S.  Weir  Mitchell,  who  was  also  a  remarkably  skilful  novelist, 
used  to  have  his  manuscript  set  up  in  tjrpe  twice  over  before  he 
sent  a  flnal  revision  to  his  publishers.  It  cost  money,  but  it 
supplied  a  detailed  and  adequate  picture  of  what  he  wanted  to 
say.  This  method  is  out  of  the  reach  of  most  of  us,  but  the 
principle  it  illustrates  is  the  right  one.  As  a  substitute,  seeing 
your  material  in  clean  tjrpewritten  form  helps  a  good  deal. 

But  the  essential  thing,  which  will  save  much  of  the  labor  of 
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revision,  is  to  see  your  thought  clearly  with  your  mind's  eye 
before  you  write.  Develop  the  power  of  visualizing  or  imag- 
ining the  written  or  printed  page  in  your  own  mind.  Once 
you  do  that,  you  see  the  article  just  as  the  reader  is  going  to 
see  it,  and  then  you  can  build  it,  from  the  bottom  up,  for  his 
ready  comprehension. 

Methods  of  Dictating 

There  are  two  methods  of  dictating: 

1 .  To  a  stenographer 

2.  To  a  machine 

Here  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  dictating  machine : 

1.  It  will  save  about  half  the  time  of  the  stenographer  and 

about  one  third  the  cost,  for  ordinary  work. 

2.  It  may  save  a  fluent  dictator,  who  tends  to  go  faster 

than  his  stenographer,  a  litde  time. 

3.  Some  men  find  that  it  induces  concentration.     They 

don't  mind  keeping  a  stenographer  waiting,  but  the 
revolving  cylinder  urges  them  on. 

4.  The  machine  can  be  used  out  of  office  hours. 

5.  Probably  the  most  noteworthy  advantage  for  manu- 

script work  is  that  the  personality  of  the  stenographer 
is  eliminated.  You  can  give  free  play  to  your  ideas, 
talking  to  your  real  audience  instead  of  to  your  ste- 
nographer. 

It  is  true  that  some  few  voices  will  not  register  well  on  the 
machine.  The  transcriber  in  such  an  instance  is  more  likely  to 
err  than  the  stenographer,  who  transcribes  from  her  notes. 
Probably,  however,  you  will  dictate  only  the  first  rough  draft, 
then  revise  in  longhand,  and  have  a  typist  make  a  clean  copy 
after  each  revision.  Small  errors  in  transcribing  the  first 
draft  are  not  of  great  importance. 
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The  Typist  Must  be  Skilled 

It  is  not  always  realized  that  manuscript  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  a  stenographer  to  take  than  business  letters  are.  The 
stenographer  of  ordinary  ability,  who  can  easily  handle  corre- 
spondence, often  fails  to  make  a  good  job  of  manuscript.  It 
may  happen  that  such  a  stenographer  is  quite  unable  to  tran- 
scribe her  own  notes.  In  part,  practice  will  enable  a  stenogra- 
pher to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  manuscript  work ;  but  gen- 
eral education  and,  in  particular,  a  wide  vocabtdary,  are  also 
necessary. 

This  is  true  in  equal  measure  of  the  typists  who  transcribe 
the  records  dictated  to  a  machine.  You  sometimes  hear  it  said 
that  even  a  relatively  untrained  transcriber  can  listen  back  on 
the  machine  until  she  gets  the  exact  word,  but  experience  has 
shown  that  the  transcriber  must  have  more  than  mere  me- 
chanical ability.  If  she  has  not  the  quickness  of  mind,  and 
the  general  intelligence  to  understand  what  you  are  saying,  it 
will  be  a  hopeless  jumble  of  sounds  to  her. 

Whether  you  use  a  machine  or  not,  you  must  have  a  high- 
grade  transcriber  to  handle  a  dictated  manuscript. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  of  the  present  volume  reference  is  made 
to  a  famous  case  of  "  mixed  metaphors,"  the  spell-binder  who 
exclaimed  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  smell  a  rat !  But  I  will  nip  him  in 
the  bud ! "  This  passage  was  dictated  to  a  machine.  When 
the  transcriber  reached  the  story  the  words  did  not  ''make 
sense "  to  her,  and  the  sentence  as  she  reproduced  it  was, 
"Mr.  Speaker,  I  smell  a  rat!  But  I  will  dip  him  in  the 
mud ! " 

Using  an  Assistant 

One  useful  method  that  is  only  gradually  being  worked  out 
>by  business  men,  is  that  of  using  another  man's  mind  in  addi- 
tion to  your  own.  This  is  something  different  both  from 
using  clerical  aids  and  from  using  the  advice  of  a  critic.     It 
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means  actually  getting  some  one  to  do  part  of  the  work  for 
you.  This  may  range  from  getting  information  on  a  few 
details  to  drafting  the  whole  article  for  your  revision.  It 
does  not  mean,  however,  getting  someone  to  do  all  the  work 
for  you  while  you  do  nothing  but  sign  your  name.  Whatever 
work  the  subordinate  may  do,  the  chief  is  still  in  control  and 
has  the  last  word  on  every  point. 

Here  are  three  ways  in  which  business  writers  of  today  util- 
ize assistants : 

1.  The  chief  controls  and  writes. 

2.  The  chief  controls  but  does  not  write. 

3.  There  are  several  chiefs  with  a  corps  of  assistants  who 

do  the  actual  writing.     The  final  work  has  the  ap- 
proval of  at  least  a  majority  of  those  in  charge. 


When  the  Assistant  Merely  Collects  Facts 

A  large  New  York  bank  recently  worked  out  an  elaborate 
manual  of  banking  procedure  for  its  employees  and  for  the 
general  public.  One  writer  was  in  charge  of  making  the  book, 
which  described  the  various  activities  of  the  institution.  The 
writer  had  at  his  service  a  class  of  twenty  or  so  yoimg  men 
who  were  in  training  for  various  executive  positions.  He  as- 
signed to  each  of  these  students  a  department  to  investigate. 
Each  student  made  an  oral  report,  from  which  the  writer  drew 
up  an  outline  and  wrote  a  chapter.  The  student  might  of 
course  be  sent  back  for  more  facts.  He  served  also  as  critic  of 
the  chapter  on  which  he  had  special  knowledge.  By  this 
method  the  writer  was  enabled  to  turn  out  a  well-proportioned, 
unified  book  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

At  first,  each  member  of  the  training  class  was  required  to 
write  out  an  elaborate  report.  This,  however,  had  to  be  en- 
tirely reworked  by  the  man  in  charge  to  fit  it  to  his  general 
scheme.  The  oral  report,  with  a  number  of  conferences  on 
minor  points,  was  found  more  economical  in  the  end. 
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When  the  Chief  Wants  to  Save  His  Time 

When  the  time  of  the  chief  is  of  more  importance,  the  best 
method  is  to  let  an  assistant  labor  over  the  actual  writing. 

A  busy  industrial  engineer  who  was  making  a  book  on  cost 
accounting  found  time  only  to  plan  the  book  and  supply  data 
from  his  files.  The  actual  writing  was  done  by  another  man, 
also  skilled  in  the  subject  but  with  "less  practical  experience 
and  with  fewer  demands  on  his  time. 

In  this  case  the  mistake  was  made  at  first  of  not  having  a 
sufficient  nimiber  of  preliminary  conferences  between  the  chief 
and  the  writer.  Much  time  was  lost  by  the  writer  taking 
the  wrong  path  and  having  to  do  this  work  over.  It  was 
found  more  economical  to  have  each  chapter  criticized  as  soon 
as  it  was  written  and  before  it  had  been  finally  polished. 

The  vice-president  of  a  certain  large  bank  is  called  upon 
continually  to  speak  in  public  and  to  contribute  articles  to  the 
press.  These  public  statements  do  not  strictly  represent  his 
personal  opinion  and  theory  but  rather  the  policy  of  his  organ- 
ization. It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  him  to  work  them  out 
unaided.  The  collection  and  verification  of  statistics  alone 
require  extensive  study.  Accordingly,  he  makes  large  use  of 
collaborators  and  assistants. 

The  chief  makes  it  a  point  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with 
the  men  who  draw  up  his  speeches  and  articles.  Generally  he 
himself  decides  on  the  three  or  four  points  his  article  is  to 
make.  Then  his  assistant,  while  writing,  is  free  to  raise  any 
questions  he  wishes,  so  that  the  executive  is  kept  constantly 
aware  how  the  article  is  shaping  up.  When  the  thing  is  com- 
plete, the  chief  goes  over  it  carefully  and  often  rejects  it  in 
whole  or  in  part.  This  official's  assistants  say  that  he  knows 
exactly  what  he  wants;  if  he  does  not  like  what  they  bring 
him,  he  is  able  to  tell  them  what  he  does  want. 

If  you  wish  to  use  this  method  you  must  get  the  knack  of 
making  constructive  criticism.     You  must  be  able  to  show 
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your  assistant  definitely  what  he  is  to  do.     In  a  certam 
department  the  copy-writers  say  that  the  advertising  manaff] 
can  give  a  good  criticism  but  that  the  sales  manager  "^  ot; 
knows  he  doesn't  like  it." 

The  Committee  System 

A  firm  of  industrial  engineers  decided  to  make  a  book  d 
graphic  methods  of  production  control.  The  first  thing » 
head  of  the  firm  did  was  to  send  a  memorandum  to  each  oii 
fifty  members  of  his  staff  asking  for  suggestions.  Then^t 
various  chapters  were  blocked  out  and  assigned  by  the  dit^ 
Finally  three  or  four  heads  of  the  firm  in  turn  revised  0^ 
whole  work.  This  made  necessary  a  conference  of  scveit 
days  to  thresh  out  points  on  which  they  diflfered. 

In  this  case  each  writer  was  left  to  himself  in  the  actnt 
course  of  writing,  but  this  was  safe  because  — 

1.  As  a  member  of  the  organization  he  knew  well  thepi^ 

of  the  s)rstem  he  was  to  describe. 

2.  The  heads  of  the  firm  revised  the  whole  work  carefalij 


Sound  Method  is  the  Secret  of  Good 

"  Obey  that  impulse  "  is  a  good  advertising  slogan,  but  it  i^ 
a  bad  motto  for  a  writer.  A  writer  must  control  his  impute 
—  must  regulate  and  harmonize  them.  I  f  you  have  no  f^ 
at  all  but  depend  on  inspiration  entirely,  you  will  find  tto 
ideas  come  irregularly  and  disconnectedly,  and  many  of  thtf 
are  contradictory.  If  you  try  to  follow  out  your  various  inspi- 
rations you  will  soon  have  to  go  in  several  directions  at  once. 

What  you  need  is  forethought.  You  must  plan  not  only 
your  arrangement  of  material,  but  your  own  method  of  work- 
ing. It  is  not  meant,  of  course,  that  every  petty  detail  is  to  be 
worked  into  a  cast-iron  schedule.  Rather,  your  method  must 
be  flexible  so  that  you  work  your  inspirations  and  sudden  ini* 
pulses  into  an  every-day  orderly  procedure. 


V 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

THE  MATTER  OF  PUBLICATION 


The  Business  Man  as  a  Writer 

The  business  man  who  can  write  ckarly  is  a  welcome  con- 
tributor to  periodicals  because : 

1.  He  knows  his  subject 

2.  What  interests  him  will  probably  interest  the  rest  of  the 

business  public. 

Business  magazines  emphasize  the  authority  of  their  writers ; 
they  much  prefer  men  who  write  from  experience  to  literary 
men-of-all-work,  who  write  on  banking  today  and  manufac- 
turing tomorrow.  They  prefer  the  occasional  contributor, 
who  has  his  own  angle  of  vision. 

Study  the  Market 

It  does  not  pay  to  send  an  article  to  the  first  magazine  you 
happen  to  think  of.  Study  the  market  first.  Your  article 
must  be  timely.  It  must  also  fit  the  particular  magazine  to 
which  you  send  it. 

Timely  Subjects 

Timeliness  you  must  judge  for  yourself.  It  is  largely  a 
matter  of  tact.     It  may  be  secured  by : 

1.  A  subject  of  current  interest 

2.  A  form  or  type  of  current  interest 

You  know  what  is  most  in  people's  thoughts  at  the  moment, 
and  what  is  completely  out  of  them.  Between  these  extremes 
there  is  a  large  group  of  subjects  that  are  almost  always  suit- 

S3I 
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able.  Do  not  try  to  get  too  much  of  current  interest  into 
your  article ;  if  you  do,  and  should  the  editor  not  be  able  to  use 
it  right  away,  it  will  later  be  entirely  useless.  Sometimes  a 
subject  which  normally  would  be  interesting  to  the  public  is 
eclipsed  by  another,  more  or  less  closely  related,  which  for  the 
moment  commands  attention.  For  instance,  a  historical  ar- 
ticle on  how  labor  was  managed  in  war-time  will  not  command 
great  attention  now;  yet  we  are  interested  in  purely  historical 
articles  about  other  aspects  of  the  war.  The  reason  is  that  if 
you  say  "  labor,"  what  first  comes  to  mind  just  now  is  the 
after-war  labor  problem.  Any  article  on  war-time  labor  has 
in  some  way  to  be  connected  with  the  present  situation. 

Current  Tjrpcs 

Two  types  of  articles  are  coming  increasingly  into  promi- 
nence. One  is  the  "  how  "  article,  telling  how  to  do  a  thing, 
with  just  sufficient  reasons  to  make  the  thing  clear.  Notice 
that  this  is  not  merely  an  article  telling  how  something  was 
done  by  someone  else  on  some  previous  occasion,  but  one  indi- 
cating how  the  reader  can  do  a  similar  thing  in  the  future. 
The  other  type  which  business  magazines  are  beginning  to  use 
is  the  personality  sketch,  not  of  the  giants  of  finance,  but  of 
the  moderately  successful  people. 

Analyzing  the  Magazine 

In  Chapter  X  of  this  volume  some  of  the  leading  business 
periodicals  are  discussed.  The  main  classes  of  such  periodicals 
are: 

1.  General  magazines  of  business,  of  which  there  are  very 

few.     System  and  perhaps  The  Nation's  Business  are 
the  best  known. 

2.  Magazines  dealing  with  a  single  branch  of   business 

such  as :  Industrial  Management,  The  Manufacturers' 
Record,  Printers!'  Ink,  Advertising  and  Selling,  etc 
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3.  General  magazines  which  use  business  articles.  There 
are  more  of  these  than  we  might  at  first  suppose. 
For  example :  The  American  Magazine,  The  World's 
Work,  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Collier^s  Weekly, 
Leslie's  Weekly. 

The  magazine  to  which  you  send  your  article  should  be  care- 
fully selected,  particularly  as  many  of  these  publications  are 
highly  specialized.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  of  group  2, 
the  largest  group  and  the  one  in  which  the  business  writer  is 
most  likely  to  find  the  medium  best  suited  to  his  article. 

To  get  a  fairly  adequate  notion  of  a  magazine;  run  through 
the  last  six  or  eight  numbers.     Ask  yourself  these  questions : 

1.  What  subjects  are  featured? 

2.  Which  of  these  articles  could  have  appeared  as  well  one 

or  two  months  later  or  earlier  ? 

3.  What  subjects  receive  small  space? 

4.  What  subjects  run  through  all  the  issues? 

5.  What  is  the  average  length  of  an  article  on  business? 

6.  How  technical  are  these  articles  ? 

7.  How  reliable  are  they? 

8.  What  style  of  English  is  used? 

To  work  out  answers  to  these  questions  for  one  magazine 
after  another  will  be  helpful  also  when  you  are  searching  for 
information,  and  in  choosing  magazines  to  read  regularly. 
Manifestly,  appraising  magazines  is  a  job  that  cannot  be  done 
in  a  day.  You  will  have  to  glance  over  them  as  you  find 
opportunity,  and  you  will  have  to  keep  at  it,  as  the  character 
of  a  magazine  changes  from  year  to  year. 

Get  the  Editor's  Opinion 

Sizing  up  what  a  magazine  wants  on  the  basis  of  what  it  has 
published,  however,  although  a  good  method  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  not  always  sufficient.     The  editor  may  want  a  certain  type 
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of  article  but  be  tmable  to  get  it.  For  a  long  time  die  editor  j 
of  Judge  tried  in  vain  to  get  satires.  Meantime,  readers  re-  j 
monstrated  with  the  editor  for  his  prejudice  against  satires! 
Writing  a  letter  to  the  editor  before  yon  submit  your  manu- 
script is  particulariy  useful  if  yon  want  a  hint  as  to  the  general 
availability  of  your  topic  Make  the  letter  brief.  State  the 
subject,  the  general  slant  and  length  of  the  article.  If  the 
article  is  to  be  quite  long,  a  syncq>sis  will  sometimes  be  helpful 
Make  perfectly  plain  that  you  want  to  know  only  whether  the 
editor  would  consider  the  manuscript  Editors  have  to  be  cau- 
tious and  are  extremely  careful  to  say  nothing  that  might 
seem  to  promise  acceptance.  It  is  possible  to  send  such  a 
letter  to  several  editors  as  soon  as  your  idea  is  crystallized 
though  of  course  the  finished  artide  will  be  oflFered  to  but  one 
at  a  time. 

What  Some  Editors  Say 

The  following  are  notes  of  interviews  with  the  editors  of 
three  representative  magazines  in  different  fields  of  business. 
One  dealt  with  advertising,  another  with  retailing,  and  the 
third  with  management. 

When  asked  what  they  most  wanted  in  their  articles,  all  said, 
with  all  the  emphasis  at  their  command,  "  Facts."  Facts,  not 
opinions  and  theories,  are  what  their  readers  wanL 

The  editor  of  the  advertising  magazine  does  not  welcome 
contributions  from  "professional  scribblers"  at  all.  He 
wants  articles  only  from  business  men  in  his  own  field.  "If 
we  can  use  names  and  dates,  we  like  it  better."  So  anxious 
is  this  editor  for  authentic  material  —  facts,  not  opinions  — 
that  he  has  devised  a  "  verification  slip."  This  is  a  polite  re- 
quest to  an  unknown  contributor  to  send  in  names  of  persons 
through  whom  the  editor  may  verify  the  articles.  "  Our 
writers  are  investigators  first,  and  writers  second,"  was  the 
way  he  put  it.     This  editor  judges  an  article,  not  by  his  gen- 
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eral  impression,  but  by  the  number  of  "  helpful  facts  "  he  can 
check  off  on  his  pad  as  he  reads. 

The  paper  on  retailing  has  several  specialists  on  its  staff. 
One  of  their  important  functions  is  to  see  that  only  authentic 
material  is  accepted.  Here  is  a  statement  of  this  paper's  re- 
quirements for  an  article : 

"Is  it  new  in  itself?  Does  it  faithfully  represent  a  new 
tendency  ?  Is  it  trade  news  that  our  readers  ought  to  know  ? 
These  are  among  the  acid  tests  applied  by  the  editor  to  every 
item  that  goes  into  our  reading  pages." 

The  editor  in  the  field  of  management  never  accepts  a  major 
article  unless  he  knows  a  good  deal  about  the  writer's  career, 
and  he  much  prefers  to  know  the  writer  personally. 

**  Literary  embroidery  has  no  place  in  a  business  magazhie," 
said  this  last  man  when  asked  about  "  fine  writing."  **  If  a 
man  really  has  something  to  say,  and  says  it  in  only  as  much 
space  as  it  deserves,  then  I  don't  care  how  '  shoppy '  his  ex- 
pressions are.  If  he  writes  from  his  own  experience  it's 
much  more  likely  to  be  usable." 

This  editor  also  laid  stress  on  contributions  in  the  style  of 
the  magazine.  "  Vsn  human,"  he  said,  "  and  if  an  article 
comes  in  with  side-heads  and  center-heads  just  as  we  use  them, 
why,  I  lean  a  little  towards  that  article."  All  agreed  that  fol- 
lowing the  make-up  of  the  magazine  helps.  One  suggested, 
too,  that  it  also  helps  the  writer  to  arrange  his  article  better 
if  he  keeps  the  magazine  style  in  mind. 

Some  Customs  a  Writer  Should  Know 

A  month  is  not  too  long  for  an  editor  to  keep  a  manuscript. 
That  is  an  added  reason  why  it  is  well  to  select  carefully  the 
magazine  to  which  you  submit  it.  If  the  first  editor  who  sees 
it  rejects  it,  all  the  rest  may  later  have  to  do  the  same 
should  the  topic  be  out  of  date  by  the  time  the  article  reaches 
them. 
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If  an  article  is  not  accepted,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  have 
it  returned  promptly.  The  author  can  help  secure  reasonable 
promptness  by  enclosing  a  stamped  addressed  envelope.  If 
you  send  stamps  merely  it  may  take  the  stenographer  and  the 
office  boy  several  days  to  get  the  manuscript  on  its  way  back 
to  you.  If  you  do  not  put  your  name  and  address  on  the  first 
page  you  increase  the  chances  of  loss  or  dday. 

Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  carbon  of  the  article,  as 
the  original  may  be  lo^  in  the  mail.  Note  down  on  the  carbon 
copy  the  magazine  to  which  the  original  was  sent,  and  when ; 
this  will  give  you  a  record  of  the  present  whereabouts  of  the 
article,  and  also  in  the  course  of  time  will  constitute  a  record 
of  its  travels,  should  it  be  sent  elsewhere. 

Writing  is  almost  the  only  business  in  which  the  buyer  fixes 
the  price.  Practically  all  articles  are  submitted  "  at  the  usual 
rates."  If  after  a  trial  an  author  does  not  like  the  usual  rate, 
he  can  submit  his  woric  to  some  other  publication.  Only  un- 
usually successful  writers  for  the  magazines  fix  their  own  rates 

How  a  Book  Comes  to  be  Written 

If  you  have  written  one  article  on  the  subject  in  which  you 
are  interested,  you  are  quite  likely  to  find  yourself  writing 
others. 

Other  points  of  view  have  to  be  treated,  new  phases  of 
the  question  need  to  be  discussed.  You  discover  new  methods, 
and  tell  about  them.  Perhaps  the  magazine  editors  will  invite 
articles.  Possibly  you  will  undertake  a  series.  In  one  way 
and  another,  you  will  gradually  write  on  almost  all  phases  of 
your  subject.  In  this  way  a  good  deal  of  material  will  be 
accumulated.  It  will  not,  of  course,  be  unified.  But  because 
you  have  followed  out  your  special  interest,  all  your  articles 
will  be  pretty  closely  related. 

Then,  some  day,  the  impulse  will  come  to  shape  up  all  this 
material  into  a  single  mold.     You  will  want  to  correlate  your 
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writings,  get  things  into  proportion  and  so  give  a  complete 
presentation  of  your  ideas. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  books  on 
business  come  to  be  written.  They  grow  out  of  an  accumu- 
ation  of  shorter  writings.  This  heaping-up  process  has  the 
idvantage  that  you  can  try  out  your  ideas  one  by  one  and 
nodify  them  if  necessary,  so  that  the  book,  when  completed, 
las  been  pretty  well  tested. 

Selling  a  Book 

When  you  undertake  a  book,  you  will  have  to  give  some 
bought  to  its  publication.  Even  though  writing  is  a  side-line 
:o  him,  a  business  man  will  want  to  proceed  as  carefully  in  his 
lealings  with  a  publisher,  as  with  any  other  business  mat- 
:er.  And  here,  as  everywhere  else,  it  pays  to  "  know  the 
-opes." 

As  soon  as  you  have  a  book  in  process  of  construction,  make 
I  list  of  the  more  prominent  publishers.  Any  librarian  can 
lelp  you.  Then  begin  to  study  these  various  publishing 
louses.  Send  for  their  catalogues  and  ask  particularly  for 
:heir  lists  of  business  books  to  discover  which  are  strong  in  the 
business  field.  Get  the  habit  of  noticing  the  publisher's  name 
)n  the  books  you  look  at ;  occasionally  look  over  the  monthly 
lumbers  of  the  "  American  Library  Association  Book  List " 
ind  notice  the  names  that  recur. 

Try  to  answer  questions  such  as : 

1.  Does  this  house  publish  such  a  type  of  book  as  mine? 

2.  Has  it  just  issued  a  book  quite  like  mine? 

3.  What  firm  would  best  be  able  to  push  my  book  ? 

Because  one  publisher  already  has  on  his  list  a  book  much 
ike  yours,  it  does  not  follow  that  your  manuscript  will  not  be 
velcomed  by  another  publisher,  or  even  possibly  by  the  same 
mblisher. 
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Lietters  to  Publishers 

When  you  have  made  up  your  mind  as  to  the  three  or  four 
publishers  most  likely  to  be  interested  in  your  book,  write  a 
letter  about  it  to  each  of  them.  Publishers  are  glad  to  co- 
operate with  authors,  but,  like  the  editors  of  magazines,  they 
must  guard  against  being  misunderstood.  If  they  approve  an 
idea  for  a  book  it  does  not  mean  that  they  promise  to  accept 
the  finished  product.  Your  letter  of  inquiry  ought  to  make  it 
clear  that  you  understand  this. 

One  New  York  publisher  insists  on  seeing  an  outline  of  the 
book  and  one  completed  chapter,  before  passing  a  preliminary 
opinion.  You  might  make  your  first  inquiry  quite  general, 
describing  the  book  in  a  short  paragraph,  and  then  asking  if 
the  outline  and  a  chapter  or  two  would  be  looked  over  if  sent 
in.  The  more  closely  you  can  work  with  a  good  publisher 
the  easier  it  will  be  to  turn  out  an  acceptable  book.  The  pub- 
lisher's business  is  to  watch  the  market  to  discover  what  peo- 
ple will  buy,  if  possible  to  know  far  in  advance  what  they  are 
going  to  want.  Sometimes  a  publisher  is  able  to  suggest  the 
inclusion  of  a  chapter  or  the  taking  of  a  point  of  view  which 
will  aid  in  selling  the  book. 

How  to  Send  the  Manuscript 

When  you  send  the  finished  manuscript,  be  sure  that  you 
have  a  carbon  copy.  Thomas  Carlyle  had  to  rewrite  a  large 
part  of  his  **  French  Revolution  "  because  the  only  copy,  which 
he  had  loaned  to  a  friend,  was  accidentally  destroyed.  The 
destruction  of  a  manuscript  when  no  copy  exists  is  so  serious 
that  no  chances  should  be  taken.  Then  too,  the  author  may 
need  a  copy  for  reference.  The  original  manuscript,  by  the 
way,  should  be  insured,  when  mailed,  for  if  lost  the  author 
must  have  it  retyped  from  the  carbon.  Put  the  manuscript  in 
a  box,  or  between  stiff  cardboards,  and  be  sure  that  it  is  se- 
curely  wrapped.     A  letter  should  be  mailed  to  the  publishing 
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house  sq)arately.  Describe  the  manuscript,  state  how  it  has 
been  sent,  and  ask  that  its  receipt  be  acknowledged.  Tell  how 
it  is  to  be  sent  back  if  rejected. 

What  the  Publisher  Does 

When  a  manuscript  is  received  by  a  publishing  house,  it  is 
read  by  someone  in  the  editorial  department  to  see  whether  it 
is  suitable  for  the  house  to  publish.  Sometimes  the  reader  is  a 
professional  writer  or  a  scholar  of  repute;  at  least  he  has 
some  knowledge  of  the  field.  The  reader  sends  in  a  careful 
written  report  to  the  management.  Then  the  manuscript  is 
examined  by  some  member  of  the  management,  as  a  check  on 
the  reader's  report.  If  the  manuscript  is  not  at  all  acceptable 
the  decision  usually  takes  but  little  time. 

Factors  that  Influence  Acceptance 

Three  factors  help  to  determine  the  sales  value  of  a  book 
and  so  influence  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  manu- 
script: 

1.  The  author's  reputation  and  record 

2.  The  subject  and  its  appeal 

3.  The  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated 

When  a  publisher  is  trying  to  determine  the  salability  of  a 
book,  the  author's  reputation  is  given  careful  consideration. 
If  a  great  banker  were  to  write  a  book  on  banking,  it  would 
naturally  sell  better  than  a  book  written  by  a  relatively 
unknown  student  of  finance.  In  fact,  when  any  man  who  has 
succeeded  in  any  line  is  willing  to  write  a  book,  his  reputation 
largely  enhances  its  salability.  When  such  a  man,  moreover, 
really  bends  his  energies  to  the  technical  problems  of  writing, 
the  result  should  be  a  book  that  is  well  worth  while. 

Extent  of  the  Market 

The  success  of  a  modem  business  book  depends,  too,  on  the 
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extent  of  the  marlcet  to  which  it  appeals.  All  business  men 
are  specialists.  They  want  books  written  for  their  own  needs. 
Therefore,  the  subject  and  the  point  of  view  of  a  book  defi- 
nitely limit  its  market.  A  work  like  Gardner's  **  Effective 
Business  Letters  "  is  useful  wherever  there  is  business  corre- 
spondence. Its  appeal  is  therefore  general.  A  book  like 
"  Silk  Mill  Costs  "  appeals  to  a  few  experts  who  happen  to  be 
interested  in  the  250  silk  mills  in  the  United  States. 

Another  equally  important  factor  is  the  question  whether 
the  people  who  might  be  interested  are  accustomed  to  buying 
books.  There  are  a  multitude  of  people  engaged  in  the  retail 
grocery  business,  for  example,  but  generally  they  are  not  of 
the  kind  who  are  students  of  business.  This  fact  would  have 
an  important  bearing  in  considering  the  publication  of  a  work 
dealing  with  that  subject. 

Method  of  Treatment 

Obviously,  the  method  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  affects 
the  sales  value  of  the  book.  Even  though  you  are  actively 
interested  in  office  management,  not  every  book  on  the  subject 
will  appeal  to  you.  One  book  may  omit  the  very  phase  that 
particularly  interests  you.  Another  may  be  too  elementary. 
A  third  may  cover  everything  you  want,  and  yet  lack  the  prac- 
tical slant  that  you  demand. 

A  book  may  take  one  of  the  following  four  points  of  view. 
The  last  of  these  is  the  one  that  most  business  men  want  in  the 
books  they  read.  It  is  also  the  one  that  business  men  natu- 
rally take  when  they  write. 

1.  Educational 

2.  Purely  theoretical 

3.  Inspirational 

4.  Practical 

Educational  books,  that  is,  textbooks  for  the  use  of  classes 
in  schools,  have  of  course  a  very  wide  field,  for  business  sub- 
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ects  are  being  taught  more  and  more.  Such  books  have  to 
«  graded  pretty  carefully  to  fit  the  students  they  are  meant 
or,  and  naturally  a  teacher  should  have  a  hand  in  this  work. 
The  purely  theoretical  book  is  really  the  most  advanced  kind 
►f  textbook  —  useful  to  advanced  students  of  economics  and 
inance.  The  inspirational  type  of  book  is  meant  for  the 
practical  man.  It  may  not  at  first  touch  him  as  closely  as  the 
practical  book,  but  its  purpose  is  a  broad  one,  namely,  to  give 
lim,  not  facts  but  vision,  perspective,  and  the  will  to  do  bigger 
hings.  Probably  none  of  these  classes,  however,  stands  as 
lose  to  the  daily  interests  of  most  business  men  as  the  next 
ype. 

The  Practical  Book 

Practical  books  are  those  that  offer  direct  help  to  the  man 
vho  is  actively  engaged  in  business.  It  is  such  books  that  the 
business  man  has  most  call  to  write.  Their  point  of  view  is 
lot  that  of  the  beginner  who  has  to  gain  his  first  ideas  of  busi- 
less  from  textbooks,  nor  that  of  the  advanced  student.  It  is 
:he  point  of  view  of  the  man  who  is  in  business,  has  his  own 
nethods,  but  wants  to  know  how  other  people  are  doing  the 
>ame  sort  of  thing. 

This  kind  of  book  naturally  grows  out  of  articles  in  trade 
capers  and  technical  magazines,  for  the  book  has  the  same 
practical  point  of  view  as  the  articles.  Such  books  fall  into 
:wo  main  classes : 

1.  The  account,  by  a  man  engaged  in  business,  of  his  own 

system  of  operation. 

2.  The  general  view  of  all  methods  used  in  the  field.     Such 

a  book  is  more  often  written  by  a  man  who  has  a 
good  practical  mind  but  who,  as  a- writer  or  a  teacher, 
has  opportunity  to  study  the  whole  range  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Examples  of  books  of  the  first  class  are  those  by  C.  E, 
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Knoeppel  and  Company,  the  industrial  engineers.  They  pre- 
sent the  firm's  own  methods  of  solving  problems  of  production 
control.  Another  example  of  this  type  is  I.  A.  May's  "  Street 
Railway  Accounting."  The  second  class  is  represented  by  such 
books  as  Galloway's  '*  Office  Management,"  "  Sales  Promo- 
tion by  Mail,"  by  Burdick  and  others,  and  "  Profit  Sharing," 
by  Burritt  and  others. 

Both  of  these  types  of  practical  books,  if  they  give  real  in- 
formation, are  exceedingly  valuable  to  business  men,  who  are 
coming  to  realize  their  usefulness  more  and  more. 

The  Royalty  Contract 

When  a  publisher  has  decided  to  accept  a  book,  he  may  make 
one  of  two  propositions  to  the  author : 

1.  He  may  offer  to  buy  the  book  outright. 

2.  He  may  offer  a  royalty  contract. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  general  suggestions  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  the  two  arrangements,  for  usually  the  con- 
ditions of  the  particular  case  are  the  deciding  factors.  A 
frank  discussion  with  the  publisher  will  usually  result  in  reach- 
ing an  agreement  without  difficulty. 

Other  matters  that  have  to  be  covered  in  the  contract  are : 

1.  Corrections  in  the  proofs. 

2.  Translation    rights,    rights    in    other    countries,    revi- 

sions. 

When  the  author  is  correcting  proofs,  he  will  always  find 
opportunity  for  changes  in  the  wording  —  he  will  tend  to  re- 
vise the  style  of  the  manuscript.  To  make  these  in  t)rpe  is  an 
expensive  process.  Publishers  are  generally  forced  to  exert 
some  check  on  the  author  by  providing  that  all  such  changes, 
after  a  certain  amount,  shall  be  a  charge  against  royal- 
ties. 
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Since  business  practice  differs  in  different  countries,  the 
problem  of  disposing  of  the  book  in  other  English-speaking 
countries,  or  handling  the  translation  rights,  seldom  comes  up. 
But  the  provision  that  the  same  publishers  shall  handle  revi- 
sions is  important. 

The  Publisher's  Editor 

Every  publisher  receives  each  year  a  certain  number  of  books 
which  are  not  acceptable  in  their  present  state,  but  could  fairly 
easily  be  made  so.  These  books  are  the  publisher's  most 
difficult  problem.  Sometimes  he  is  able  to  suggest  the 
kind  of  revision  required  to  the  author,  who  willingly  makes 
it. 

In  some  cases,  and  this  is  particularly  true  with  business 
books,  the  writer  has  a  sufficient  mastery  of  the  subject,  but 
:annot  arrange  his  material  and  express  himself  in  a  suitable 
way.  That  is  owing,  generally,  to  the  very  fact  that  the  au- 
thor is  an  expert  in  his  subject.  He  is  so  familiar  with  his 
3wn  methods  that  he  cannot  get  outside  them.  The  detailed 
explanations  that  an  outsider  needs  seem  trivial  and  unneces- 
sary to  the  expert. 

Such  a  writer  cannot  make  his  own  revision.  He  will  in- 
evitably write  for  the  few  who  have  his  own  degree  of  knowl- 
edge. He  ought  to  write  for  the  many  who  know  less.  He 
needs  someone  to  take  the  reader's  point  of  view,  to  tell  him 
when  a  point  is  obscure,  or  out  of  place,  or  explained  at  too 
jreat  length.  This  does  not  mean  at  all  that  the  critic  or 
editor  is  to  interfere  with  the  author's  ideas.  He  is  to  help 
the  author  "  put  over  "  his  ideas  instead  of  merely  recording 
hem.  The  editor  helps  to  arrange  material,  to  eliminate  irrel- 
evant matter,  and  above  all  to  make  everything  clear.  In  this 
vay  a  book  that  otherwise  would  not  succeed  can  be  made 
lelpful,  and,  therefore,  salable. 
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Relations  with  the  Publisher 

When  an  author  consults  his  publishers  and  acts  on  their 
advice,  his  success  comes  more  easily.  The  relations  of  an 
author  with  his  publishers  should  be  close  and  friendly.  If 
possible,  get  personally  acquainted  with  your  publishers.  The 
better  publishing  houses  are  conducted  by  men  of  high  char- 
acter and  much  ability.  The  author  is  fortunate  who  has 
made  connection  with  any  of  these  houses. 

In  dealing  with  the  publisher  it  is  well  to  remember  at  all 
times  that  the  success  of  a  book  is  a  mutual-interest  affair; 
and  remembering  this,  to  give  due  weight  to  the  publisher's 
opinion.  Sometimes  his  suggestions  involving  the  rewriting 
of  certain  parts  of  your  manuscript  at  considerable  labor  to 
yourself  will  seem  unnecessarily  burdensome.  In  such  cases, 
however,  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  he  has  published  many 
books,  and  that  as  in  most  businesses  his  judgment  is  formed 
on  well-established  averages  —  and  in  most  cases  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  when  the  whole  history  of  the  book  has  been 
told,  you  will  find  his  judgment  was  almost  uncannily 
accurate. 

A  Final  Word  on  the  Writing  of  Books 

Few  persons  who  have  not  actually  written  a  book  have 
any  conception  of  the  time  and  work  that  is  necessary  to 
produce  one  that  is  worth  while.  Probably  the  only  real  way 
to  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  write  say,  five  hundred  pages, 
is  to  make  the  attempt.  Before  starting  to  write  a  book,  there- 
fore, you  should  face  the  fact  that  a  really  thorough  work  — 
and  no  other  kind  of  book  is  worth  while  —  is  almost  always 
a  crystallization  of  thought  that  has  extended  over  many 
years. 

A  well-known  authority  on  corporation  finance  who  is  said 
to  have  more  facts  and  figures  at  his  finger-tips  than  any  other 
authority  on  the  subject,  never  lets  a  book  go  until  he  has  re- 
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written  it  completely  no  less  than  five  times.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  this  man's  output  of  books  is  not  large; 
but  a  work  produced  with  such  infinite  care  is  likely  to  be  an 
accomplishment  that  will  mark  a  milestone  in  business  thought. 


a 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 

PREPARING  COPY  AND  HANDLING  PROOF 

Necessary  Details  of  Ponn 

If  you  are  writing  for  publication,  tiiere  are  several  rda-  I 
tively  small  matters  with  which  you  ought  to  have  some  ac-  ^ 
quaintance.    These  are  — 

1.  The  mechanical  form  in  which  a  manuscript  should  be 

sent  to  a  publisher. 

2.  The  better  practice  in  doubtful  matters  of  style  —  gram- 

mar, spelling,  ptmctuation,  etc. 

3.  The  customs  of  printers  and  publishers  in  handling 

proof. 

Rules  for  Manuscript 

The  mechanical  form  in  which  the  publisher  receives  the 
manuscript  is  almost  certain  to  have  some  influence  upon  his 
decision.  It  is  easier  and  more  pleasant  to  handle  fairly  clean 
"  copy,"  as  publishers  and  printers  call  manuscript  But  it  is 
by  no  means  necessary  to  have  perfectly  neat  copy,  as  is  re- 
quired for  business  letters.  Corrections,  so  long  as  they  are 
clearly  legible,  make  no  difference.  Many  of  the  small  changes 
for  consistency  in  grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation  can 
safely  be  made  on  the  final  draft. 

La]rout  of  the  Page 

Manuscript  that  is  to  be  sent  .to  the  publisher  should  be 
typewritten  on  paper  of  ordinary  letter  size,  that  is,  8 J4  x  1 1 
inches.     The  paper  should  be  fairly  strong  in  order  to  with- 
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stand  handling  by  editors,  printers,  and  prcx)f readers. 
Double  spacing  of  lines  is  advisable.  Of  course  only  one  side 
of  the  paper  should  be  used.  Liberal  margins  should  be  left 
at  the  top,  bottom,  and  left-hand  side  of  each  sheet,  to  provide 
sufficient  space  for  writing  in  directions  to  the  printer. 

In  case  you  are  quoting  an  extract  from  another  work,  set 
it  in  single  space  with  quotation  marks,  and  indent  slightly  at 
both  sides. 

Paragraphs  should  always  be  very  clearly  indicated,  either  by 
indenting  the  first  line  considerably  or  by  the  paragraph  mark. 

Foot-notes  should  be  set  in  single  space,  but  without  side  in- 
dention. Each  should  begin  a  new  line,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  line  in  the  text  in  which  reference  is  made  to  it,  and  it 
should  be  separated  from  the  text  by  a  line  of  dots  or  by  ink 
of  a  different  color.  For  the  sake  of  facility  in  making  cor- 
rections, it  is  better  not  to  number  the  foot-notes  consecutively 
throughout  the  chapter,  but  to  number  them  on  each  page.  If 
this  is  not  done,  a  decision  to  add  or  take  out  a  note  will  neces- 
sitate renumbering  through  the  whole  chapter. 

The  pages  should  be  numbered  consecutively  throughout 
the  manuscript.  It  is  important  to  indicate  inserted  or 
omitted  pages.  If,  for  example,  three  pages  are  inserted  after 
page  4,  marie  them  4a,  4b,  and  4c;  if  you  decide  to  cut  out 
pages  II,  12  and  13,  mark  the  tenth  page  *'  10  to  13  inclu- 
sive. 

Complete  and  Uniform  Manuscript 

If  you  have  been  cutting  and  shuffling  some  of  your  mate- 
rial, paste  the  pieces  together.  Never  use  pins  in  a  manuscript. 
Do  not  marie  transpositions  in  the  margin  —  it  is  better  to 
cut  and  paste.  By  this  method  the  reader  of  the  manuscript 
is  able  to  go  straight  through  with  no  danger  of  mistakes. 
But  be  neat;  keep  the  sheets  a  uniform  size;  long  strips  are 
hard  to  handle,  and  short  pieces  may  be  lost. 
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The  manuscript  should  not  be  considered  complete  until  it 
includes  all  the  "  front  matter  " —  that  is,  the  material  for  the 
title  page,  half-title,  preface  and  table  of  contents. 

How  to  Send  the  Manuscript 

Do  not,  under  any  conditions,  roll  the  manuscript.  Place  it 
flat  in  a  box,  or  in  a  large  envelope  with  a  -stiff  piece  of  card- 
board to  prevent  its  being  folded  in  the  post-office.  Never 
fasten  the  sheets  together  with  anything  except  clips  that  can 
be  very  readily  removed.  Loose  sheets  are  easiest  for  the  pub- 
lisher to  handle,  but  it  is  also  well  to  have  each  chapter  of  a 
book  marked  off  by  a  separate  dip. 

Doubtful  Matters  of  Style 

When  the  last  revision  of  thought  and  expression  has  been 
made,  there  will  still  be  a  number  of  minor  points  of  style  to 
be  settled  in  the  final  draft.     These  concern : 

1.  Doubtful  points  of  grammar 

2.  Matters  of  spelling 

3.  Abbreviations  and  contractions 

4.  Use  of  the  h)rphen 

5.  Capitalization 

6.  Punctuation 

The  important  thing  with  respect  to  all  these  points  of  style 
is  consistency.  As  to  most  of  them,  there  is  no  form  that  is 
the  only  correct  one,  but  any  single  book  or  article  ought  to 
follow  the  same  practice  throughout.  Care  in  this  respect  will 
not  hurt  the  chances  of  acceptance  of  any  manuscript.  If  the 
manuscript  is  accepted,  such  care  will  reduce  the  task  of  the 
publisher's  copyreaders  and  help  to  make  a  perfectly  printed 
book. 

Doubtful  Points  of  Granunar 

The  general  principles  of  grammar,  and  many  of  the  com- 
mon errors,  have  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Leonard  in  Chapters 
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III  and  IV.  Here  some  of  the  more  doubtful  points  are  men- 
tioned, and  what  seems  at  present  the  better  or  more  common 
use  is  stated. 

The  tendency  nowadays  is  to  treat  a  word  group  as  a  whole. 
The  possessive  ending  accordingly  is  attached  to  the  last  word 
of  the  group,  no  matter  how  large  the  group  is :  Johnson  the 
coal-dealer's  house,  for  example. 

Note  that  while  we  say  sonS'in4aw,  the  possessive  singular 
is  son-in-lavt/s. 

The  possessive  of  somebody  or  someone  or  somebody  else, 
is  formed  by  putting  the  possessive  sign  at  the  end  of  the 
group :  somebody  else^s. 

If  -separate  ownership  is  to  be  indicated  the  separate  pos- 
sessive form  is  used :  Johnston's  and  Robinson's  horses. 

Singular  or  Plural 

While  collective  nouns  are  grammatically  singular,  they  may 
be  treated  as  plural.  The  important  thing  is  to  be  consistent. 
It  is  all  right  to  say  "the  committee  are  preparing  their  re- 
port." 

Expressions  of  quantity,  if  they  form  a  single  idea,  take  a 
singular  verb:  "This  twenty  dollars  is  yours."  "A  billion 
dollars  is  an  amount  that  is  diflkult  for  the  mind  to  compre- 
hend." 

In  general,  compound  subjects  take  plural  verbs.  If,  how- 
ever, the  subject  is  a  single  idea,  the  verb  may  be  singular: 
"  Blood  and  iron  is  all  they  are  made  of." 

Gerunds 

The  gerund,  or  verbal  noun  ending  in  ing,  is  generally  used 
as  a  noun.  A  possessive  pronoun  is  used,  or  a  singular  noun 
just  before  it  is  put  in  the  possessive  case :  "  I  expected 
John's  coming." 

But  if  the  possessive  would  be  awkward,  the  objective  form 
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may  be  used :     "  He  admitted  the  probability  of  the  decision 
being  postponed." 

If  the  noun  ending  in  ing  is  preceded  by  the  article,  it  will 
not  take  a  direct  object,  but  will  be  followed  by  the  preposi- 
tion of:    "  The  finding  of  the  lost  article  was  easy/* 

Matters  of  Spelling 

Spelling  is  a  matter  in  which  the  English  language  indulges 
the  feminine  privilege  of  inconsistency.  If  you  want  to  know 
for  example,  whether  to  spell  "  benditted  "  with  a  double  t, 
look  it  up  in  a  good  dictionary.  But  then  be  sure  to  use  the 
same  dictionary  always.  That  is  the  only  way  of  dealing  with 
the  question  "  how  do  you  spell  — — ?  "  We  can  treat  here 
only  a  few  of  the  more  general  questions. 

The  Article 

Before  a  word  that  begins  with  the  h  sound,  with  long  u  or 
eu,  and  before  the  words  one  and  once,  the  indefinite  article 
takes  the  form  a  instead  of  an:    A  hotel.    Such  a  one. 

Names 

Christian  names,  such  as  George,  Charles,  should  be  spelled 
out,  except  when  the  abbreviated  form  is  used  in  quoted  matter 
or  in  original  signatures. 

Spell  out  the  names  of  months. 

Spell  out  United  States,  except  in  such  connections  as  Gen- 
eral Pershing,  U.S.A. 

Spell  out  Railroad,  Railway,  suid  Fort,  Mount,  and  Port, 
used  in  geographical  names. 

In  most  cases,  spell  out  the  names  of  publications. 

Numbers 

In  the  same  sentence  treat  all  numbers  alike,  that  is,  do  not 
use  figures  for  some  and  spell  out  others.  As  a  general  rule, 
all  numbers  of  less  than  three  digits  should  be  spelled  out,  un- 
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of  a  statistical  or  technical  character,  or  unless  they  occur 
jroups  of  three  or  more.  Spdl  out  approximate  numbers 
dess  in  a  series  of  three  or  more)  and  all  numbers  no  matter 
V  high  which  are  used  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence.  In 
;  latter  case  alone  is  it  possible  to  mix  numbers  and  figures : 
our  hundred  and  twenty-three  men,  206  women  and  14 
dren  were  killed." 

>pell  out  ages.     Note  the  difference  in  use  indicated  in  this 
tence:     "  He  said  there  were  14  men  under  twenty-five." 
n  ordinary  reading  matter  the  time  of  day  should  be  spelled 
,  but  in  enumerations  and  ii  A.M.  or  P.  M.  is  used,  employ 
ires. 

Jpell  out  numbers  of  sessions  of  Congress,  of  military  units, 
centuries,  and  other  similar  classes :  Sixty-sixth  Congress, 
\th  Division,  twentieth  century,  in  the  nineties. 

^reviations  and  Contractions 

n  dignified  writing,  the  present  tendency  is  to  use  abbre- 
ions  and  contractions  very  little.  In  your  letters,  spell  out 
"e  words  than  in  your  office  memoranda.  In  printed  mat- 
even  more  care  is  exercised. 

'ides  of  honor  and  forms  of  address,  whether  civil,  reli- 
is,  or  military,  are  in  general  spelled  out,  but  the  most 
imon  ones  are  abbreviated.  These  are:  Mr.,  Messrs., 
;.,  Dr.,  Hon.,  Esq. 

lames  of  states,  territories,  and  possessions  of  the  United 
tes,  when  they  follow  the  names  of  towns,  are  not  abbre- 
ed  in  straight  text  matter,  but  the  abbreviations  are  used 
ists  and  bibliographical  matter. 

'he  words  Company  and  Brothers  are  not  abbreviated  in  the 
,  but  are  abbreviated  in  such  technical  matter  as  foot-notes 
bibliographies. 

'he  sign  "  &  "  for  "  and  "  may  be  used  in  firm  names  when 
e  occur  in  foot-notes  and  bibliographies. 
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The  words  Saint  and  Saints  are  abbreviated  before  proper 
names. 

The  symbols  of  measurement  when  following  a  numeral  are 
abbreviated :    i  lb. 

Contractions,  such  as  m'fg  for  manufacturing,  are  not 
followed  by  periods.  The  chemical  symbols  and  the  phrase 
per  cent  are  considered  contractions. 

The  metric  symbols  are  considered  abbreviations  and  arc 
followed  by  periods. 

Use  of  the  Hyphen 

The  use  of  the  hyphen  is  somewhat  puzzling.  In  general, 
people  tend  nowadays  to  use  the  hyphen  as  little  as  possible. 
They  prefer  instead  to  make  one  word  of  two  which,  when 
united,  give  but  one  idea:  workshop,  headquarters,  today, 
tomorrow,  tonight,  standpoint,  anyone,  everyone,  cannot. 

There  are,  however,  many  words  which  are  still  hyphen- 
ated. Some  of  these  have  been  classified;  for  others  there 
seems  to  be  no  general  rule :  good-will,  oMce-holder,  property- 
owner,  wood-turning,  will-power,  man-of-war,  cross-examine, 
dwelling-house. 

If  two  words  are  combined  into  one  adjective  before  (not 
after)  a  noun  they  are  hyphenated:  so-called  hero. 

Half,  quarter,  etc.,  when  combined  with  a  noun,  should 
take  the  hyphen :  half-year,  quarter-page. 

In  spelling  out  fractions  write  two-thirds  with  a  hyphen, 
but  thirty-one  hundredths. 

Such  words  as  Tnce,  lieutenant,  general,  elect  and  ex,  when 
parts  of  titles,  are  connected  with  the  principal  word  by  means 
of  a  hyphen :  ex-President  Taft,  the  Governor-elect. 

If  two  or  more  compotmd  words  occur  together,  having 
one  element  in  common,  this  element  is  frequently  omitted 
from  all  but  the  last  word :  in  French-  and  Spanish-speaking 
countries. 
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The  prefix  non  takes  a  hyphen,  except  in  a  few  words, 
most  of  which  are  very  common :  nonsense,  nondescript;  non- 
essential, non-combatant,  non-unionist. 

Generally  the  following  prefixes  take  no  hyphen: 

ante  infra  re 

anti  inter  semi 

bi  intra  sub 

CO  pre  super 

demi  post  tri 

But  if  followed  by  the  same  letter  as  that  with  which  the 
prefix  ends,  or  by  w  or  y,  the  hyphen  is  used :  pre-empt,  co- 
worker, co-ordinate,  co-operate.  Some  exceptions  are:  ante- 
bellum, post-revolution,  semi-centennial;  combinations  with 
proper  names ;  words  which  might  be  confused  with  the  same 
word  in  another  meaning:  re-creation. 

Quasi,  extra,  and  supra,  ultra,  generally  require  a  hyphen. 

If  self  or  by  is  the  first  element  of  the  compound,  use  the 
h)rphen:  by-law. 

Capitalization 

As  to  the  use  of  capitals,  everybody  knows  the  general 
practice  but  in  the  course  of  one's  writing  doubtful  points  come 
up  now  and  then.  In  this  case,  the  doubtful  points  consider- 
ably outnumber  the  fixed  practices.  All  we  can  attempt  here 
is  to  suggest  the  better  form  for  a  few  of  the  more  common 
situations. 

Titles  of  honor  and  respect,  preceding  the  name,  are  capital- 
ized: Judge  A,  B.  Anderson.  So  are  nicknames  of  par- 
ticular persons,  titles  without  the  name  used  in  direct  address, 
or  in  speaking  of  particular  persons :  "  The  Judge  is  out." 
"  Good  morning,  Judge," 

But  if  the  official  title  of  a  person  is  placed  after  the  name, 
or  if  it  is  preceded  by  the  article  the  and  is  followed  by  the 
name,  it  is  not  capitalized :  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
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Woodrow  Wilson.  Woodrow  Wilson,  president  of  the 
United  States. 

The  names  of  political  parties,  religious  denominations, 
etc.,  are  capitalized. 

Capitalize  the  names  of  governmental  bodies,  and  of  de- 
partments when  the  names  are  specifically  applied :  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Department  of  Justice.  But 
write  with  small  letters  such  general  terms  as:  the  nationai 
assembly,  the  state  legislature,  the  department. 

Other  Forms  which  Require  Capitals 

Ordinal  numerals  are  capitalized  when  used  to  designate 
sessions  of  Congress,  names  of  regiments,  etc.:  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Division. 

Capitalize  generic  terms,  such  as  city,  ocean,  when  they  ac- 
tually form  a  part  of  geographical  names:  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Kansas  City.  When  words  of  this  class  are  added  by  way 
of  description  to  the  specific  name,  but  do  not  really  form  a 
part  of  the  name,  do  not  capitalize  them :  the  city  of  Chicago, 
the  river  Rhine. 

In  resolutions,  capitalize  the  first  word  following  whereas 
and  resolved. 

All  the  principal  words  in  the  titles  of  publications,  and 
their  divisions  into  subjects  of  lectures,  papers,  and  reports, 
are  to  be  capitalized.  In  the  titles  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, the  definite  article  is  now  generally  capitalized,  and 
treated  as  part  of  the  title. 

When  used  in  the  sense  of  electrical  units,  volt,  ampere, 
watt,  etc.,  are  not  capitalized. 

The  second  member  of  a  hyphenated  word  is  not  capital- 
ized.    An  exception  is :  ex-President,  when  used  as  a  title. 

Punctuation  Marks  — "  Pointers  ** 

Punctuation  is  defined  in  Webster's  International  Dictionary 
as  "the  division  of  literary  composition  into  sentences,  and 
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members  of  a  sentence,  by  means  of  points,  so  as  to  make  clear 
the  author's  meaning  by  indicating  the  sentence  structure  to  the 
eye."  The  force  of  this  definition  might  be  clearer  if  we 
should  understand  the  word  "  points  "  in  the  sense  of  "  point- 
ers." How  largely  we  rely  on  these  "  pointers  "  for  the  con- 
veyance of  thought  in  writing  —  even  the  "  simple  "  forms  of 
business  writing  —  we  hardly  realize.  A  page  of  a  letter  or  of 
an  article  from  which  they  are  absent  might  not  be  wholly  unin- 
telligible, but  it  would  be  very  much  harder  to  read.  For 
example,  omitting  the  punctuation  from  a  passage  on  page  553, 
we  have : 

Titles  of  honor  and  respect  preceding  the  name  are  cap- 
italized Judge  A  B  Anderson  so  are  nicknames  of  par- 
ticular persons  titles  without  the  name  used  in  direct  ad- 
dress or  in  speaking  of  particular  persons  the  Judge  is 
out  good  morning  Judge 

But  if  the  official  title  of  an  official  is  placed  after  the 
name  or  if  it  is  preceded  by  the  article  the  and  is  followed 
by  the  name  it  is  not  capitalized  the  president  of  the  United 
States  Woodrow  Wilson  Woodrow  Wilson  president  of  the 
United  States. 

The  theory  of  the  use  of  punctuation  marks  is  at  the  bottom 
very  simple.  The  marks  —  eight  or  nine  altogether  —  fall 
into  two  groups  as  follows: 

1.  Four  of  them,  the  period,  colon,  semicolon,  and  comma 
are  used  to  indicate  length  of  pause  between  successive  ideas  — 
they  might  be  said  to  have  a  quantitative  force : 

(a)  The  period  indicates  the  longest  pause  within  the  para- 

graph. 

(b)  The  colon  indicates  a  shorter  pause  than  the  period. 

(c)  The  semicolon  indicates  a  pause  shorter  than  the  colon. 

(d)  The  comma  indicates  a  slightly  perceptible  pause,  the 

shortest  in  the  paragraph. 

2.  The  four  or  five  others  —  interrogation  point,  exclama- 
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tion  mark,  dash,  and  parenthesis  —  indicate  changes  in  emo- 
tional quality  or  "  atmosphere."  They  might  be  said  to  have 
qualitative  force. 

(a)  The  interrogation  point  is  used  after  a  direct  question. 

(b)  The  exclamation  mark  is  used  to  express  strong  emo- 

tion, doubt,  or  sarcasm,  and  after  interjections. 

(c)  The  dash  shows  an  abrupt  break  in  construction. 

(d)  Parentheses  enclose  a  word,  phrase,  or  sentence  which 

is  inserted  in  or  attached  to  a  sentence  by  way  of 
comment  or  explanation. 

Conflicting  Usage 

The  difficulties  arise  in  the  detail  application  of  the  system. 
Punctuation  marks  have  been  in  use  throughout  the  writing 
and  reading  world  for  many  ages.  Many  customs  have  grown 
up  which  are  imduly  complicated  and  even  inconsistent.  To 
some  extent  also  changes  in  fashion  play  their  part,  as  in  the 
manner  of  pimctuating  the  salutation  of  a  letter.  Fifty  years 
ago  it  was,  on  the  whole,  the  fashion  to  use  many  ptmctuation 
marks :  now  it  is  the  fashion  to  use  no  more  than  necessary. 
When  puzzling  questions  of  usage  come  up,  or  authorities  dis- 
agree, the  best  form  to  follow  is  generally  the  simplest  form. 

We  cannot  here  discuss  the  subject  fully :  we  can  merely  note 
current  usage  with  regard  to  a  few  troublesome  points. 

The  Period 

A  period  is  used  after  abbreviations,  but  not  after  contrac- 
tions. (See  page  552.)  In  technical  matters,  such  as  foot- 
notes and  bibliographies,  abbreviations  may  sometimes  be 
used  without  the  period. 

No  period  is  used  after  Roman  numerals. 

In  case  a  quotation  forms  the  end  of  a  declarative  sentence, 
place  the  period  within  the  quotation  marics :  He  said,  "  We 
will  buy  it." 
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In  case  a  parenthesis  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  declarative  sen- 
tence, place  the  period  outside  the  second  mark  of  parenthesis. 
(Of  course,  if  a  complete  independent  sentence  is  enclosed  in 
marks  of  parenthesis,  the  period  will  occur  before  the  second 
mark  of  parenthesis.) 

The  Question-Mark 

Indirect  questions  are  not  followed  by  an  interrogation 
mark:     "  He  asked  whether  she  was  ill." 

Place  the  question  mark  outside  the  quotation  marks,  except 
when  it  is  a  part  of  the  quotation :  He  asked,  "  Will  you 
buy  it?" 

The  Colon 

The  colon  may  be  used  to  introduce  a  statement,  a  list,  or 
an  excerpt.  More  rarely,  it  is  used  to  separate  two  clauses 
which  are  grammatically  complete,  but  closely  related  in 
thought :  "  This  casts  a  new  light  upon  the  matter:  the  judge 
may  have  had  private  reasons  for  his  decision." 

The  Semicolon 

The  semicolon  is  used  within  a  sentence  to  indicate  a  divi- 
sion somewhat  more  distinct  than  that  marked  off  by  a  comma ; 
it  is  also  used  in  enumerations  to  separate  the  various  items. 
If,  however,  the  items  are  very  short  and  contain  no  commas, 
within  themselves,  it  is  better  to  separate  them  by  commas. 
For  example : 

"These  factors  are  to  be  considered:  purchase 
price,  cost  of  maintenance,  durability." 

"These  factors  are  to  be  considered:  the  price 
you  paid  for  the  article,  when  it  was  new;  the  cost 
of  its  up-keep;  and  the  length  of  time  you  can  use 
it." 
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are  very  long:  "This  will  be  possible  if  you  will  help  and 
if  Smith  does  not  hinder."  But,  "  Sales  can  be  increased  if  an 
author  will  advise  the  publisher  how  a  special  interest  in  his 
book  may  be  aroused,  and  if  he  will  suggest  methods  of  ad- 
vancing their  common  interests." 

If  the  series  consists  of  more  than  two  members  with  con- 
junctions introducing  each  of  them,  the  comma  will  not  be 
necessary,  unless  the  series  is  long,  or  the  members  of  the  series 
are  long.     "  Black  and  blue  and  red  markers  were  used." 

If  a  series  of  more  than  two  members  has  a  conjunction 
only  between  the  last  two,  each  group  of  the  series  is  to  be  set 
off  by  a  comma.     "  Black,  blue,  and  red  markers  were  used." 

If  several  adjectives  precede  a  noun  and  the  last  of  them 
is  more  closely  connected  with  the  noun  than  are  the  others, 
use  this  form :    "  A  handsome,  wealthy  young  man." 

A  Good  Working  Rule 

To  conclude :  you  are  likely  to  have  less  trouble  with  punc- 
tuation the  more  definitely  you  know  just  what  it  is  you  want 
to  say,  and  the  more  fully  you  visualize  your  expected  readers 
and  their  limitations  and  tastes.  For  instance,  as  noted  above 
(page  555)  you  can  produce  effects  of  different  rates  of  speed 
according  as  to  whether  you  separate  a  series  of  thoughts  with 
periods,  with  semicolons,  or  with  commas. 

Similarly,  in  such  passages  as  the  following  you  might  accen- 
tuate or  minimize  the  shift  of  thought  in  accordance  with  the 
use  of  parentheses  or  dashes,  or  merely  commas : 

My  friend  Brown,  an  acquaintance  of  my  childhood,  has 
proposed  this  singular  plan. 

When  set  off  by  commas,  the  words  "  an  acquaintance  of  my 
childhood  "  merely  state  an  additional  fact  about  Brown  and 
are  subordinate  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Commas  minimize 
the  shift  of  thought. 

Consider,  on  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  using  dashes : 
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Strips  of  paper,  three  or  four  times  the  length  of  a  page  of 
this  book,  and  with  a  margin  on  each  side,  on  which  corrections 
may  be  noted.     The  changes  to  be  marked  are : 

1.  Printer's  errors 

2.  Author's  corrections 

The  printer  and  the  publisher  will  each  read  the  proofs 
"against  copy."  That  is,  a  proofreader  makes  corrections 
on  the  printed  sheet,  while  a  copy-holder  reads  the  manuscript 
or  copy  out  loud  to  him.  As  a  rule  there  is  but  one  set  of 
proofs  corrected  for  printer's  errors  by  the  printer.  This  set 
is  called  the  "  marked  "  set.  These  proofs  are  usually  re- 
tained by  the  publisher,  read,  and  corrected  by  the  publisher's 
proofreader.  A  duplicate  set  of  galleys  (with  or  without 
printer's  and  publisher's  corrections)  is  sent  to  the  author  on 
which  he  indicates  any  changes  he  may  deem  necessary  and 
returns  the  galleys  to  the  publisher.  The  author's  corrections 
are  transferred  to  the  "  marked  "  set  held  by  the  publisher, 
which  is  then  returned  to  the  printer  for  correction  and  paging. 

Not  all  publishers  follow  the  same  system,  however.  Some 
publishers  send  the  author  two  sets  of  proof,  the  printer's 
"  marked  "  set  and  a  duplicate  set,  together  with  the  "  copy  " 
with  instructions  to  read,  correct,  and  return  the  '*  marked  " 
set  and  the  "  copy."  The  publisher's  proofreader  then  reads 
this  set  of  proof,  marks  corrections  on  it,  and  returns  it  to  the 
printer  for  paging.  It  is  not  always  necessary  for  authors  to 
see  page  proof  unless  there  have  been  many  corrections  in 
galley  or  tmless  the  author  specially  requests  it. 

The  author  should  center  attention  on  proper  names,  spell- 
ing, niunbers,  correctness  of  quoted  matter,  references,  etc. 

Signs  Used  in  Correcting  Proof 

Here  are  the  signs  used  to  indicate  to  the  printer  the  correc- 
tions to  be  made : 
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S 

*■ 

VA 

flMMMt 

cmth. 
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Mit 


Delete;  take  jMi'out 
Make  a  new  paragraph  here. 
Run  on  without  a  paragraph  here. 
Transpose  lett^ 
Turn  the  revers 
Let  ther^  a  space. 
Take  out  the  l^ter  and  ck>se  up. 
The  ^spacing Vis  bad;  space  evenly. 
Carry  over  to  the  next  line. 
Put  in  the  middle  of  the  line  or  the  page. 
Indent  one  em  (the  space  Occupied  by  a  letter  in  the 

size  of  type), 
r  Move  to  the  left 

M^  to  the  right 
^eyatc. 

LfiJKSr. 

Push -down  spac^lWhich  has  worked  up. 

Insert  lead' 
^to  widen  space  between  lines. 

BiQcen  type  —  correct  it 

Wrong  fo^t  — letter  of  wrong  size  or  style. 

Straighten  crocked  line. 

Strai^ten 

(alignment  at 
side  of  page. 
Restore  of  rttain  words  crossed  out. 


md'^c^  Some  words  in  the  copy^been  omitted  in  t)rpe. 

fi)  •  Query  to  the  author  or  the  editor  f    Is  this 

•     it  should  be? 
Q       A  period  belongs  her^ 
m        A  hyphen  belongs  in  boarding-house. 
^        Insert  an  apostrophe  in  childreifi. 
a^  "9      Inseri'^quotes^erc. 
/7^      Where  you  find  the  mark^insert  a  comma. 
60^       Put  this  passage 
yic^       Put  this  passage 
Zc       Put  this  passage 
/Um,     Put  this  passage 
/tbt      Put  this  passage 
^        Put  this  passage 


passa 
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n  tiuaask  type. 

n  Italic,  type, 
n  bold  face  type. 


List  of  Proofreader's  Marks 
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V  Sample  of  Corrected  Proof 

The  following  paragraph  indicates  how  the  corrections  are 
tiade  in  the  proof-sheet.  Notice  that  each  change  is  indi- 
ated  in  the  margin,  for  that  is  where  the  compositor  looks 
for  corrections.  In  most  cases  it  is  also  necessary  to  make 
some  indication  in  the  text.  Note  the  diagonal  stroke  at  the 
right  of  each  marie  in  the  margin.  This  serves  to  attract  the 
printer's  attention  to  a  small  or  faint  mafk.  It  serves  also 
to  separate  two  corrections  on  the  same  line. 

^  ^Royalties  are  base<Jon^e^eUil  selling  price  of  a  book  and 
the  price  at  which  a  book  is  issued  must  be  d^ided  by 
the  publisher,    '^•t  •?  1?  i<fhnu1d  br 
iZ£l/    '>*^  xxaxn  factors  in  determining  the  price  are-/- 
*^        I.  The  costs  of  material  and  manufacture 

I  2.  Discounts  to  booksellers 

[/  £3.  Advertising 

4.  The  time  it  will  uke  to  reimburse  the  publisher 
%JUaI       ^      for  all  these  outlays. 

I-/  J  1^  publisher  can  afltord  to  look  up  hfs  capital  too  long 

^*W     *"3t^  ^^  "*"*^  ^^  ^'*  P'*^^  high  Plough  ,tpi.  reimburse 
^    himself  in  a  reasonable  time.    The  author  will  gain  in  re-  . 
t/      peipts  from  ifLi  royalties  on  a  high  price  what  he  may'i&i// 

^*l    I  .  ^y^  he^will  IfiSft  in  the  number  of  sales  had  his  book  it$H 
I  beea  issued  at  a  more  popular  price. 

Specimen  Paragraph  of  Corrections 
Proofreader's  ''  Queries  to  Author  " 

In  addition  to  marking  printer's  errors,  the  publisher's 
proofreaders  will  have  queried  such  statements  as  seemed  ob- 
scure, inconsistent,  or  doubtful  to  them.  These  queries  are 
sometimes  written  out  at  length,  sometimes  merely  indicated 
by  a  question  mark.  The  author  ought  to  consider  them  care- 
fully, but  he  should,  of  course,  follow  his  own  judgment. 

Never  erase  such  a  query.  The  publisher's  copy  of  the 
proofs  bears  the  same  mark,  and  the  proofreader  will  look  to 
see  the  author's  decision  as  to  each  item.  If  the  author  dis- 
approves the  query,  to  cross  it  out  is  enough.     If  he  approves 
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changes  must  be  made,  you  will  find  it  worth  while  to  measure 
carefully  and  substitute  as  many  words  —  or  rather  letters 
—  as  you  take  out. 

Revised  Galley  Proof 

Generally  the  author  does  not  receive  a  revised  galley  proof. 
But  if  your  changes  have  been  exceptionally  heavy  in  a  given 
chapter  or  section,  it  may  be  well  to  ask  for  a  "  revise  "  of 
that  part  only.  If  you  have  ordered  a  number  of  transposi- 
tions of  material,  it  is  well  to  see  a  revised  proof,  as  with 
such  work  the  compositors  are  quite  likely  to  make  mistakes. 

Page  Proof 

The  second  proof  that  the  author  may  receive  comes  in  the 
same  long  strips  as  the  galley  proof,  but  it  shows  the  lines  of 
type  divided  off  into  pages.  All  the  corrections  indicated  on 
the  galleys  —  printer's  errors  and  author's  changes  —  have 
been  cnade  before  taking  this  proof.  Accordingly,  the  cor- 
rections to  be  made  in  page  proof  will  be  few. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  make  extensive  changes  in  page 
proof  except  at  great  cost.  If,  for  instance,  you  decide  to 
add  a  paragraph  -of  four  lines  on  the  first  page  of  a  chapter, 
each  succeeding  page  of  the  chapter  will  have  to  be  remade. 
Of  course  if  you  can  take  out  four  lines  near  the  place  where 
you  have  made  the  addition,  this  difficulty  is  avoided. 

A  revised  page  proof  is  seldom  necessary  for  the  author. 
Even  if  the  changes  have  been  numerous  and  are  complicated 
by  transpositions,  you  can  generally  trust  the  publisher's  proof- 
readers to  see  that  your  wishes  are  carried  out  So  when 
you  have  marked  the  last  set  of  page  proof  "  O.  K.  with  cor- 
rections "  your  work  on  the  book  is  finished. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

In  the  writing  of  any  long  article  you  are  bound  to  have 
to  hunt  up  information.  Often  you  want  to  look  over  most 
of  what  has  been  printed  on  your  subject.  In  digging  up 
information  you  may  use  any  of  these  methods: 

1.  You  may  refer  to  something  that  you  have  on  file. 

2.  You  may  use  one  of  the  special  services  for  business  in- 

formation. 

3.  You  may  go  to  articles  in  the  magazines. 

4.  You  may  use  books  on  the  subject. 

5.  You  may  refer  to  general  reference  books,  encyclo- 

pedias, almanacs,  and  year-books. 

6.  You  may  use  other  people. 

Keep  Your  Own  Information  Files 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months  a  good  deal  of  information 
is  bound  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  any  business  man.  At 
the  time  that  he  glances  over  an  article  he  knows  he  may  have 
a  use  for  it  later,  but  he  does  not  know  how  to  save  it,  for 
he  has  no  regular  filing  system  for  such  matter. 

One  executive  ♦  devised  a  simple  system  for  keeping  track 
of  thct  things  he  "  happened  on  "  that  might  be  useful  to  him 
later.  Under  the  glass  on  his  desk  he  kept  a  typewritten  list 
something  like  this : 

I.  Information  on  Production 

1.  Raw  Materials 

2.  Factory  Equipment 

3.  Cost-keeping  Data 
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2.  Information  on  Maintenance 

I.  Office  Forms 

3.  Information  on  Selling 

1.  Organization  of  Territories 

2.  Contact  and  Quota  Plans 

3.  Bonus  and  Compensation  of  Salesmen 

4.  Advertising 

1.  Competitors 

1.  Magazines 

2.  Newspapers 

3.  Trade-papers 

2.  Ideas 

3.  Annual  Report  Data 

4.  New  Uses  for  Products 

5.  Dealer  Co-operation 

In  his  files  were  folders  marked  i,  for  general  information 
on  production,  i.i  for  raw  materials,  1.2  for  factory  equip- 
ment, 4. 1. 1  for  competitors'  advertising  in  magazines,  and 
so  on. 

If  this  executive  found  an  article  worth  keeping  he  marked 
it  for  clipping  and  added  the  file  number.  His  file  clerk  put 
it  into  the  proper  folder.  If  the  article  was  not  to  be  clipped, 
a  card  with  its  title,  the  name  and  the  date  of  the  magazine, 
and  the  file  number,  was  made  out.  If  he  ran  across  a  book 
that  seemed  promising,  he  noted  title,  author,  and  publisher  on 
a  card,  and  added  the  file  number,  with  perhaps  a  word  or 
two  of  comment.  By  this  method  he  had  only  to  send  for 
the  proper  folder  to  get  fairly  up^o-date  information  on  any 
subject  in  which  he  was  interested.  This  method  was  easy 
to  operate  and  only  required  a  little  planning  to  start.  The 
executive  who  used  it  did  not,  of  course,  regard  the  material 
in  his  file  as  exhaustive ;  but  it  was  suggestive  and  more  up-to- 
date  than  library  catalogues. 
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Starting  an  Infonnation  FSe  on  a  Large  Scale 

Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  start  a  file  of  this  sort  on  an 
extended  scale,  is  to  extract  what  you  can  use  from  a  long  list 
of  subject  headings.  Such  a  list  of  subject  headings  for  an 
information  file  has  been  prepared  by  the  Business  Branch 
of  the  Newark  Public  Library,  and  is  published  by  the  H.  W. 
Wilson  Company.  This  list  gives  the  three  thousand  heads 
under  which  the  Business  Branch  in  Newark  files  current 
information.  You  will  not  need  to  use  all  of  it.  But  to 
follow  it  is  perhaps  the  easiest  way  of  getting  a  well  co- 
ordinated set  of  headings. 

Special  Services 

Nowadays  various  organizations  are  celling  —  and  gener- 
ally at  a  rather  high  rate  — "  information  services "  on 
market  conditions  and  other  phases  of  business  knowledge. 
The  advantage  claimed  for  many  of  these  organizations  is 
that  they  study  all  the  possible  sources  of  business  informa- 
tion and  then  select  carefully  just  what  the  reader  needs  to 
know.  The  claim  is  not  always  justified  by  the  facts;  never- 
theless, some  of  these  services  undoubtedly  do  good  work.  If 
you  have  a  regular  need  for  the  very  latest  information  on 
business  topics  it  will  pay  to  investigate  —  thoroughly  —  their 
possibilities. 

If  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  you  have  to  go  beyond  your 
own  files  for  information,  the  regular  services  will  be  a  rather 
expensive  investment.  When  the  occasional  need  comes,  you 
can  sometimes  save  time  and  trouble  by  using  the  research 
service  which  is  now  offered  by  some  of  the  larger  libraries. 
Through  the  library  you  hire  an  expert  research  worker  to 
put  in  a  few  hours  getting  together  material  on  your  subject 
and  perhaps  a  few  hours  more  summarizing  the  available  in- 
formation. 

Another  possibility  that  you  should  consider  before  plung- 
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ing  into  the  catalogues  of  a  general  library  is  that  some  spe- 
cial library  may  have  just  what  you  want,  indexed  in  more 
convenient  form.  Not  many  cities  have  as  yet  followed  the 
example  of  Newark  and  Minneapolis  in  establishing  business 
branches  of  the  public  library.  But  a  great  number  of  the 
larger  business  houses  now  have  private  libraries  in  charge  of 
skilled  librarians.  These  gather  a  large  amount  of  live  busi- 
ness information.  In  most  cases,  you  can  secure  access  to 
such  a  library  for  the  asking. 

The  Public  Library 

If  your  own  files  and  such  special  sources  as  you  can  reach 
do  not  supply  your  needs  entirely,  you  should  next  resort  to  the 
public  library.  Ask  the  librarians  to  help  you.  Even  if  you 
"  know  the  ropes,"  they  may  save  you  time  or  supply  a  new 
idea. 

The  library  will  have  — 

1.  Periodicals  and  an  index  to  them 

2.  Books  and  a  catalogue  of  them 

3.  Special  reference  works 

Use  Your  Imagination 

When  you  are  looking  through  the  various  catalogues  and 
indexes,  keep  your  perspective.  The  subject  on  which  you 
want  information  may  be  a  very  narrow  and  limited  one. 
Get  away  from  your  own  standpoint  for  a  moment,  and  try 
to  place  your  particular  topic  in  line  with  other  subjects.  See 
its  position  in  the  broader  field  of  business  knowledge. 

A  man  who  wanted  some  information  on  the  amortization 
of  bonds  looked  merely  under  the  heads  of  *'  amortization  " 
and  "  bonds."  He  could  rtot  find  the  facts  he  needed.  When 
it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  was  looking  for  information 
on  a  financial  topic,  he  soon  found  what  he  wanted  in  a  book 
on  business  finance.     No  general  index  breaks  up  a  subject  into 
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its  smallest  parts.  You  will  save  time  if  you  ask  yourself,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  search,  under  what  heads  this  informadoD 
might  be  found. 

Indexes  to  Magazines 

To  find  out  what  has  appeared  in  the  magazines  on  a  given 
subject,  get  the  librarian  to  show  you  — 

1.  The  Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature 

2.  The  Public  Affairs  Information  Service 

3.  The  Industrial  Arts  Index 

4.  The  New  York  Times  Index 

5.  The  Business  Digest  or  Current  Business  Cyclopedia 

The  Readers'  Guide 

The  arrangement  of  the  "  Readers'  Guide  "  is  typical  of 
these  works.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  up  the  subject  you 
have  in  mind  under  what  seems  the  most  representative  word, 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  list  of  articles.  If  3rou  find  no 
entry  in  the  "  Guide  "  under  the  keyword  to  which  you  have 
referred,  try  others  that  might  have  been  used.  The  title 
and  author  of  the  article  are  given,  as  well  as  the  name,  date, 
and  page  number  of  the  magazine.  Make  a  list  of  the  articles 
you  want  to  consult.  Be  careful  to  copy  the  reference  to  each 
one  accurately.  Then  have  the  librarian  bring  you  the  maga- 
zines. It  is  not  likely  that  every  one  of  the  magazines  in- 
dexed in  the  "  Readers'  Guide  "  will  be  in  the  library  you  con- 
sult, but  most  of  the  common  ones  will  be  there. 

The  names  of  the  various  indexes  show  what  sort  of  maga- 
zines they  cover,  and  for  what  kind  of  subject  heads  they 
try  to  supply  information.  The  '*  Readers'  Guide  "  is  an  in- 
dex to  general  periodicals.  Accordingly,  its  references  on  any 
subject  will  be,  not  to  highly  technical  articles,  but  to  the  kind 
of  discussions  found  in  magazines  for  the  general  reader. 
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-^      Here  is  a  representative  list  of  ten  of  the  hundred  maga- 
■^  zines  indexed  in  the  **  Guide  " : 

American  Magazine 

Atlantic  Monthly 

Current  History  Magazine  of  The  New  York  Times 
^  Current  Opinion 

Everybody's  Magazine 

Industrial  Arts  Magazine 
«,  Review  of  Reviews 

Scientific  American 

System 

World's  Work 

Entries  in  the  ''  Readers'  Guide  " 

You  can  get  an  idea  of  the  way  a  column  of  the  "  Guide  " 
looks  from  these  extracts  from  three  different  places  in  the 
volimie  for  September,  19 19.  This  number  included  all  pre- 
vious months  of  the  year. 

Accounting 

National  accounts:  their  bearing  on  public  economy  and 
efficiency.    J.  Keane.  19th  Cent  85:836-44  Ap  '19. 
See  also  Cost  accounting;  Records   (in  business  and 
industry) 

Cost  Accounting 

Cost  accounting  and  labor.    P.  Morse. 
Forum  62 :  60-6.    July  '19 

Cost    accounting   to    aid    production.    G.    C.    Harrison. 

diags.    Ind.    Management    56:273-82,    391-8,    456-63, 

57:49-SS»  i3i-9»  218-24,  314-18,  400-4,  483-7    O  '18- 

Je  '19 
Cost  figures  as  an  index  of  efficiency.    D.  T.  Famham. 

Ind.  Management    57:232-3    Mr  '19 

Records  (in  Business  and  Industry) 

Easy  test  of  business  policies.    £.  R.  Miher,  il.    System 

36:416-18    S '19 
Help  from  written  records.    Musician    24:10-11  Ja  '19 
Making    men    like    their    jobs.    R.    B.    Wolf.    System 

35 :  222-6    F  *i9 
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You  would  interpret  this  last  entry  as  giving  the  following 
information:  An  article  which  has  some  bearing  on  the  use 
of  records  in  business  and  industry,  and  which  has  the  title 
"Making  Men  Like  Their  Jobs  "  was  written  by  R.  B.  Wolf; 
it  appeared  in  Volume  XXXV  of  System,  and  covered  pages 
222-226  in  the  number  for  February,  19 19. 

''  Cumulating  "  the  Monthly  Indexes 

The  "  Readers'  Guide "  comes  out  monthly,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  look  through  the  monthly  issues  for  each  of  the  last 
six  months  if  you  want  to  cover  that  period  of  time.  Every 
third  month  the  index  includes  all  the  items  that  have  been 
listed  in  preceding  issues  for  that  year.  This  means  that  the 
December  number  is  the  complete  issue  for  the  year.  At 
most,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  look  up  three  issues  only,  to  be 
completely  up-to-date.  For  instance,  just  before  the  annual 
number  appears,  you  might  have  to  look  at  the  September 
number  covering  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  the 
numbers  for  October  acid  November. 

The  process  of  including  items  of  preceding  months  in  the 
same  list  as  more  recent  ones,  is  called  **  cumulating  the  in- 
dex." 

If  you  wanted  to  look  up  articles  more  than  a  year  old, 
you  could  refer  to  the  annual  volumes  of  past  years.  Every 
four  or  five  years  these  volumes  are  brought  together  into 
one  alphabet.  Thus  the  years  1915-1918  are  now  included  in 
a  single  volume. 

The  *'  Public  Affairs  Information  Service  " 

The  "  Public  Affairs  Information  Service  "  is  an  index  to 
almost  a  thousand  magazines,  pamphlets  and  reports.  The 
make-up  of  this  index  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  "  Readers* 
Guide."  Its  slant,  however,  is  social  and  political,  but  like 
the  "  Readers'  Guide  *'  it  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
business  information. 
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The  following  gives  some  idea  of  the  periodicals  covered  in 
the  "  Public  Affairs  "  index : 

Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science 

American  Bankers  Association  Journal 

American  Economic  Review 

Americanization  (a  publication  of  the  United  States  Bureau 

of  Education) 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (La  Crosse,  Wis.) 
Labor  Market  Bulletin 
Manufacturers'  Record 
Municipal  Research 

Real  Estate  Record  and  Builders'  Guide 
World's  Markets 

An  Index  to  Industrial  Magazines 

The  "  Industrial  Arts  Index  "  is  useful  chiefly  to  technical 
men,  but,  like  the  "  Public  Affairs  Information  Service,"  it 
has  a  good  treatment  of  the  labor  situation  and  some  other 
general  industrial  topics.  Its  make-up,  too,  is  like  that  of  the 
"  Readers'  Guide/' 

These  are  some  of  the  ninety  magazines  in  the  "  Industrial 

Arts  Index  " : 

American  Architect 

American  Chemical  Society  Journal 

American  Machinist 

Automotive  Industries 

Industrial  Management 

Locomotive 

Power 

Railway  Age 

Textile  World 

A  Newspaper  Index 

The  New  York  Times  has  since  1913  published  an  index 
of  the  names  and  events  recorded  in  its  pages.  This  comes 
out  four  times  a  year.  It  will  be  less  generally  useful  than 
other  indexes,  but  will  be  handy  if,  for  example,  you  want 
to  look  up  a  recent  speech  by  a  prominent  man  or  the  exact 
date  of  a  certain  event. 
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Here  are  parts  of  the  entries  in  the  "vohnat  ftjr  At  stax£- 
quarter  of  1919  under  two  prominent  names : 


(Sec).  FmUB  Kaifht 

Addresses  —  speaks  at  anmial  dinner  of  Amer.  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Assoc,  Ap  2$,  15:1;  addresses  gradnatbis 
class  of  Xordi  Carolina  Unir,  Je  19,  8 : 2 

Land  Rrrlamafioo  —  Ed  00  his  proposals  for  pntdnf^  sol- 
diers on  redaimed  land  on  conimiinity  plan,  Ap  26, 14: 4; 
plan  explained.  My  25,  IV,  11:3;  explains  project  be- 
fore Hoose  Public  Lands  Com. 

Qmrj,  EOwrt  Henry  —  says  U.  S.  Steel  Corp.  is  adher- 
ing to  Industrial  Bd  prices,  Ap  17,  15:4;  gives  reason 
for  opposition  for  immediate  independence  of  Phili[^iine 
Is.  in  address  at  luncheon  given  by  Merchants'  Assoc 
at  Biltmore  Hotel  for  Philippine  Mission  to  U.  S,  Ap 
18,  12 : 8;  discusses  policies  of  U.  S.  Steel  Corp.  at  annual 
meeting,  Ap  22,  22: 4;  statement  on  steel  prices  and  cost 
of  production.  My  %  7:1;  sees  great  pro^ierity  ahead. 
My  24,  15:3 

The  Business  Digest 

None  of  these  indexes  bears  as  directly  on  business  as  Ac 
''  Business  EKgest,"  but  in  completeness  and  accuracy  the 
latter  is  not  equal  to  those  already  mendcHied.  The  weeUj 
numbers  (published  as  part  of  The  Investment  Weekly)  arc 
brief  and  casual.  The  semiannual  cumulations  do  not  appear 
as  promptly  as  might  be  desired. 

The  "  Digest '*  indexes  articles  in  most  of  the  important 
business  magazines,  and  also  business  articles  in  the  general 
magazines.  It  summarizes  briefly  each  article  that  it  lists. 
This,  of  course,  saves  the  user  a  good  deal  of  time :  he  need 
not  send  for  useless  articles. 

The  "  Current  Business  Cyclopedia,"  which  is  a  secondary 
title  used  by  the  ctunulated  vdumes  of  the  "  Business  Digest," 
indexes  and  abstracts  articles  in  about  sixty-five  magaanes. 
These  are  some  of  the  titles: 
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Advertising  and  Selling 

American  Exporter 

Annalist 

Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men 

Federal  Reserve  Bulletin 

Labor  Review 

Printers'  Ink 

Railway  Age  Gazette 

System 

Wall  Street  Journal 

If,  for  instance,  you  look  in  the  last  1918  volume  of  the 
"  Business  Digest "  under  "  Advertising,"  you  will  find  a  lay- 
out something  like  this : 

Advertising 

See  also  (a  long  list  of  other  topics  to  refer  to) 

[Co-ordinating  Problems  &  Media.  By  Jesse  H.  Neal. 
Advertising  News    June  15,  '18  p.  18.    2000  words] 

A  two-hundred  word  summary  of  the  article  just  cited. 

[Changes  in  the  Buying  Habits  of  the  Consumer  in  War- 
Time.  By  Truman  A.  De  Weese.  Printers'  Ink  July 
II  '18  p.  48.    1700  words] 

A  four-hundred  word  summary. 

Five  more  articles  of  this  sort,  then  a  few  under  each  of 
the  following  heads: 

Argentina 
Canada 
Great  Britain 
United  States 

Then  more  abstracts  under  various  heads,  of  which  these  are 
the  first: 

Atrcounting,  Treatment  of 
Advertising  of 
Agents  and  Agencies 
Appropriations 
As  an  Investment 
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By  Mail 

By  Mail  —  Securing  Lists 

Campaigns 

Color  in 

A  Selected  List  of  Books  on  Business 

If  your  search  for  information  is  to  include  books,  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  look  at  a  volume  called  "  Sixteen  Hun- 
dred Business  Books."  This  is  edited  by  the  Business  Branch 
of  the  Newark  Public  Library,  and  is  published  by  the  H.  W. 
Wilson  Company.  It  contains,  under  each  subject,  a  list  of 
those  books  which  the  librarians  have  found  to  be  most  useful 
to  the  business  man.  Because  of  the  care  with  which  this  list 
is  selected,  it  is  a  reliable  guide,  but  of  course  you  must  take 
into  consideration  the  date  of  publication. 

The  Library  Card  Catalogue  of  Books 

To  be  sure  that  you  have  seen  the  titles  of  the  most  recent 
books  on  your  subject,  you  should  go  first  to  the  card  cata- 
logue of  the  library,  and  next  to  the  catalogue  of  books  in 
print. 

Most  libraries  card-catalogue  their  books  in  three  ways: 

1.  By  author 

2.  By  title 

3.  By  subject  (perhaps  several) 

This  system  enables  you  to  find  a  book  easily  if  you  re- 
member either  author  or  title.  And  if  you  want  a  list  of 
all  the  books  in  the  library  on  the  subject,  the  subject  entry 
will  give  it.  Here,  again,  remember  that  the  list  may  be 
grouped  under  some  other  word  than  the  one  that  first  occurs 
to  you.  If  you  fail  to  find  anything  at  all,  ask  the  librarian 
for  help. 

A  Comprehensive  Catalogue  of  Books 

Most  local  libraries,  however,  are  far  from  complete  or  up- 
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to-date,  especially  in  the  field  of  business  books.  Therefore 
it  will  pay  you  to  get  a  more  complete  list  of  books  in  print. 
Then  you  will  be  able  to  buy  a  book,  the  title  and  description 
of  which  are  promising,  if  the  library  does  not  have  it. 

Comprehensive  lists  are  found  in  the  "  United  States  Cata- 
logue." The  first  great  volume  of  this  catalogue  covers  books 
published  before  1912,  and  will  seldom  be  referred  to.  But 
the  "  Supplement  to  the  United  States  Catalogue,"  covering 
1912  to  191 7,  inclusive,  is  still  worth  while.  A  separate 
voltune  is  published  covering  19 18  and  the  first  five  months  of 
1 919.  Thereafter  a  month  by  month  index  is  provided  called 
the  "  Cumulative  Book  Index."  The  number  for  each  month 
covers  books  published  up  to  the  first  of  the  month.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  to  look  at  the  volume  for  each  month, 
since  the  index  is  frequently  cumulated.  The  volume  for 
September,  19 19,  for  example,  covers  books  published  from 
June  I  to  September  i,  191 9. 

How  to  Use  the  Book  Index 

Here  is  the  list  of  books  on  employment  management  in  the 
November,  1919,  issue  of  the  "  Cimiulative  Book  Index  " : 

Emplosrment  Management 

Bassett,  W:  R.    When  the  workmen  help  you  manage. 
$2    '19    Century 

Bloomfield,   D.,  comp.    Selected  articles  on  employment 
management    $1^0    '19    Wilson,  H.  W. 

Bloomfield,  M.    Management  and  men.    $3.50    '19    Cen- 
tury 

loteyko,  J.    Science  of  labour  and  its  organization.    $1.60 
'19    Dutton 

Link,  H:  C.    Employment  p^chology.    $2.50    '19    Mac- 
millan 

Bibliography 

Russell   Sage   foundation,   New  York.    Library.    Indus- 
trial Relations,    pa,  '19    Russell  Sage  foundation 
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General  Works  of  Reference 

The  indexes  to  magazines  and  books  are  useful  chiefly 
when  you  want  to  look  over  all  that  has  been  printed  on  your 
subject.  When  you  are  looking  for  a  definite  fact  you  will 
more  probably  have  to  turn  to  general  works  of  reference. 
These  works  may  be : 

1.  Biographical 

2.  Statistical 

3.  General 

Biographical  Information 

Brief  biographical  data  about  living  persons  are  found  in 
"Who's  Who"  and  in  "Who's  Who  in  America."  The 
former  is  revised  annually  and  contains  information  about 
Englishmen  chiefly,  though  some  Americans  are  included. 
"Who's  Who  in  America"  has  the  same  general  style,  but 
is  revised  every  two  years  only.  The  aim  of  both  these  books 
is  to  give  brief  biographical  data  about  living  persons  who 
have  attained  any  degree  of  prominence. 

The  way  in  which  the  American  "  Who's  Who  "  presents  in- 
formation may  be  seen  from  this  example  from  the  voliune  for 
1918-1919: 

Vanderlip^  Frank  Arthur,  banker; 

banker ;  b.  at  Aurora,  111.,  Nov.  17,  1869 ;  student  at  U.  of 
111.  and  U.  of  Chicago ;  m.  Narcissa  Cox,  of  Chicago,  1903. 
Reporter  1889,  later  financial  editor,  Chicago  Tribune; 
asso.  editor.  Economist,  Chicago,  1894-7;  pvt.  sec.  to  Sec. 
of  the  Treasury  Lyman  Judson  Gage,  Mr.  4-June  i,  1897; 
asst.  sec.  of  the  Treasury,  1897-1901;  v.p.,  1901-9,  pres. 
since  Jan.,  1909,  Nat.  City  Bank,  New  York;  directorships, 
etc. 

Clubs:     Author:     

Home:     Office:     

If  you  want  to  find  the  facts  about  people  prominent  in  the 
past,  the  best  American  work  is  Appleton's  extensive  "  Cydo- 
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pedia  of  American  Biography/'  This  covers  some  eight 
volumes,  including  supplements  to  keep  it  up-to-date.  The 
"  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names  "  is  a  handier  single  volume. 
Its  aim  is  to  give  information  about  any  name  —  whether  of 
a  person,  a  place,  or  a  race.  These  two  works  can  be  found 
in  most  libraries. 

English  biographies  are  found  in  the  *'  Dictionary  of  Na- 
tional Biography."  This  is  so  large  that  two  volumes  of 
"  Index  and  Epitome ''  are  published.  In  these  two  volumes 
are  given  condensed  accounts  of  each  person,  with  a  reference 
to  the  volume  and  page  where  ^e  longer  account  is  found. 

Of  course  the  general  encyclopedias  which  will  be  men- 
tioned presently  include  a  good  deal  of  biographical  data. 

« 

Statistics 

Statistical  information  is  found  in  — 

The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States 
The  Abstract  of  the  United  States  Census 
The  New  International  Year  Book 
The  World  Almanac 

"  The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  "  is  probably 
the  most  concrete  summary  of  figures  relating  to  the  United 
States,  and  is  published  annually  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. It  gives  figures  as  to  area,  population,  occupations, 
wages,  etc.  It  includes  commercial  and  financial  statistics 
for  the  whole  world. 

"  The  Abstract  of  the  United  States  Census  "  gives  in  one 
volume  the  principal  figures  on  population,  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  mining.  It  does  not  include  statistics  as  to 
occupations.  "  The  Abstract "  is  published  in  a  separate  edi- 
tion for  each  state,  and  includes  a  supplement  of  local  statistics 
for  that  state. 

The  "  World  Almanac  "  is  published  each  year  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  contains  all  sorts  of  recent  statistics  and  condensed 
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information.  The  index  is  generally  hidden  away  in  the  ad- 
vertising at  the  front  of  the  book.  The  World  is  not  the 
only  newspaper  to  issue  an  almanac  Sometimes  the  local 
almanac  will  better  serve  your  purpose. 

Some  states  also  publish  good  statistics,  notably  Massa- 
chusetts, and,  to  a  smaller  extent.  New  Yoric  In  general 
however,  state  statistics  are  to  be  taken  with  the  proveririal 
grain  of  salt,  tmless  an  expert  statistical  worker  recommends 
them. 

The  federal  government  publishes  annually  a  large  mm- 
ber  of  pamphlets.  Sometimes  these  present  just  the  informa- 
tion you  want  and  give  it  in  the  f orni  you  want.  The  only 
way  to  keep  track  of  the  volimiinous  government  literature  is 
to  consult  the  monthly  catalogue  of  publications  -— "  Catalogue 
of  United  States  Public  Documents  " —  which  is  issued  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Documents  at  Washington. 

General  Information 

General  information  of  all  kinds  is  found  in  the  encydo- 
pedias  and  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  almanacs.  The  almanac, 
of  course,  is  useful  for  current  information.  Encyclopedias, 
just  because  they  are  so  comprehensive,  are  not  so  likely  to 
give  the  most  recent  information. 

"  The  New  International  Encyclopedia  "  is  probably  the  best 
American  work.  Among  English  encyclopedias  one  thinks 
only  of  the  "  Britannica."  The  bibliographical  references  in 
both  these  encyclopedias  are  useful  for  following  up  a  topic 

One  method  x>f  keeping  the  encyclopedias  up-to-date  is 
the  issuing  of  year-books.  These  ar^  annual  simunaries  of 
important  political  and  economic  events  —  short  general  his- 
tories, as  it  were,  of  the  world's  progress.  Naturally,  sudi 
year-books  will  have  some  statistical  information.  The  "  New 
International  Year  Book  "  includes  also  a  few  biographies  of 
prominent  persons. 
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Your  Friends  are  Sources  of  Information 

Your  friends  and  business  acquaintances  —  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  same  phases  of  business  —  are  good  indexes 
to  information.  What  you  have  missed  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject  they  may  have  seen.  What  is  not  yet  down  in  any 
article  may  be  common  knowledge  to  some  of  them.  So  you 
can  use  them  in  two  ways  — 

1.  To  tell  you  where  to  get  facts 

2.  To  give  you  information  directly 

Do  not  hesitate  to  let  them  know  the  sort  of  thing  for  which 
you  are  on  the  lookout.  Business  facts  are  coming  more 
and  more  to  be  written  down,  but,  just  because  business  is 
alive,  it  is  constantly  chan^ng.  The  printing-press  cannot 
keep  up  with  it.  So  you  must  not  rely  too  much  on  what  is 
in  print.  Make  your  knowledge  alive  and  up-to-date  by 
keeping  in  touch  with  other  men. 

Controlling  the  Sources  of  Information 

Once  you  have  discovered  the  article  or  the  book  that  con- 
tains the  information  you  want,  the  problem  is : 

1.  How  to  find  the  information 

2.  How  to  record  it 

3.  How  to  keep  track  of  the  sources  you  have  investigated 

Before  you  begin  to  read  a  book  use  the  table  of  contents 
and  the  index.  They  may  help  you  to  turn  to  the  one  section 
you  want.  They  will  give  you  a  better  general  idea  of  what 
the  book  is  like  than  the  title  alone.  If  you  are  consulting  a 
magazine  article,  look  over  the  introductory  paragraphs  and 
the  sideheads.  It  always  pays  to  read  a  little  here  and 
there  even  if  the  article  looks  unpromising. 

Reading  with  a  Purpose 

Get  the  habit  of  reading  down  the  center  of  a  page.    When 
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you  know  just  what  you  want,  but  have  to  look  over  sevcnl 
chapters,  perhaps,  before  you  find  it,  it  helps  especially  to  be 
able  to  take  in  a  whole  page  at  a  glance.  That  requires  doser 
concentration  than  word-by-word  reading.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage that  you  have  to  fix  your  mind  on  ideas  instead  of  on 
a  succession  of  words.  Of  course,  it  is  unwise  to  read  a  ocw 
book  in  this  rapid  fashion  without  first  looking  over  soioe 
pages  here  and  there  more  slowly.  Get  the  idea  of  what 
to  expect  before  you  begin  merely  to  scan  each  page. 

Do  not  let  the  fact  that  you  are  looking  for  just  one  thing 
stand  in  the  way  of  getting  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
book  or  article.  While  you  are  at  it  make  sure  that  you  do 
not  lose  any  other  point.  Ask  yourself,  what  else  is  this  good 
for?  Look  over  your  outline  to  discover  other  points  on 
which  you  could  use  information. 

When  Your  Object  is  not  so  Clear 

If  you  are  looking  over  a  niunber  of  books  or  articles  that 
bear  on  your  subject,  just  to  see  if  anything  turns  up,  yoti 
have  to  keep  wide  awake  to  make  sure  that  nothing  escapes 
you.  Try  to  get  the  whole  course  of  your  thought  in  mind 
before  reading.  Then  any  idea  that  has  a  bearing  is  more 
likely  to  be  noticed.  As  far  as  possible,  avoid  aimless  read- 
ing. Ask  yourself  questions.  Sometimes  you  can  make  a 
list  of  questions  that  no  article  or  book  seems  really  to  cover. 
Keep  these  in  mind  while  doing  your  general  reading. 

Taking  Notes 

The  most  important  thing  to  remember  in  taking  notes  is 
that  the  book  you  are  reading  is  not  the  unit.  Your  work  is 
the  unit.  In  a  single  chapter  of  a  book  you  may  find  facts 
for  all  the  items  of  your  outline.  Get  the  knack  of  break- 
ing up  the  notes  you  make  of  your  reading  into  dumks  that 
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fit  the  special  scheme  of  your  writing.  Keep  your  point  of 
view  as  you  read;  you  must  understand  that  of  the  other 
man,  but  not  let  it  control  your  own.  Even  though  all  the 
information  xromes  from  the  same  source,  the  ideas  may  have 
no  close  connection  for  your  purpose.  It  may  take  a  little 
more  time  to  classify  material  as  you  go,  but  it  will  save  time 
in  the  end. 

Put  each  idea  on  a  separate  page.  Be  careful  to  write  out 
complete  sentences.  Otherwise  you  will  find  your  notes  mean- 
ingless after  a  while.  Label  each  note  —  put  a  heading  on 
it.  Try  to  have  the  headings  use  the  terms  of  the  outline. 
If  they  do,  you  will  be  able  to  keep  your  material  in  order 
more  easily. 

In  spite  of  all  attempts  to  classify  as  you  go,  you  are  bound 
to  find  some  passages  that  cannot  be  classified  but  nevertheless 
are  worth  while.  Perhaps  they  suggest  a  point  of  view,  per- 
haps they  bear  on  the  whole  subject.  How  much  of  such 
material  to  note  down  is  a  matter  of  judgment  The  more 
time  you  propose  to  give  to  a  subject,  the  more  it  pays  to 
accumulate  material. 

Quotation  or  Summary 

Another  question  of  judgment  is  whether  to  quote  a  passage 
at  length  or  to  make  a  briefer  abstract  of  it  in  your  own 
words.  This  depends  largely  on  circumstances,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter to  lean  towards  quotation.  Of  course,  your  own  writing 
should  not  be  full  of  quotations,  but  your  notes  are  second- 
hand unless  you  quote  the  exact  words.  Sometimes  it  is  pos- 
sible to  combine  the  two  methods  —  work  a  quotation  or  two 
into  the  summary.  Often  an  author  summarizes  his  conclu- 
sion at  the  end  of  a  section  or  of  a  chapter;  then  you  can  sim- 
ply quote  his  abstract. 

Whether  you  quote  or  summarize  there  are  always  two 
precautions  to  take: 
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1.  Make  sure  you  understand  the  author 

2.  Make  sure  that  you  have  noted  —  completely  and  ac- 

curately —  the  source  of  what  you  have  written. 

The  chief  reason  for  preferring  quotation  to  abstract  is 
that  there  is  less  danger  of  misrepresenting  the  original.  A 
hasty  abstract  is  likely  to  change  the  proportions  of  the  orig- 
inal. A  quotation,  when  taken  out  of  its  setting,  may  have  a 
very  different  meaning. 

In  the  course  of  revising  a  careful  piece  of  work,  you  may 
want  to  get  a  longer  quotation  than  you  already  have,  or  you 
may  just  want  to  verify  your  quotation.  You  may  find  your- 
self helpless  unless  you  have  carefully  attached  the  volimie  and 
page  numbers  of  the  magazine,  the  author's  name  and  the 
title.  If  it  is  a  book,  you  should  note  the  title,  author,  and 
page  for  each  quotation.  If  you  use  a  library  book  it  is  wise 
to  add  the  library  number. 

Keeping  Track  of  What  You  Have  Read 

If  you  are  looking  over  a  long  list  of  articles,  of  course 
keep  a  careful  record  of  what  you  have  read.  If  you  do  not, 
some  turn  of  the  investigation  may  lead  you  to  do  double  work. 
The  simplest  way  is  to  list  the  magazines,  with  volume  and 
page  numbers,  on  one  sheet.  Books  may  be  listed  on  another 
sheet  in  alphabetical  order  of  authors.  After  you  have  read 
an  article  or  a  book,  draw  a  light  line  through  the  entry.  A 
list  is  generally  better  than  a  system  of  cards,  unless,  of  course, 
the  work  undertaken  is  very  long,  as  it  might  be  if  you  were 
writing  a  book.  You  can  refer  to  a  list  much  more  readily 
than  to  cards. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  VOLUME  I 

Part  I  —  The  Real  Problem 
Part  II  —  The  Machinery 

The  numberless  works  on  the  technique  of  enunciation,  pro- 
nunciation, and  voice-production  are  planned  chiefly  for  the 
specialist  or  for  young  students  in  schools.  The  man  of 
affairs  who  wishes  to  look  further  into  the  subject  will  find 
the  following  useful. 

Curry,  S.  S.    Hints  on  the  Voice  in  Giving  Commands.    Boston, 
School  of  Expression,  1918.    32  pp. 

A  plain  and  concise  little  essay  on  the  use  of  the  speaking 
voice,  prepared  for  use  in  the  army  training  camps,  by  the  fore- 
most American  teacher  of  the  subject.  Applies  to  the  use  of 
the  voice  in  all  talk. 

Curry,  S.  S.    Mind  and  Voice,  Principles  and  Methods  in  Vocal 
Training.     Boston,  School  of  Expression,  1910.    456  pp. 

A  thorough  and  suggestive  discussion.  A  book  to  be  studied 
with  profit  by  any  man  who  desires  to  improve  hia  speech. 

Krapp,  G.  P.    Pronunciation  of  Standard  English  in  America.    New 
York  and  London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1918.    235  pp. 

A  helpful  book,  not  dogmatic  but  descriptive.  Gives  the  varie- 
ties of  pronunciation  used  by  careful  speakers  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  extended  illustrations  in  phonetic 
form  give  the  reader  a  definite  basis  of  comparison  of  the  speech 
of  New  England,  New  York,  the  South,  the  West,  etc. 

Lewis,    C.    L.    Handbook    of    American    Speech.    Chicago,    Scott, 
Foresman  &  Co.,  191 6.    240  pp. 

For  college  and  school.  Brief  treatment  of  the  general  sub- 
ject with  emphasis  on  public  speaking;  sensible  and  convenient. 
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Lounsbury,   T.   R.    Standard   of   Pronunciation    in    English.    New 
York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1904.    284  pp. 
Full  of  suggestions.    Useful  to  compare  with  Krapp. 

Mott,  F.  W.  The  Brain  and  the  Voice  in  Speech  and  Song.  New 
York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1910.    112  pp. 

Concise  descriptions,  in  plain  terms,  of  the  organs  of  speech 
and  how  they  work.  For  a  popular  book  the  pictures  and  dia- 
grams are  unusually  detailed  and  accurate. 

Myer,  E.  J.  The  Vocal  Instructor.  Philadelphia,  Theodore  Pressor, 
1918.    62  pp. 

A  varied  but  simple  series  of  voice  exercises,  by  one  of  the 
leading  American  teachers  of  singing. 

Phyfe,  W.  H.  P.  Eighteen  Thousand  Words  Often  Mispronounced. 
New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1915.    774  pp. 

Rippmann,  Walter.    Sounds  of  Spoken  English.    New  York,  E,  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  1917.    232  pp. 
Brief    and    authoritative    statement    of    phonetic    principles. 

Vizetelly,  F.  H.  Desk-Book  of  Twenty-Five  Thousand  Words  Fre- 
quently Mispronounced.  New  York,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Ca, 
1917.    906  pp. 

Part  III  —  Language 

Books  on  language  designed  for  the  general  reader  have  not 
yet  discriminated  very  satisfactorily  between  the  rules  for 
spoken  language  and  those  for  written  language.  See  the 
general  list  under  Volume  II,  Part  I. 

Part  IV  —  Business  Interviews 

There  are  thousands  of  books  on  public  speaking  but  hardly 
one  on  the  conversational  talking  required  every  day  of  the 
man  of  affairs.  Valuable  leads  may  be  found,  however,  in 
some  of  the  books  on  salesmanship,  management,  newspaper 
interviewing,  etc.,  such  as  the  following: 

Allen,  C.  R  Instructor,  the  Man  and  the  Job.  Philadelphia,  J.  B. 
Lippincoit  Co.,  1919.    373  pp. 
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The  author  was  superintendent  of  instructor  training  for  the 
U.  S.  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  While  the  book  gives  little 
explicit  discussion  of  speech,  a  valuable  foundation  is  furnished 
by  the  analysis  of  relations  between  supervisors  and  subordi- 
nates in  industrial  plants,  and  of  methods  of  instruction  and 
stimulus. 

Kleiser,  Grenville.    Talks  on  Talking.    New  York,  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Co.,  19 16.     156  pp. 

A  little  book  well  worth  studying  because  of  the  excerpts  from 
many  sources  which  it  brings  together  in  its  later  pages. 

Marcosson,  I.  F.    Adventures  in  Interviewing.    New  York,  John 
Lane  Co.,  1919.    314  pp. 

Narratives  by  an  expert  newspaper  man  of  conversations  with 
persons  of  prominence.  Much  explicit  analysis  and  comment 
which  may  be  utilized  by  the  man  who  has  interviewing  to  do  for 
business  purposes. 

Wellman,  F.  L.    The  Art  of  Cross-Examination.    New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1904. 

Interesting  and  valuable  discussion  of  legal  "interviews"  in 
respect  to  lawyers'  methods  of  dealing  with  witnesses.  Illus- 
trated by  means  of  extracts  from  noted  cases. 

Whitehead,  Harold.    Principles  of  Salesmanship.    New  York,  Ron- 
ald Press  Co.,  1918.    389  pp. 

In  connection  with  a  full  and  illuminating  discussion  of  the 
salesman's  technique  and  training,  this  book  gives  many  sugges- 
tive comments  on  sales  talk.  Much  can  be  leamed*f  rom  the  illus- 
trative sales  dialogues,  with  detailed  analysis  of  the  procedure. 

Part  V  —  Business  Addresses 

Many  of  the  books  on  public  speaking  apply  only  indirectly 
to  the  conditions  of  business  addresses.  The  following  stand- 
ard works  have  been  selected  largely  as  being  prepared  for 
mature  readers,  or  for  students  in  professional  lines  whose 
objects  are,  on  the  whole,  similar  to  those  of  the  man  of  affairs. 

Baker,  G.  P.,  and  Huntington,  H.  B.    Principles  of  Argumentation. 
Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1905. 
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The  authoritative  work  on  the  subject,  well  worth  -systematic 
study  by  any  man  who  has  to  present  ideas  in  orderly  and  con- 
vincing form. 

Buckley,  J.  M.  Extemporaneous  Oratory  for  Professional  and  Ama- 
teur Speakers.  New  York,  Methodist  Book  Concern,  1898.  480 
pages. 

The  special  recommendation  of  this  book  for  the  man  of 
affairs  is  that  Dr.  Buckley  was  not  an  "  elocutionist,"  and  not 
merely  a  "  good  speaker  "  in  the  conversational  sense,  but  a  man 
of  shrewd  executive  experience,  one  of  the  leading  figures  of  his 
day. 

Winans,  J.  A.  Public  Speaking.  New  York,  Century  Co.,  1917. 
526  pp. 

A  comprehensive  and  sensible  treatise.  The  author  is  not  only 
familiar  with  the  technique  of  the  subject,  but  has  also  a  broad 
and  scholarly  grasp  of  the  psychological  principles  on  which  it 
rests. 
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BffiLIOGRAPHY  FOR  VOLUME  II 

^-  Part  I  —  Essentials  of  Writing 

^  The  problems  involved  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
language,  alike  for  speech  and  for  writing,  are  intricate  and 

>  far-reaching.  Their  treatment,  within  the  limits  of  such  a 
book  as  this,  must  be  fragmentary  at  best.     The  lists  below 

-    include: 

1.  A  few  handy  rule-books  or  manuals  of  grammar,  etc. 

2.  Dictionaries  and  books  of  synonyms. 

3.  A  number  of  scholarly  treatises  on  the  phenomena  of 

language,  in  which  the  reader  who  wishes  to  go  fur- 
ther into  the  subject  may  trace  out  for  himself  the 
reasons  for  the  advice  given  in  the  text. 

(I) 

Fowler,  H.  W.  and  F.  G.    The  King's  English.    New  York  &  Lon- 
don, Oxford  University  Press. 

Greever,  Garland,  and  Jones,  £.  S.    Century  Handbook  of  Writing. 
New  York,  Century  Co.,  1918.    228  pp. 
An  excellent  compact  little  book  of  rules. 

Scott,  F.  N.,  and  Denney,  J.  W.    Paragraph-Writing.    Boston,  Allyn 
&  Bacon,  1909.    468  pp. 

As  the  title  suggests,  this  is  a  systematic  study  of  the  para- 
graph, with  analyses  of  a  great  number  of  typical  forms  or  pat- 
terns. A  most  useful  desk-book  for  any  man  who  has  to  turn 
but  much  business  writing  —  letters,  reports,  public  material,  etc. 

Utter,  R.  P.    Evcry-Day  Words  and  Their  Uses.    New  York,  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  1916.    277  pp. 
"This  book,"  says  the  introduction,  "explains  the  uses  of  a 
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thousand  or  more  every-day  words  and  expressions  which  an 
frequently  misused  or  misunderstood."  The  statement  is  cor- 
rect.   A  useful  and  interesting  book,  of  convenient  size. 

Woolley,  E.  O.    Handbook  of  CcMnposition.     Boston,  D.  C  Heaik 
&  Co.,  rev.  ed.  1920.     255  pp. 

A  widely  known  and  admirably  compact  book  of  rules  coYcrios 
points  of  granunar  and  rhetoric,  conveniently  formulated  in  nom- 
bered  paragraphs,  with  the  "  right  way  "  and  the  **  wrong  way' 
definitely  noted. 

(2) 

Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia  with  a  new  atlas  of  the  worii 
New  York,  Century  Co.,  191 1.    12  Vols. 

Fowler,  H.  W.  and  F.  G.  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary.  New  York 
&  Oxford,  Oxford  Universitiy  Press,  191 1.     104 1  pp. 

Desk  Standard  Dictionary.    New  York,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  191S 

Femald,  J.  C.  English  Synonyms  and  Antonyms.  New  York,  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Co.,  1914.    708  pp. 

Flemming,  L.  A.  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Associated  Words. 
New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1913.    619  pp. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary.  New  York,  Funk  ft 
Wagnalls  Co.,  1915.    2916  pp. 

March,  F.  A.  and  F.  A.,  Jr.  Thesaurus  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language.  Philadelphia,  Historical  Publishing  Co.,  191 1.  1189 
pages. 

Roget,  P.  M.  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases^  enlarged 
and  revised  by  C.  O.  S.  Mawson,  1914.  New  York,  T.  Y.  Crow- 
ell  &  Co.    653  pp. 

Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary.  Springfield  Mass.,  G.  &  C  Mer- 
riam  Co.,  1916.  1222  pp.  Abridged  from  Webster's  New  Inter- 
national Dictionary. 


I 


Co.,  1918.    463  pp. 


(3) 

Usb.    New  York,  Punk  &  Wagnalk 
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By  the  editor  of  the  Desk  Standard  Dictionary  and  the  "  Syno- 
nyms." The  work  of  a  close  student  both  of  language  and  of 
human  nature,  after  long  years'  experience  in  writing  on  lan- 
guage topics  for  popular  readers.  No  young  man  could  have 
written  it. 

Genung,  J.  F.    Working  Principles  of  Rhetoric.    Boston,  Ginn  &  Co., 
1901.    483  pp. 

Resembles  Dr.  Femald's  book  in  breadth  of  view  and  in  ripe- 
ness of  tone,  but  is  more  firmly  organized,  as  designed  for  college 
students.  A  book  not  merely  to  be  consulted,  but  to  be  read 
through,  even  in  the  scanty  leisure  of  the  man  of  affairs  today. 

Krapp,  G.  P.    Modem  English.    New  York,  Qiarles  Scribner's  Sons, 

1909.    357  pp. 

A  study  of  a  number  of  forms  and  usages  of  the  English  lan- 
guage as  used  today  in  America,  in  the  light  of  history.  Gives 
the  reader  in  brief  space  a  picture  of  the  formation  period  of  the 
language,  but  at  the  same  time  the  author's  attitude  is  frankly 
progressive. 

Lounsbury,  T.  R.    The  Standard  of  Usage  in  English.    New  York, 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1908.    310  pp. 

Readable  discussions  by  a  distinguished  language  scholar  en- 
dowed with  strong  common  sense,  of  points  of  usage  and  of  a 
number  of  particular  words. 

Mencken,    H.    L.    American    Language.    New    York,    Alfred    A. 
Knopf,  1919.    374  pp. 

An  interesting,  entertaining  book,  with  which  the  reader  may 
or  may  not  agree.  The  wording  of  its  title  suggests  its  signifi- 
cant point.  It  covers  the  same  field  as  the  two  books  just  noted 
above  by  Krapp  and  Lounsbury,  but  makes  far  less  of  the  forces 
of  tradition  and  "  heredity,"  and  far  more  of  those  of  the  new 
American  Society. 

Vizetelly,  F.  H.    Essentialsi  of  Engli^  Speech  and  Literature.    New 
York,  Ftmk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  1915.    408  pp. 

The  author  has  a  keen  editorial  sense  of  how  to  make  unfa- 
miliar material  intelligible  and  interesting  to  popular  readers. 
His  book  covers  in  general  the  same  field  as  those  just  men- 
tioned; with  discussions  of  live  questions,  but  it  gives  also  a 
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sketch  of  English  Literature  —  the  earlier  stages  —  together  with 
a  useful  list  of  authors  and  dates  in  the  appendix. 

Part  II  —  Reinforcement  of  Reading 

The  works  listed  below  are  addressed  to  mature  readers,  and 
as  a  rule  to  those  who  are  not  specialists  in  expression.  Their 
emphasis  is  placed,  not  on  points  of  mechanics  but  on  the  quali- 
ties of  style  and  construction  which  are  featured  in  the  text. 

Bates,  Arlo.    Talks  on  Writing  English.    Boston,  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin Co.,  1897-1901.    2  series. 

Originally  lectures  to  popular  audiences  on  topics  connected 
with  books  and  writing.  While  distinctly  literary  in  atmosphere 
they  are  very  human,  and  have  been  found  richly  suggestive  by 
many  business  men  who  are  fond  of  reading  and  interested  in 
improving  their  own  style  and  technique. 

Clark,  S.  H.    Interpretation  of  the  Printed  Page.    Chicago,  Row, 
Peterson  &  Co.,  1915.    317  pp. 

A  thoughtful  and  stimulating  discussion  of  the  phenomena  of 
reading,  by  a  man  of  unusually  wide  experience,  and  thorough 
command  of  the  technique  of  utterance.  Indirectly  a  bode  de- 
cidedly helpful  to  all  who  have  to  talk  or  to  write. 

Kerfoot,  J.  B.    How  to  Read.    Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  1916. 
296  pp. 

This  admirable  little  book,  by  one  of  the  editors  of  "Life," 
may  be  read  almost  at  a  sitting.  In  easy,  chatty  terms  it  gives 
an  illuminating  notion  of  the  essential  mental  activity  involved 
in  the  reading  process. 

Quiller-Couch,  Sir  Arthur  Thomas.    On  the  Art  of  Writing.    New 
York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1916.    302  pp. 

Lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  the  well- 
known  English  novelist.  They  are  not  merely  scholarly  and  in- 
structive but  entertaining  and  human.  They  illustrate  the  topic 
they  discuss. 

Part  III  —  Business  Letters 

One  result  of  the  active  discussion  of  business  correspond- 
ence in  recent  years  has  been  the  formation,  by  representatives 
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of  a  number  of  business  houses,  of  the  Better  Letters  Associa- 
tion. Anyone  interested  in  the  subject  should  conununicate 
with  the  secretary,  Mr.  H.  N.  Rasely  of  the  Norton  Company, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

A  few  of  the  books  on  the  subject  are : 

Candee,  A.  M.    Business  Letter  Writing.    New  York,  Biddle  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  1920.    347  pp. 

A  comprehensive  and  readable  discussicHi,  interesting  as  ex- 
pressing throughout  the  point  of  view  of  an  active  business  man. 

Gardner,  E.  H.    Effective  Business  Letters.    The  Ronald  Press  Co., 
New  York,  1915.    376  pp. 

The  standard  book  on  the  subject,  compact  and  comprehensive. 
Besides  discussion,  contains  examples  of  letters  of  many  types, 
taken  from  the  files  of  business  houses,  and  accompanied  by  keen, 
constructive  criticism. 

Gardner,  E.  H.    New  Collection  Methods.    New  York,  Ronald  Press 
Co.,  1918.    467  pp. 

A  detailed  treatise  on  one  type  of  letters,  with  a  large  number 
of  examples  from  actual  correspondence. 

Gardner,  E.  H.    Constructive  Dictation.    New  York,  Gregg  Publish- 
ing Co.,  1919.    378  pp. 

A  valuable  little  book  designed  primarily  for  stenographers,  in 
which  letters  of  various  types  are  taken  up  in  a  carefully  graded 
order  with  criticisms  of  both  thought  and  fonn. 

Hotchkiss,  G.  B.,  and  Drew,  C.  A.    Business  English.    New  York, 
American  Book  Co.,  1916.    376  pp. 

A  good  high  school  text  with  material  on  better  business  let- 
ters and  the  fundamentals  of  high  school  composition. 

Hotchkiss,  G.  B.,  and  Kilduff,  E.  J.    Handbook  of  Business  English. 
New  York,  New  "^rk  University  Book  Store,  1915.    209  pp. 

A  desk-book  of  the  principles  of  good  English  as  applied  to 
business. 

Opdycke,  J.  B.,  and  Drew,  C.  A.    Commercial  Letters.    New  York, 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1918.    395  pp. 
Facsimile  letters  with  d*rections  for  letter-writing. 
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Smart,  W.  K.   [Ed.]    How  to  Write  Busincsal  Letters.    Chicago, 
A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  1916.    160  pp.  • 
A  revision  of  "  How  to  Write  Letters  That  Win/' 

Part  IV  —  Business  Reports 

The  available  literature  -on  the  technique  of  business  reports 
IS  very  scanty.  The  discussion  in  the  present  volume  is  the 
fullest  that  has  appeared.  In  addition  to  the  titles  listed  be- 
low, various  brief  articles  in  technical  periodicals  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  need  of  having  it  treated 
with  care. 

Avram,  M.  H.    Patenting  and  Promoting  Inventions.    New  York, 
Robert  M.  McBride,  1918.     166  pp. 

This  book,  by  a  member  of  a  firm  of  industrial  engineers,  con- 
tains an  illuminating  chapter  on  "  Expert  Investigation." 

Davies,  John  P.    Engineering  Office  Systemai  and  Methods.    New 
York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1915.    544  pp. 

No  explicit  discussion  of  reports,  but  many  brief  specimen 
"  outlines  "  for  use  in  the  investigation  of  engineering  problems 
of  various  kinds. 

Knoeppel,  C.  E.    Installing  Efficiency  Methods.    New  York,  Engi- 
neering Magazine  Co.,  1915.    258  pp. 

An  instructive  account  of  methods  to  be  followed  in  actual 
work.  While  attention  is  centered  upon  points  of  mechanical  ar- 
rangement, the  human  element  in  efficiency  engineering  is  not 
neglected. 

Sypherd,  W.   O.    Handbook  of  English   for   Engineers!.    Chicago, 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1913.    314  pp. 

A  text-book  in  composition  for  students  in  eng^eering 
schools.  The  50-page  "  Bibliography  "  is  the  fullest  list  of  peri- 
odical articles  —  and  of  the  few  books  —  bearing  on  the  compo- 
sition of  engineering  papers. 

Watt,  H.  A.    Composition  of  Technical  Papers.    New  York,  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Co.,  1917.    431  pp. 

Helpful  discussions,  with  exercises,  of  points  of  detail  tech- 
nique.   Useful  as  a  foundation. 
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Part  V  —  Advertising  Copy 

Part  VI  —  The  Journausm  of  Business 

The  author  of  Parts  V  and  VI  has  already  compiled  a  bibli- 
ography of  useful  books  relating  to  advertising  and  journal- 
ism. It  was  published  as  an  appendix  to  his  book  "  Oi^r- 
tunities  in  the  Newspaper  Business"  (Harper  &  Brothers). 
The  list  which  follows  aims  to  give  the  reader  a  shorter  bibli- 
ography of  the  books  less  technical  in  character  but  of  practical 
value.  Additions  have  been  made  for  the  other  topics  treated 
in  Parts  V  and  VI. 

1 .  Advertising  Copy 

2.  News  Writing 

3.  The  Business  Article 

4.  The  House  Organ 

New  books  on  advertising  copy  are  constantly  coming  from 
the  press  and  old  ones  are  appearing  in  revised  editions.  In 
the  field  of  "Advertising  Copy"  the  following  have  been 
selected  to  supplement  the  text  of  this  volume. 

(0 

Cherington,  P.  T.    Advertising  as  a  Business  Force.    New  York, 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1913.    569  pp. 

Title  describes  contents.  Especially  valuable  as  a  summary  of 
the  best  things  which  have  appeared  in  the  periodicals  devoted 
to  advertising. 

Freeman,   W.    C.    One   Hundred   Advertising   Talks.    New   York, 
Winthrop  Press,  1912.    228  pp. 

A  book  of  short,  practical  comments  on  almost  every  phase 
of  advertising.  Should  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  copy- 
writers. 

Hall,  S.  R.    Writing  an  Advertisement.    Boston,  Houghton,  MifBin 
Co.,  1915.    216  pp. 

An  inspirational  book,  approaching  its  subject  from  a  personal 
point  of  view.    It  emphasizes  copy  which  dramatizes  the  facts. 
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Hess,  H.  W.    Productive  Advertising.     Philadelphia,  J.  6.  lippn- 
cott  &  Co.,  1915.    358  pp. 

Though  written  for  the  beginner,  this  book  has  two  cxceDcBt 
chapters  on  "  The  English  of  Advertising  " —  apart  from  the  I 
author's  blameless  enthusiasm  for  simplified  spelling.    A  good  ' 
bode  to  get  results. 

(2) 

Blejrer,  W.  G.    Newspaper  Writing  and  Editing.     Boston,  Hoogb- 
ton,  Mifflin  Oo.,  1913.    365  pp. 

Harrington,  H.  F.,  and  Frankenberg,  T.  T.     Essentials  of  Joanal- 
ism.    Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1912.    300  pp. 

Ross,  C.  G.    Writing  of  News.    New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  191L 

Spencer,  M.  L.    News  Writing.    Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Cd,  1917. 

357  pp. 
Each  of  these  books  was  written  by  a  teacher  of  joarnaliss 

primarily  for  use  in  the  classroom.    All  contain  suggestions  for 

those  who  want  more  detailed  information  about  the  prq>anitioi 

of  newspaper  copy. 

Publicity  Message,  Men  and  Religion  Movement.     New  York,  Asso- 
ciation Press,  1913. 

This  book,  while  prepared  for  the  use  of  churches,  is  nsefnl 
for  other  institutions,  whether  philanthropic  or  commercial 

(3) 

Cunliffe,  J.  W.,  and  Lomer,  G.  R.    Writing  of  Today.    Century  Ox, 

1915-    390  pp. 

A  splendid  collection  of  models  of  journalistic  prose.  The  s^ 
lections  dealing  with  descriptive  articles,  narrative  articles,  per- 
sonal sketches  and  expositions  will  be  the  most  helpful  to  the 
reader.    Comments  by  editors  are  too  meager  and  jejune. 

(4) 

Gibson,  David.    Editorial  Writing.     (Privately  Printed)  Qevdaiid, 
Ohio.    David  Gibson  Co.    No  date. 

A  booklet  of  "  do's  and  dont's  of  editorial  writing  "  for  use  of 
those  who  write  for  Gibson  house  organs. 
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Industrial  Journalism  at  the  New  York  University.  Advertising  and 
Selling  Magazine.    No  date. 

A  collection  of  addresses  delivered  in  the  forum  in  New  York 
University  by  leading  publishers  and  editors  in  the  business  and 
industrial  fields.  The  suggestions  offered  about  editing  and 
making  an  industrial  publication  may  be  applied  in  a  similar  way 
to  publishing  a  house  organ. 

Thorpe,  M.  H.  [Ed.]     The  Coming  Newspaper.    Henry  Holt  &  Co., 

1915.    323  pp. 

The  advertising  chapters,  written  by  various  contributors  indi- 
cate the  trend  of  advertising  copy  in  an  ethical  way.  Helpful 
to  those  who  write  copy  for  insertion  in  newspapers. 

Tipper,  H.;  Hollingworth,  H.  L.;  Hotchkiss,  G.  B.;  Parsons,  F.  A. 
Advertising,  Its  Principles  and  Practice.  New  York,  Ronald 
Press  Co.,  1915.    579  pp. 

The  standard  work  in  the  general  field.  The  section  on  **  Ad- 
vertising Display  "  is  especially  helpful  to  show  how  advertising 
copy  should  be  put  in  type. 

Part  VII  —  Mechanical  and  Incidental 

Besides  public  libraries  and  their  special  departments  or 
branches,  many  organizations  contain  information  bureaus 
with  the  special  needs  of  the  business  man  in  view.  Such 
organizations  are  usually  the  local  boards  of  trade  or  chambers 
of  conunerce,  manufacturers'  associations,  professional  socie- 
ties, and  the  special  libraries  conducted  by  business  houses  for 
their  own  use.  The  United  States  government  publishes  more 
literature  of  practical  value  to  the  business  man  than  any  other 
agency.  Address  the  Superintendent  of  Doctunents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  price  lists  and  catalogues. 

1.  Sources  of  Information 

2.  General  Reference  Books 

3.  Publishers  and  Authors 

(I) 

American  Library  Annual.    New  York,  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  Annual. 
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Lists  all  libraries,  public,  private,  and  business,  with  subjects 
in  which  each  one  specializes.  I 

Public  Affairs  Information  Service.    New  York,  H.  W.  Wilson  Ca    . 
An  index  to  current  magazines,  books,  and  pamphlets.  | 

Kroeger,  A.  B.  (compiler).    Guide  to  the  Study  and  Use  of  Refer- 
ence Books.    Chicago,  American  Library  Association,  1917.   235 
pages. 
An  annotated  list  of  the  best  reference  books. 

Meyer,  H.  H.  B.  (compiler).  A  list  of  references  on  business  libn- 
ries  and  the  relation  of  the  business  library  to  the  business  man. 
In  Special  Libraries,  vol.  8,  no.  9,  November,  1917.  New  Yoit 
Special  Libraries  Association. 

Special  Libraries.  Official  organ  of  the  Special  Libraries  Assoda- 
tion,  vol.  I  to  date.  New  York,  The  Special  Libraries  Associa- 
tion.    19 10  to  date. 

Contains  descriptions  of  special  libraries,  their  collections  and 
methods  and  also  many  valuable  bibliographies. 

(2) 

Hendricks'  Commercial  Register  of  the  United  States.  New  York, 
S.  £.  Hendricks  Co.    Annual. 

Rand,  McNally's  Library  Atlas  of  the  World.  Chicago,  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co.    2  vols.    Revised  annually. 

Statesman's  Year  Book.     New  York,  the  Macmillan  Co.,  Annual. 
The  best  known  and  most  reliable  book  on  governments  and 
statistical  information. 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.  Washington,  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.    Annual. 

Who's  Who  in  America.    Chicago,  A.  N.  Marquis  &  Co.     Annual 

(3) 

Putnam,  G.  H.  and  J.  B.  Authors  and  Publishers.  New  York,  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  1897.    292  pp. 

Vizetelly,  F.  H.  Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer.  New 
York,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  1913. 
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Adjectives,  modifiers  of  nouns  or 
pronouns,  78 

Adjustment  letters  (See  "Letters, 
adjustment") 

Adverbs,  as  modifiers,  78 

Advertising  (See  also,  "Advertis- 
ing copy"),  advance  in,  382- 

384 
appeal  of  article,  37S-38o 

basis  of,  investigating,  376 
seeking,  377,  378 
to  pocketbook,  436,  437 
to  women,  380 
attracting    reader,    necessity    of, 

375,  376 
consumer's  view-point,  study  of, 

378,  379 
design  of,  380,  381 
questionnaire,  use  of,  376 
requisites, 

clearness,  386 

skilful  use  of  English,  385,  386 
sales  stimulated  indirectly,  384 
short  story,  compared  to,  388,  389 
Advertising  copy   (See  also  "Ad- 
vertising") 
appeals, 

to  children,  440,  441 

to  comfort,  438,  439 

to  instinct,  437 

to  parental  affection,  439,  440 

to  vanity,  437,  438 
classification, 

human  interest,  403 

reason-why,  403 
consumer's     view-point,     testing 

for,  430,  431 
crowded,  how  to  avoid,  434,  435 
efficient,  how  to  secure,  424,  425 
gposs  exaggeration,  to  be  avoided, 
423 
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Advertising  copy  (continued) 
imagination  in,  use  of,  435 
information  necessary  for  making, 

advertising  media,  401 

advertising  organization  policy 
and  methods,  399-401 

buyers  and  consumers,  392 

competition,  397 

house  organs,  401-402 

kinds  of  appeal,  396,  397 

management,  financial,  general, 

393.  394 

methods  of  handling  order,  395 

nature  of  article,  390,  391 

sales  filled,  391,  392 

sales    organization,   policy   and 

method,  397-399 
selling  points  of  product,  396 
shipping  facilities,  395 
shop  and  operating  conditions, 

394,  395 

trade  conditions,  395,  396 
knowing  the  product,  390-402 
narrative,  use  of,  442 
optimistic,  necessity  of,  422-424 
order  of  details  in,  432,  433 
partnership  spirit,  426,  427 
patterns, 

borrowed  forms,  415-417 

business  cards,  404,  405 

cause  and  effect,  407-409 

dramatized  fact,  410 

incident  and  comment,  409,  410 

news  item,  410-413 

personal  impressions,  405 

propaganda,  419-421 

prose  poems,  418,  419 

straight  description,  406,  407 

wordless,  414,  415 
reason-why,  value  of,  413,  414 
relating  to  news,  427,  428 
requisites, 

background,  387 
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Advertising  copy  (continued) 
brevity,  386 
r^sum^  443.  444 
sincerity,  value  of,  425,  426 
singleness  of  impression  in,  431, 

432 
sob  stuff  in,  place  of,  435,  436 
specificness,  testing  for,  42^  430 
strength  before  beauty,  433,  434 
timeliness,  testing  for,  428^  429 
truthfulness,  value  of,  426 
Aids  to  writing, 
books,  7 

knowing  how  to  talk,  6,  7 
reading  (See  ''Reading") 
American  Magasine,  The,  178 
Articles,  special  (See  also,  "Jour- 
nalism") 
collecting  subject  matter,  473,  474 
conclusions,  types  of, 

appeal    for    belief    or    action, 
484,  485 

"  bull's-eye  "  hit,  484.  485 

"  one  idea  "  emphasis,  484,  485 

recapitulation,  484 

summary,  484,  4iB5 
introductions, 

arresting  attention,  490,  491 

incident  and  comment,  494 

opening  with  bang,  488 

stereotyped,  to  be  avoided,  486, 
487 

use  of  anecdote,  491 

use  of  current  events,  489 
methods  of  fact  presentation, 

climax  order,  480 

combination,  481 

common  order,  478 

importance  order,  479 

interest  order,  479 

k>gical  order,  480 

space  order,  480 

time  order,  479 
outiining,  517 

conclusion,  483,  484 

determining  order  of  facts,  478 

example,    Woolworth   building, 

,  475,  476 

indicating     relative     rank     of 
ideas,  477.  478 


Articles   (continued) 

introduction,  486 

necessity  of,  473.  474 

proportion,  developing  sense  d 
482 

proportion,  indicating,  482 

suggestions  for,  477 

value  of,  474 
patterns, 

borrowed       forms  —  contndi, 
check,  will,  467-471 

combination,  471,  472 

dramatized    fact,  4S2 

facts  alone,  471 

incident  and  comment,  4ta  A 
types, 

current  532 

popular,  461 

technical,  461 
writing, 

cards,  use  of,  516 

first  draft,  517,  518 

grouping,  517 

interviewing  others,  516 

ouUine,  517 

revising,  518,  519 

thinking  through,  S13-51S 
Atkinson,  Edwin  C,  459,  460 
Automatic  typewriter,  use  of,  J07 


Bacon,  39 

Baker,  Newton  D.,  289 
Bishop,  Famham,  467 
Books       (See       also       "Bttsiaess 
books  ") 

acceptance    for    publication,  fac- 
tors that  influence,  539 

demand  for,  544,  545 

how  written,  536 

market  for,  539,  540 

practical,  541 

sale  of,  537 
Books,  building  of, 

assistants,  uses  of,  527,  528 
to  save  time,  529 

first  idea,  520 

methods,  540,  541 
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Books  icontinued) 

dictation    to    machine,    advan- 
tages, 526 
dictation  to  stenographer,  522, 

524,  525 
doing  it  oneself,  522 

longhand,  523 
shorthand,  523,  524 
t3rpewritten,  524 
preliminary  planning,  519 
prospectus,  521 

review  of,  522 
questionnaire,  use  of,  520,  521 
system,  necessity,  530 
thinking  out,  aids,  520 
Business       books        (See       also, 
"  Books ") 
application  of  technique  to,  159^ 

169 
art  of  writing,  reading  an  aid  to 

(See  "Reading") 
as  good  literature,  173,  174 
reading,  for  information,  172,  173 
Business  Digest,  The,  177 
Business  periodicals, 
general, 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  181 
newspapers,  179 
New  York  Times,  180 
Tribune,  180 
Business    writing    (See    "Writing, 

business  **) 
Butler,  Ellis  Parker,  387 


Campbell,  J.  M.,  377 
City  reports,  288 

Dayton,  297,  298 

Des  Moines,  la.,  295-297 

old  and  new,  300 

Philadelphia   "Plain   Talk,"   293. 

394 
recipe  for,  289-300 

relation  to  business  reports,  269^ 

290 

three  types, 

consolidated,  291,  292 

for  popular  information,  292,  293 

record,  291 


Causes, 
dependent,  48,  49 
independent,  48,  49 
Coherence,  problem  of,  paragraph, 

108-111 
Collection    letters     (Sec    "Letters, 

collection  ") 
Colloquialism,  to  be  avoided,   125 
Command  of  language,  emergency 

need  of,  3,  4 
Connectives, 
avoiding  use  of,  58,  9 
co-ordinating,  49 
dependent,  50,  51 
use  of,  57 
Consumer, 

interest  in  words,  22 
Consumer  and  producer,  difference 

in  interest  of,  22 
Conwell,  Russell  H.,  89,  90 
Copy  (See  "Advertising  copy") 
Correspondence    (See    also,    "Let- 
ters ") 
adjustment,  mail  order,  187,  188 
automatic  typewriter,  use  of,  207 
collection,  typical  letter,  analysis 

of,  215,  216 
department  manual,  use  of,  208 
emphasis  points  of  letters, 
beginning,  201-204 
end,  204 
enthusiastic  conviction  in,  210 
executive,  210,  211 
first  sentence, 
making  most  of,  217,  218 
problem  of,  201,  202 
variety  in,  203 
foreign,  192.  193 
form  letter,  204 
drcutarizing,  205 
sales,  205 

weakness  of,  205,  206 
good-will,  value  of,  193,  194 
last  sentence.  204 
length  of  letters,  191,  192 
paragraph  form,  use  of,  207,  208 
personal  magnetism,  place  of,  210 
planning  the  letter,  210 
pleasantries,  values  of,  196 
questions,  use  of,  196 
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Correspondence  (continued) 
sales,  typical  letter, 

analysis  of,  212-214 
significance  of,  185 

personal,  186,  187 
stock  phrases,  to  be  avoided,  196, 

198 
list  of,  199-201 
''Systematic  detail,"  attention  to, 

208,  209 
technical  language,  to  be  avoided, 

196 

use  of  persuasion,  194 
with  people  at  distance,  192 
with  people  unfamiliar  with  de- 
tails of  business,  193 
wordiness,  to  be  avoided,  211 
"you,"  importance  of,  211,  212 
Credit  Bulletin,  178 
Credit      letters      (See      "Letters, 
credit") 


Davenport,  Arthur,  450,  451 

Davis,  Robert  H.,  418 

Defoe,  40 

Descartes,  315 

Difficulties  of  writing,  8,  9 

Dix,  Dorothy,  380 

Double  negatives,  use  of,  80 

Dry  Goods  Economist,  The,  178 


E 


Eddy,  Arthur  Jerome,  173,  174 
Editorial,  New  York  Evening  Post, 
124-126 
how  written,  127-129 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  82,  83,  152 
Endioott,  H.  B.,  458,  459 
Examination     reports     (See     also, 
"  Investigation  ") 
classification  of,  302,  303 
efficiency,  305-307 

guiding  principle,  306,  307 
engineering,  307,  308,  353 
non-standardized,  353 
problems,  two  types,  353 
essentials  of,  304 


Examination  reports  icontimud) 
experts,  use  of,  313 
field  work,  324-336 
financial,  standardized, 

outline,  338-340 
formulation,  337 

conclusions,  338 

presentation,  337 
guiding  outline,  value  of,  314 
how  prepared,  304,  305 
industrial,  350 

outline,  350-353 
marketing,  362,  363 
mining,  348 

outline,  348-350 
public  and  private,  303 
public  utilities,  340 

outline,  340-347 
purpose  of, 

defining,  302 
range  of,  302 
steps  in, 

carrying  through  investigatkn, 

309 
formulation  of  result,  309 
preliminary  analysis,  309 
recommendations,   309 
scope  of,  determining,  311 
place  of  investigator  in,  312 


Factory,  178 

Figrures  of  speech,  30-33 

cautions,  30-32 
Files  indivdual,  development  of,  568 
Flandreau,  Charles  M.,  487 
Forbes  Magazine,  177,  178 
Foreign  language  study,  38,  39 
Form    letters    (See    "Correspond- 
ence") 
Fox,  John,  492,  493 


Gardner,  R  G.,  93 
Garland,  Dr.   Frank  D.,  297 
Gary,  Elbert  H.,  3. 
Genung,  Professor,  115 
Gibson,  David,  502-504 
Goodman,  Philip,  386,  3^7 
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Cjrammar, 
rules  of» 

two  uses,  43 
special  difficulties,  79,  80 

H 

31%ckneyed  phrases,  33 
3Iolines,  Oliver  Wendell,  151 
"House  organ,  The,  495,  510 
clippings,  use  of,  504 
consulting  reader,  505,  506 
cuts,  arrangement  of,  507 
editorials, 
aims,  500-502 

form  of  presentation,  502-504 
future  of,  509,  510 
human  interest  item,  using,  498^ 

499 
humor,  place  of,  508,  509 

interesting  reader,  505 

mechanical  make-up,  506,  507 

news, 

comment  on,  499,  500 

getting  all,  498 

writing  of,  499 
personals,  use  of,  496,  497 
photographs,  use  of,  507,  508 
prize  contests,  508 
purpose,  495,  496 
sermonizing,  to  be  avoided,  496 
Howells,  William  Dean,  144,  145 
Huxley,  I45-I47 


Idiomatic  quality,  necessity  of,  24, 

35.36 
Industrial  Management,  178 

Information,  sources  of, 
acquaintances,  581 
Business  Digest,  574,  575 
card  catalogue  of  books,  576 
encyclopedias,  almanacs,  579,  580 
general  works  of  reference,  578 
indexes  to  magazines,  569»  570 
individual  files,  566,  567 

development  of,  568 
Industrial  arts   index,   573 
New  York  Times  index,  573 
private  libraries,  569 


Information,  sources  of  (continued) 
public  affairs  information  service, 

572 
public  library,  569 
books,  576,  577 
periodicals,  569 
"reader's  guide,"  570,  571 
reading  with  purpose,  5&2 
"  special    services "    organization, 

568,  569 
statistics,  578,  579 
taking  notes,  582,  583 
United  States  Catalogue,  577 
"  Who's  Who,"  578 
Ingersoll,  Wm.  H.,  424 
Investigation; 
books  and  articles,  utilizing,  322, 

323 
computations,  333 
interviews, 

courtesy,  necessity  of,  325,  326 

questions  to  ask  in,  321 

tact,  necessity  of,  325,  326 
note  keeping,  suggestions  for,  327, 

328 
observation,  place  of,  329,  330 
principles  of,  315 
qualities,  investigator, 

accuracy,  317 

alertness,  318 

common  sense,  330 

experience,  320 

honesty,  317 

impartiality,  317 

judgment,  318,  319 

scientific  mind,  317 

tact,  325,  326 

thoroughness,  318 

vision,  320,  321 

working  hypothesis,  319 
questionnaire    and    interview    in 

combination,  330-332 
questionnaire,  use  of,  320,  321 
report  of,  354 

outline,  354-362 
"sampling,"    in    field    work,    332, 

333 
time  required  in  field  work,  333, 

334 
typical  —  Electric   R.  R.,  334-336 
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Investor's  Weekly,  The,  177 
Iron  Age,  178 


Jones,  Edwin  D.,  163,  164 
Jones,  L.  B.,  384 

Journalism  (See  also,  "House  or- 
gans,''  articles,   special) 
agrigraphs,  454,  455 
business  items, 

arrangement  of  facts,  449,  450 
how    newspapers    handle,    451, 

452 
test  of,  455,  456 
letters  to  editors, 
key  to  writing,  457 
model,  458 
reasons  for,  456 
news  items, 

questions  asked,  448 
news  "story,"  stereotyped, 
purpose  of,  448 
structure  of,  448,  449 
news  vs.  advertisements,  455 
preparing  copy,  45>-454 
Journal  of  Accountancy,  178 


Knoeppel,  C  E,  307 


Language,  command  of,  emergency 

needs,  3,  4 
Letter-heads,  use  of,  221 
Letters, 
adjustment,  229-237 
asking  for,  231 

conciliation,  emphasis  on,  236 
distance     factor,     overcoming, 

^30,  231 
explanation,  value  of,  234 
function  of,  230 
knowing  facts,   importance   of, 

233 
length  of,  233,  234 

mail-order  houses,  187,  188^  231 


Letters  (continued) 

self-control,     expressing,   2^ 

233 
self-defense,    subordinate,  z& 

236 
showing  confidence  in  offenkr, 

232 
appearance,  value  of,  220 
collection, 
appeals,  use  of,  243,  244 
argument,  to  be  avoided,  248 
brevity  of,  244 

caution,     necessity    of,   M 

.247  /' 

courtesy,    effectiveness  of,  24 

250 
facts,  important  of,  248 
form,  value  of,  247,  248 
making  payment  easy,  244, 24S 
offensive,  avoiding,  245,  246 
outlining  of,  251,  252 
personality  in,  252,  253 
reality,  value  of,  247 
rousing     delinquent    customff, 

246 
structure,  variation  in,  252 
threats,  never  use,  249 

complimentary  close,  227 

credit, 
appeal,  use  of,  240-243 
cautions  necessary,  246,  247 
outlining  of,  251 
part  pasmient,  encouraging,  239^ 

240 
welcoming  new  customer,  2^ 
239 

"dictated  but  not  read,"  10 

expression  of  personality,  185-igy 

indention,  how  used,  225,  226 

layout,  determined  by, 
custom,  221,  222 
utility,  221,  222 

letter-head,  use  of,  221 

margin,  necessity  of,  222 

personalizing,  187,  188 

quality  of  paper,  importance  of, 
220 

rhythm  in,  137 

sales, 
action,  key  word,  254 
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3^tters  (continued) 

appeals,  arranging,  259,  260 
appeals,  multiplying,  258 
arousing  desire,  256-258 
description,  place  of,  254-256 
good-humor,  use  of,  2547-2 
"  institutional,"  260-262 
repetition  of  terms,  257,  258 
service,    retailer    to   consumer, 

262,  263 
suggestion,  use  of,  254-256 
salutation,  227 
signature,  227,  228 
spacing  of, 
double,  224,  226 
single,  223,  226 
standardized  practice,  importance 

of,  228 
to  editors,  456 
to  publishers,  538 
to  retailers,  189 
Leverhulme,  Lord,  174 
Lewis,  E.  St.  Elmo,  167-169 
Lippman,  Walter,  180 
Literary  Digest,  The,  177 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  152 


Magazines, 
analysis  of,  532,  533 
choice  for  publicaticHi,  531 

getting  editors*  opinion,  533,  534 
Manuscript, 
complete  and  uniform,  547,  548 
how  send,  548 
layout  of  page,  546,  547 
matter  of  style,  548 
mechanical  form,  546 
points  of  grammar, 

abbreviations,  contractions,  SSh 
552 

capitalization,  553-555 

colon,  semi-colon,  555,  557 

commas,  555,  5S8»  559 

gerunds,  549,  550 

hyphens,  552 

names,  550 

numbers,  550,  551 

number,  singular  or  plural,  549 


Manuscript  (continued) 

periods,  555-557 

prefixes,  553 

question  marks,  557 

spelling,  550 
Marden,  Orison  Swett,  174 
Mastery  of  words,  21 
Methods  of  writing, 
dictating,  522,  524,  525 

to  machine,  526 

to   stenographer,   526 
doing  it  oneself,  522 

longhand,  523 

shorthand,  523,  524 

typewritten,  524 
Mott,  John  R-,  453 


N 


Nation's  Business,  The,  176 
Naturalness,  necessity  of,  24 
New  York  Times,  The,  180 
Nouns,  adjective  modifiers  of,  78 
forms  of, 

nominative,  73 

plural,  73-77 

possessive,  7$ 

singular,  73,  74 


Office  Appliances,  178 

Otis,    Harrison   Gray,   298-300 

Overstatement,  26 


Paragraphs, 
coherence,  devices  for, 

connective,  no 

sentence  adjustment,  in 
how  to  develop,  102 
length  of,  108 
order  of  ideas,  109 
problems  of, 

coherence,  108 

emphasis,  112 

proportion,  114 

unity,  107 
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Paragraphs  (continued) 
shuffling  of, 
advertising  example,  1 18-122 
suggestions  for,  117,  118 
smallest  "  larger  unit,"  106 
two   strongest  positions   in,   11^ 

114 
two  types  in  writing,  106 
new,  107 
older,  107 
units  larger  than, 
chapter,  117 
section,  117 
Period     reports,     270,     271,     278- 

301 

arrangement  of,  uniformity  desir- 
able, 281 
sample  from,  American  Cyana- 
mid  Co.,  281-283 
classification, 
civic  and  philanthropic  organi- 
zations, 278 
concerns  organized    for   profit, 

278 
governmental  bodies,  278 
social  organizations,  278 
form  of,  standard,  266 
maker  of,  his  task,  279 
material,  selection  of,  2^5,  286 
nature  of,  279 

public  and  semi-public,  287-301 
Federal  and  State,  287,  288 
municipal      (See      "City      re- 
ports ") 
range  of,  287 
structure,  unit  of,  284 
Periodicals, 

business,  174,  175 
Precision,  necessity  of,  24,  25 
Printers'  Ink,  177 
Pronouns, 
adjective  modifiers  of,  78 
forms  of, 
nominative,  73 
objective,  75,  77 
plural,  73 
possessive,  74 
singular,  73 
placing  of,  56 
Public  Library,  The,  569 


Publication, 
analysis  of  magazines,  532,  SS 
business  man  as  writer,  531 
correcting  proofs, 

author's  changes,  561,  5S4 

printer's  errors,  561 

signs  used,  562 
editor's  view-point,  533,  534 
knowing  market,  531 
manuscript    (Sec  "Manuscript 
proofs,  560 

galley,  561 

page,  565 
royalty  contract,  542 
selling  book  for,  537 
timely  subjects,  531,  532 
Publishers, 
editors,  JFunction  of,  543 
handling  of  manuscript,  53S,  S 
how  send  manuscript  to,  sfi* 
letters  to,  538 
relations  with  authors,  544 


Questionnaire, 
advertising  copy,  use  in,  376 
building  of  books,  use  in,  520, 
examination  reports,  use  in,  I 
321 


Readability,   130-142 
curiosity,  use  of,  138 
effort,  necessity  of,  145 
familiar  words,  use  of,  132 
gracefulness,  use  of,  134 
perfunctory  methods,  to  be  avc 

ed,  140 
personal  touch,  131 
pictures,  value  of,   137 
preoccupation,  to  be  avoided 

imaginative  adaptability,  141 

mastery  of  technique,  142 

self  confidence,  142 
remembering  reader,  143 
rhythm,  value  of,  134-136 
two  elements  in,  132 

making  it  easy,  132 
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Readability   (continued) 

making  it  interesting,  132 
variety,  value  of,  138,  139 
Reading, 

applying  art  of,  159,  160 
how  to  do,  153-170 
"interviewing"  the  book,  154- 

156 
opportunities  afforded  by,  151,  152 
points  to  note  in, 
content,  157 
structure,  156 
structure,      illustrative      types, 

160-162 
technique,  158 
purposelessn  to  be  avoided,   153, 

154 

purposes  of, 
general  information,  171 
personal  uplift,  172 
special  information,  174 
style  and  vocabulary,  171,  172 

selecting  material  for,  153 

value  of, 
gives  food  for  thought,  151 
supplies  models  of  expression, 

151 
Repetition,  words,  27 

Reports    (See   also,   "Examination 
reports,"  "  Period  reports  ") 
definition  of,  267 
double,  advantage  of,  371 
qualifications  of  writer, 
command  of  language,  273,  274 
intelligence,  tact,  276 
technical  knowledge  and   skill, 

273 
qualities, 

accurate,  267 

comprehensiveness,  275 

freedom  from  bias,  274,  275 

impersonal,  267 

interesting,  275 
range  of,  267-2(59 
types, 

examination    (See    "  Examina- 
tion reports") 

period  (See  "Period  reports") 

research,  272 
value  oU  269,  270 


Reports  (continued) 
varieties  of, 

annual,  268 

daily,  268 

monthly,  268 

occasional,  A.  E.  F.,  268 

weekly,  268 
writing  up  essentials, 

arrangement   to   avoid   monot- 
ony, 370 

brevity,  368,  369 

comment,  370 

emphasis,  366 

logic,  3^ 

proportion,  367 

quotations  sparingly  used,  370 

readability,  J64,  365 
Requirements  of  writing, 
economy  of  effort,  17 
force,  r6 
precision,  15,  16 


Sales    letters    (See    "Correspond- 
ence," "Lettersj  sales") 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  The,  181 
Schwab,  Charles  M.,  504 
Selection  of  words,  2X) 
Sentences, 
clauses, 
dependent,  48,  49 
independent,  48,  49 
complex,  52 
compound,  49 
connectives, 
avoiding  use  of,  58,  59 
co-ordinating,  49 
dependent,  50,  51 
use  of,  57 
construction  of, 
adaptation,  44 
adjustment,  53 
beginning  and  end,  94 
colk)quial,  88,  89 
compactness,  88 
connectives,  97 
"  control "  principles,  87 
discretion,  use  of,  98 
effective,  82-101 
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Sentences  (continued) 
emphasis,  94 
heavy  clauses,  89 
"inversion,"  94,  95 
layout  of  elements,  91,  92 
observance  of  patterns,  44,  40 
packing  thought,  90,  91 
planning,  necessity  of,  85,  86 
precision,  43,  44 
punctuation,  97 
self-training  in,  86,  87 
subordinating  minor  ideas,  92, 

93 

two  sorts  of  problems,  45 
correct  forms, 

meaning  of,  61, 62 
elements  of,  42-60 
essentials  of, 
subject,  46,  47 
summarized,  59 

verb   (See  also,  "Verbs"),  47 
forms  of  words,  special  difficul- 
ties, 61,  62 
importance  of,  82 
layout  of  material,  53 

shifting,  to  be  avoided,  53,  59 
length  of,  45,  46 
marking  off,  importance  of,  52 
modifiers,  placing  of,  55,  56 
periodic  96 

pronouns,  placing  of,  56 
revision  of,  84 
simple,  49 
Soliloquizing,  to  be  avoided,  98,  99 
Stevenson,  Robert  L.,  483 
Structure  of  a  book,  156 
System,  175 


Technical  terms,  33 
Technique,  158,  169 
Tribune,  The,  180 


U 

Understatement,  26 

Unity,  problem  of, 

paragraph,  107 


Vanderlip^  Frank,  133 
Verbs, 
agreement  of  tenses,  68 
agreement  with  subject,  70^  71 
confusing:  one  with  another,  63 
confusing:  "parts,"  6s 
use  of  infinitive,  69 
use  of  "  subjunctive,"  66 
Vividness,   necessity  of,  24 
Vocabulary  of  writing,  20-41 
aids  to(  See  also,  **  Aids  to  writ- 
ing ") 
analytical  reading,  yj,  38 
current  literature,  29 
foreign  language  study,  38^  J9 
reading  aloud,  57 
'study  of  early  English  writers, 

talking  correctly,  23,  24 
arrangement  of  words,  42 
background,  37 

colloquialism,  to  be  avoided,  2$ 
••  consumer  "      and      **  producer  " 

difference  in  interest  of,  22 
"consumer,"  interest  in,  22 
contrast  —  literal    and    figuratiTe, 

32>  53 
correct  forms,  61 
double  negatives,  use  of,  80 
effectiveness,  unobtrusive,  22,  2^ 
familiar  words, 

choice  of,  133 
figures  of  speech, 

cautions,  30-33 
hackneyed  phrases,  33 
harmonious  words,  36,  27 
idiomatic  quality,  24,  35,  36 
larger  than  for  speech,  26^  29 
mastery  of  words,  21 
mixed  metaphor,  30-32 
naturalness,  24 
overstatement,  26 
precision,  24,  25 
repetition,  2f^ 
selection  of  words,  20 
technical  terms,  33 
understatement,  26 
use  of  like,  as,  than,  79,  80 
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"Vocabulary  of  writing  (continued) 
vividness,  24 
wordiness,  26 


W 


Walton,  Edwin  A.,  378 
Wertheimer,  Louis,  464,  465 
Wilson,  Lucius  F.,  294 
Words  (See  "Vocabulary  of  writ- 
ing") 
IVorld's  Work,  The,  176,  177 
Writing    (See    also,    "Advertising 
copy,"    "Journalism,"    "Pub- 
lication ") 
advantages  of,  104,  105 
business, 

aids  to,  6-8  (See  also  "Aids  to 

writing") 
indispensable  points,  5 
range  of,  3 
rhythm  in,  135,  136 
special  requirements,  18 
under  pressure,  123 
composition     (See     "Sentences," 

"  Paragraphs  ") 
conventionalization  of  talk,  11 
differentiated  from  speech,  5,  6 
difficulties,  8,  9 
disadvantages  of,  105,  106 
newspaper,  kinds  of. 


Writing  (continued) 

editorials,  447 

feature,  special  articles,  447 

report  of  news,  447 
possibilities  of, 

permanent,  13 

reaching  consumers,  13 

thought  presentation,  exactness 
of,  13 
practice  of,  benefits  of,  18,  19 
requirements, 

economy  of  effort,  17 

force,  16 

precision,  15,  16 
readability    (See  "Readability.") 
response  of  reader,  securing,  9 
transportation,  problem  of,  5 
types  of, 

argumentative,  15 

entertainment,  14 

explanatory,  15 

historical,  14 

personal,  14 
vocabulary   of,   20-41    (See   also, 
"  Vocabulary  of  writing  ") 
Writing  and  speedi,  3-19 
differentiated,  5,  6 
emergency  needs,  3,  4 
indispensable  points,  5 
sentence  building  in,  83 
transportation,  problem  of,  5 
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